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CHAPTER I. 


F to be born in Manchester Square, to be educated at Westminster 

School, to work for one’s living all day in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 

and to toil for one’s pleasure al] night in the drawing-rooms of May- 

fair and Belgravia, be sufficient to constitute a cockney, then was 
Valentine Bryant of all men the most cockneyfied. 

By thus briefly describing his career I do not intend to imply that 
the whole of Mr. Bryant’s existence had been spent within the ven- 
erable shadows of the metropolis. Far from it. He had at divers 
times and seasons travelled upon the Continent, shot upon Scotch 
moors, and fished in Irish and Norwegian rivers. He had, moreover, 
doubtless spent as many idle hours in the rural and tranquil occupa- 
tions of country life as fall to the lot of most London men of business 
who have as much work as they can manage to get through, and enjoy 
as many holidays as a thoroughly busy life can admit of. 

Nevertheless he was a Londoner to the backbone, and when upon 
a certain morning in April Mr. Bryant awoke and looked somewhat 
eagerly forth out of his bedroom window, his sensations as he threw 
up the sash and let in the fresh spring air, and with it a gleam of pale 
and fitful sunshine, were distinctly those of a cockney born and bred 
who has escaped from the smoke of London, and to whom country 
sights and sounds are wonderful and delightful things. 

“ This is delicious!’ he murmured to himself, as, with a rashness” 
unworthy of his forty years, he leaned upon the window-sill in the 
slender raiment in which he had lately risen from his bed, and sniffed 
up the cool freshness of the morning,—“ quite delicious! I had no 
idea that any place could look so pretty at this time of the year.” 

What he looked down upon was simply a garden,—but a garden 
that was gay with daffodils and tulips and sweet with the scent of vio- 
lets and wall-flowers. Moreover, it was alive with blackbirds and 
thrushes, who sought for their breakfast with quick eager beak-thrusts 
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in the bosom of the green lawn and then retreated swiftly to neighbor- 
ing bushes, where, after swallowing their victims at ease, they burst 
forth into veritable shouts of thanksgiving over the excellence of the 
repast. That, at least, was how Valentine Bryant, who was of a prac- 
tical turn of mind, and who watched their proceedings with the keen 
interest of a sportsman rather than with the idealism of a poet, inter- 
preted their actions to his own understanding. 

Beyond the garden was a wood, and the wood was filled with 
delightful things,—things wonderful to see and impossible to describe ; 
soft fluffy things like little puffs of swan’s-down that fluttered away 
on every breath of wind, hard semi-transparent things like shells, for 
which there seemed to be no known name or purpose, fat brown sticky 
buds, filmy fringes of catkins tossing their fingers to the breeze, and 
wand-like spears, white and glistening, that shot up from one could not 
see where, in every direction. Crowning the wood stood a clump of 
dark Scotch firs and an almond-tree, pink with blossoms ; and then the 
trees fell away steeply down a hill-side, on purpose, as it were, to give 
to the beholder a glimpse of pale blue distance far away, lying all hazy 
and indistinct in the morning sunshine. 

“Tt is delicious!” said Valentine Bryant aloud to himself once 
more; and then, as though fearing perhaps to have committed himself 
too much, for the legal mind is ever cautious, even in solitude, he added, 
more reflectively, “It is certainly a pretty place. It looked gloomy 
enough when I arrived in the darkness last night ; but it is very pretty 
this morning. I wonder, by the way, what my host and my host’s 
family will be like, and what sort of people are these among whom I 
have come to stay.” 

At this moment there appeared from the corner of the wood the 
figure of a lady in a dark dress, who came through the wicket gate into 
the garden. 

Mr. Bryant, mindful of the incompleteness of his costume, with- 
drew hastily from the window and pulled down his blind, but, being 
impelled by an irresistible feeling of curiosity, he could not help peep- 
ing out from behind its shelter at the new arrival upon the placid 
scene he had been contemplating. He was able to see that the lady 
was quite young and that she had a slender and very graceful figure, 
with a coil of fair hair below the edge of a wide garden-hat which shaded 
the upper part of her face completely. For the rest, she was too far 
off, and his own point of observation too unsatisfactory, for him to be 
able to form any opinion. 

He was about to relinquish his position in order to proceed with 
the operations of washing and dressing, which were still untackled, 
when something caused him to remain stationary. This was the 
curious demeanor of the lady he had been watching. 

Instead of either walking round the garden or else crossing the 
lawn towards the house, as a young lady returning from a morning 
ramble might be reasonably supposed to do, she stood for some mo- 
ments stock still just inside the gate, looking up fixedly at the windows ; 
then she turned round again and re-entered the wood through thé 
little wicket gate behind her. Walking quickly up to a dark-leaved 
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helly-bush about twenty yards away, she then turned slowly round 
until she faced the house again. From this point she took a few steps 
in one direction and then a few steps back again, after which she began 
pacing the ground carefully, apparently counting her footsteps as she 
did so. Having evidently arrived at the spot at which her calculations 
aimed, she suddenly bent down and seemed to search for something 
upon the ground. She remained for some moments crouched down 
with her back to the house, then suddenly she rose and walked briskly 
back through the gate into the garden. 

At the risk of being detected, Bryant looked through the chink 
of his blind with all his might and main, so eager was he to discover 
what she could have found or picked up, but all he could see in her 
hands as she came back through the garden gate was a small bunch 
of primroses and wild anemones. 

Was it to pick these simple flowers, then, that all those extraor- 
dinary manceuvres had been gone through ? 

Mr. Bryant was a sober-minded and eminently a practical man, de- 
void alike of romance and of imagination. He was accustomed to as- 
sert that for every action under the sun there is always to be found a 
rational cause and a corresponding effect; but for the life of him he 
could not perceive any reason whatever why that lady had paced up 
and down in so singular a manner, if the effect of her gyrations and 
evolutions was to be nothing more than a bunch of wild flowers. He 
went on with his dressing in a puzzled, not to say a sobered, frame of 
mind. Here was distinctly something he could not understand. 

It may be as well to describe briefly what was his position in the 
house of the pretty garden with the wooded slopes below it. 

Valentine Bryant was a solicitor, and he had come to Hillside 
simply and solely on business, at the summons of a client with whom 
he had no personal acquaintance. 

Mr. Kirby, having had several business transactions which had 
been carried on by letter, wrote to Bryant one day and asked him if he 
would come down and stay from a Saturday to Monday in order to 
arrange the preliminaries of the marriage settlements between his son 
and his ward. Mr. Kirby wrote that he had accidentally discovered 
that he had been at college with Bryant’s father, and that it would give 
him pleasure to make the acquaintance of the son of his old friend. 

Bryant had accepted the invitation entirely as a matter of business, 
for although he replied in a few civil words as to his satisfaction at the 
prospect of meeting Mr. Kirby, he was not, in truth, specially desirous 
of doing so. But business is business, and Mr. Bryant never neglected 
a new client, great or small ; hence. probably his success in his profes- 
sion. So, although he was unable to go down on the day appointed 
until the very last train, so that he was received at twelve o’clock at 
night by his host’s butler, who offered him refreshment and lighted 
him to his bedroom, yet he did actually present himself at Hillside on 
Saturday the 20th day of April, in order to remain until the Monday, 
as he had been invited to do. 

Valentine Bryant was not only, as I have said, a Londoner, he was 
also a thorough man of the world. Such society as he had had time 
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for had been of the best, and he had the natural and easy manners afid 
the self-possession of a man who is conscious of his own value, and 
perfectly at home in any situation in which he may find himself. 

When at length on this particular Sunday morning he issued out of 
his bedroom and proceeded to find his way down to the breakfast-room 
in order to encounter his unknown client and his family, he was not at 
all sensible of any awkwardness in the position, nor did it seem to him 
in any way embarrassing that. he should be completely in the dark con- 
cerning the people he was about to meet. 

I have stated already that Mr. Bryant was forty ; he was therefore 
presumably past the age of romance and illusions, from which, indeed, 
his whole life had been remarkably free; but for all that he was a 
very good-looking man still. His figure was tall and erect, he had 
dark close-cropped hair slightly sprinkled with gray, and a smooth- 
shaven face with straight clean-cut features. His eyes were very dark 
blue, thoughtful, penetrating eyes, that impressed people somehow of 
themselves with the conviction that he was a clever man. It was an 
intellectual face, and yet it was a cold face, and a trifle hard. - Perhaps, 
however, the softer part of the man had never yet been awakened. 
Hard work and the intricacies of the legal profession are not naturally 
softening elements in themselves, and he had never had any domestic 
ties to counteract them, whilst such faint and feeble imitations of love 
as had shot across his life had been never a delight but invariably a 
bore to him. Marriage had never entered even remotely into his scheme 
of existence. Asa moralist he had looked about him and taken note 
of the many ill-assorted and unhappy marriages there are in the world, 
and as a practical man he had come to the conclusion that the risks to 
be run were not worth the experiment. Given success, popularity, and 
a fair income, it seemed to him that a bachelor’s life in London left 
nothing for any reasonable man to desire. 

The breakfast-room at Hillside was flooded with morning sunshine ; 
the round table between the long French windows and the fire was 
loaded with silver dishes and with white-and-gold china ; a brass kettle 
sang cosily upon the hob; a fox-terrier lay stretched upon the hearth- 
rug ; and as Bryant entered the room his host turned quickly round from 
his morning paper and greeted him cordially with outstretched hands : 

“Good-morning, Mr. Bryant. I am delighted to welcome you 
here, and am only sorry that my health did not admit of my sitting up 
to receive you last night. I hope Dalston attended to you properly 
and made you comfortable, and that you have slept well ?” 

Nothing could exceed the cordiality and the genial hospitality of 
these words, and in the ordinary course of things Bryant would have 
responded to them with all the warmth of manner and the readiness 
of courtesy which were natural to him and which made him justly 
popular among his fellows ; but as he grasped the proffered hand and 
opened his lips with a pleasant smile in order to utter the courteous 
little speech which should have come spontaneously from them, he ex- 
perienced a sudden sense of unutterable aversion and repulsion towards 
the man before him. The smile on his face faded, the words remained 
unspoken, his fingers slipped limply out of his host’s grasp, and his 
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only reply was a bow and a few murmured words of acknowledgment 
that were almost inaudible. 

What was it that had so powerfully affected him? 

He could not tell. Mr. Kirby was by no means a handsome man, 
but neither was he specially ill-favored. He had that sort of personal 
appearance which is best described by the word “ordinary.” He was 
of middle height and of middle age, his features were unremarkable, 
his hair and beard of a dull dusty brown, and his hands, of which he 
was possibly somewhat vain, were very well formed, with long tapering 
fingers and almond-shaped nails, which he appeared to take some 
pleasure in displaying. In all this there was certainly nothing to ac- 
count for the shudder of repugnance which swept over the sensible and 
practical-minded solicitor with such a force as to be absolutely over- 
whelming. 

The impression, however, was curiously transient. Almost instantly 
he began to recover from it, and as, at his host’s instance, he sat down 
to the well-furnished breakfast-table, he took himself severely to task 
for his folly, What had possessed him? Was he going to have an 
illness, or had he taken leave of his senses? he asked himself. And 
then he found himself once more talking easily and naturally, as if no 
strange warning instinct had shaken his self-possession for one brief 
and incomprehensible moment. As Mr. Kirby handed him his cup of 
tea he forced himself to look at him steadily and scrutinizingly, to see 
if he could trace in his features or expression any cause for the shrink- 
ing repugnance he had experienced as he had met his hand. But no, 
there was nothing to account for it,—absolutely nothing. . 

“T see you are looking at the vacant place at the table, Mr. 
Bryant,” observed Mr. Kirby, with a smile. “It is my ward, who 
is always late. She will be here directly, no doubt.” 

“Your ward? that is the young lady whose marriage settlement I 
am to have the pleasure of drawing up, I presume.” 

“Yes. I feel I ought to apologize for bringing you down here, 
but I am such a wretched invalid a 

“My dear sir, pray do not apologize. I am only too glad of an 
excuse for a day in the country.” And then Bryant stole a quick 
glance at his host, but could see in his appearance no traces of the ill 
health to which he had more than once alluded, and which had made 
the plea for his summoning the solicitor to Hillside instead of seeking 
him in his chambers in Lincoln’s Inn. 

-“ But about my ward,” resumed Mr. Kirby, laying down his knife 
and fork: “before she comes, let me tell you something about her. 
She is the orphan child and heiress of a cousin of my late wife’s, who 
left her to my charge on his death-bed, now more than ten years ago. 
Ah, Mr. Bryant! it has been a great responsibility, I assure you! 
Enid Fairfax has caused me many anxieties! As wilful and pig- 
headed a girl as ever you came across! Once she sets her mind upon a 
thing, there is no moving her. It is a dreadful business, this engage- 
ment to my son !” 

Bryant looked up with some surprise: “ But surely it is an excel- 
lent match? I think you told me that Miss Fairfax has——” 
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“ Thirty thousand pounds, sir,—not a penny less! But therein lies 
the chief of my trouble.” 

Bryant laughed: “ Excuse me, Mr. Kirby, if I fail to see it in 
that light. I should imagine the lady’s fortune to be a matter of con- 
gratulation to yourself and your son.” 

Mr. Kirby cast up his long white hands with a gesture of expostu- 
lation: “ Ah! there is where you men of the world, Mr. Bryant, can 
never enter into the feelings of a sensitive recluse like myself. -Do 
you not see how such a position galls my pride and casts a slur upon 
my integrity? Iam a poor man, living in a small way, with but a 
modest competence to leave to my only son : this girl, who is rich, is cast 
upon my care as a child, and no sooner does she become a woman than 
I marry her off to my son! Only think what will be said of me! 
And yet, I assure you, this marriage is the last desire of my heart, and 
I would do anything in the world to avoid the imputations that it will 
cast upon my disinterestedness.” 

“‘The sentiment does you honor, Mr. Kirby ; but pardon me if I 
venture to ask why in the world you don’t put a stop to the marriage 
if it is so repugnant to you.” 

“Impossible! impossible, my dear sir!” cried Mr. Kirby, again 
casting up his hands. “The girl herself is the obstacle: she is bent 
upon marrying my son.” 

“ And is not your son bent upon marrying her ?” questioned Bryant, 
with interest. 

“Oh, I do not say to the contrary,—God forbid!—but James 
would consent to be guided by me were it not for my ward’s obstinacy 
and determination to have her way. But hush! not another word ! 
here she comes!” : 

The door opened. Valentine Bryant looked up quickly, then rose 
to his feet and bowed. “Lucky James!” he murmured below his 


breath. 
Enid Fairfax had entered the room. 





CHAPTER II. 


HE thought her the most beautiful creature he had ever seen in his 
life. 
Enid’s beauty, like her name, was of pure Saxon type; her hair’ 
was neither golden nor auburn, but simply of the palest brown, and 
lay in a soft thick knot low down upon her neck ; her eyes were of a 
full and heavenly blue, fringed by long lashes of a darker shade than 
her hair, and in her delicate coloring and oval face there lay all the 
subtle refinement of a portrait by Vandyke. In figure she was tall 
and slight, with a certain unformed girlishness of outline that gave 
promise of greater perfection by and by; but nothing could exceed the 
perfection of her hands and feet, and the subtle grace of every move- 
ment of her body. 

As she entered the room, Bryant rose out of sheer homage to her 
loveliness. The fair sex did not affect him very much, as a rule, and it 
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would be untrue to say that as a man his pulses beat any the quicker 
for her entrance; but as a person of artistic and cultivated tastes, her 
beauty impressed him very much indeed, just as a sare picture affected 
him when he went to some famous collector’s sale at Christie’s ; she was 
not to him a woman of flesh and blood, so much as a specimen of fine 
art, to be regarded with critical admiration. 

_ As the girl came in, she cast a quick glance of eager suspicion from 
her guardian to the stranger on the farther side of the table, then her 
eyes fell. 

é Mr. Kirby introduced her to his guest. Miss Fairfax bowed in 
silence, and took her place at the table. 

Presently she lifted her eyes, and Bryant noticed with appreciative 
pleasure how fully, deeply blue they were, and what a strange intensity 
of expression underlay their loveliness. 

“T should like to have some conversation with you, Mr. Bryant,” 
she said, addressing him for the first time, witlr a curious intonation of 
defiance in the words. 

“Of course, my dear!” cried her guardian, cheerily, before Valen- 
tine could so much as open his lips in reply ; “ we are going to have a 
great talk, all about business, but not until after lunch, my love,—not 
until after lunch# It is Sunday morning, and Mr. Bryant is a hard- 
worked man. This morning he must rest :—you must come with us to 
our dear little village church,” turning to him, “a most charming ser- 
vice, I assure you, quite a typical country choir; and our vicar, good 
a as he is, preaches such capital sermons; you will like to hear 

im. 

Bryant murmured an assent. He would, if the truth be told, have 
preferred to take the day of rest with a pipe and a book in the sunny 
garden, to being carried off to the morning service, however excellently 
conducted ; but there are occasions when a guest feels it to be his duty 
to fall in with his host’s suggestions, and he did not venture to object. 

“ After lunch,” continued Mr. Kirby, urbanely, waving those white 
hands which Bryant began to detest,—“ after lunch we will transact 
our little business—at three o’clock precisely, in the library, Mr. Bryant,” 
—lifting a long finger at him to enforce the hour upon his memory. 
“Three o'clock! Don’t forget—And you, my love,” turning to his 
ward, “can, if you desire, be present at the consultation.” 

“ Will that suit you, Miss Fairfax ?” inquired the solicitor, politely. 

Miss Fairfax nibbled her toast in silence and bent her head very 
slightly in assent. 

' Breakfast had been somewhat late, and as they rose from the table 
the church-bells began to ring. Mr. Kirby threw open the French 
window that looked out on the lawn, and the sweet sound of the dis- 
tant bells mingled harmoniously with the song of the birds in the 
garden without. 

As he stood there with his back to the room, Valentine was sud- 
denly surprised -by a soft touch upon his arm. He turned: Miss 


Fairfax stood close behind him. 
a put her finger upon her lips and glanced at her guardian’s 
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pe - there at a quarter before three,” she whispered, almost in- 
audibly. 

Mr. Kirby moved. In a second Enid was somewhere away at the 
other side of the table, looking over some newspapers that had come 
by the morning’s post. Bryant was somehow convinced that Kirby 
had heard or guessed the whispered words; and he felt horribly 
uncomfortable. 

The girl whom he had seen, before he left his room, performin 
curious gyrations in the solitude of the wood, and the girl who had 
whispered those few unexpected words in his ear, were one and the 
same person, and yet Enid Fairfax the heiress, whose whole mind was 
bent upon marrying James Kirby, seemed to be quite another person 
altogether. Whence came this dual personality ? 

“ Where is your son ?” inquired Bryant of his host as the little party 
of three set out to walk to church together through the bright pale 
April sunshine. ; 

. “He is away, I am sorry to say, Mr. Bryant. I much regret that 

I am unable to give myself the pleasure of introducing him to you, 

a unforeseen business has summoned him from home for a few 
ys. 

“ T should have been glad to make Mr. James Kirby’s acquaintance,” 
replied Valentine, civilly: “however,” with a smiling glance at the 

irl by his side, “it is, I hope, only a pleasure deferred, is it not, Miss 

airfax?’ Enid made no reply, and Bryant, whose business had 
taught him to be observant, noticed that there was no conscious blush 
upon her face as he mentioned her lover’s name. 

On the contrary, he fancied that she even became a shade paler 
than usual, and there was no mistake about the slight nervous com- - 
pression of her lips, as though some effort of inward self-restraint were 
taking place in her mind. 

Enid Fairfax began to interest him. ) 

The church, when they reached it, was small and primitive, the 
choir much as all country choirs are wont to be,—that is to say, some- 
what tuneless and timeless,—and the congregation was entirely com- 
posed of rustics. The clergyman was old, and his voice feeble. When 
the time for the lessons came, Mr. Kirby rose and walked into the 
reading-desk. He had a beautiful voice, clear and sweet, and he read 
the sacred words impressively and solemnly. Bryant thought he had 
never understood or appreciated the parable of the unjust steward, 
which happened to be the second lesson, so well before. 

By and by Mr. Kirby also handed the plate: he appeared to be 
church-warden, and to fulfil all duties of that position earnestly and 
effectively. 

All the time Enid sat, or stood, or knelt by his side, with a face 
of imperturbable gravity. She did not join audibly either in the 
prayers or the praises, and Bryant could not help fancying that her 
thoughts were far away. Perhaps she was dreaming of he: absent 
lover. His own thoughts were wandering. These people amon 
whom he had fallen excited his curiosity: he could not asleestand 
either the girl beside him or the man who was at the moment handing 
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the collection-plate to him and at the same time joining devoutly and 
fervently in the hymn that was being sung. 

Was he a consummate hypocrite? or was he a pious and religious 
man, to whom Bryant was doing a great injustice? For the life of 
him he could not tell. 

On the way back to the house, and all through lunch, Bryant 
began to incline to the belief that Mr. Kirby was an excellent and 
upright man, much vexed in his mind by the vagaries of a turbulent 
and rebellious ward. Had he not. said of her that she was obstinate 
and pig-headed ?—what a horrible word, by the way, to apply to such 
a beautiful woman! He glanced at her across the table: “ pig-headed,” 
indeed! Why, her head was exquisite—Vandyke and Raphael com- 
bined. What a heresy, what a sacrilege, to apply such an epithet to it! 

Still, he was forced to admit to himself that there was undoubtedly 
something in the determined silence of this girl, in her down-bent eyes 
and the firm hard lines of her mouth, that might be distinctly said to 
savor of obstinacy. ; 

“‘ Perhaps when I have seen a little more of her, I shall understand 
her better,” thought the clever lawyer, who hated to be balked by any- 
thing or anybody. “I wonder what she has got to say to me privately 
at a quarter to three?” ; 

“ Now, Mr. Bryant,” said his host, as they rose from the’ table 
after lunch, “it is half-past two: I give you half an hour before we 
meet in the library in which to digest your lunch. But before you go, 
have a glass of this brown sherry. It is something very special, and 
I should like you to taste it. Unfortunately, sherry is forbidden me 
by my doctor: but my son considers it very fine. 1 should like your 
opinion on it.” 

He poured. out the sherry, and Bryant drank it. He said that it 
was excellent, because he did not very well know how to say anything 
else, but privately he did not like it. It was a strong, full-bodied, 
dark-colored wine, but there was an after-flavor about it that struck 
him as disagreeable. 

a aan you join me in the garden with a cigar?” inquired Mr. 
irby. 

“Thanks, I never smoke till the evening. If you will allow me, 
I will go to my room to write a letter.” 

As he left the room by one door Mr. Kirby went out by another, 
and Bryant’s eyes met Enid’s. 

He read their meaning, and, after a few moments’ delay in his 
room to make sure that his host had left the house for a stroll in the 
garden, he came down-stairs again and went into the library. 

“T will be there in good time,” he thought, with a certain vague 
tremor of excitement; but the room was empty, so he sat down in a 
comfortable-looking arm-chair to wait for her. 

And then and there a most curious and unusual thing happened 
to him. He became overpowered by an ever-increasing sensation of 
numbness and of lassitude. For some moments he fought against it, 
but soon a delightful dreaminess stole all over his limbs and he strug- 
gled no longer to resist it. He seemed to be asleep, and yet not asleep, 
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for all the time he was conscious of being still in the library, and he 
could see the table by which he was seated, with the books and papers 
upon it, and the flickering fire in the grate; yet everything seemed to 
be dim and far away, like objects that are seen through a fog. 

Then some one whose voice sounded faint and distant like the 
sound of muffled bells seemed to be speaking to him. ; 

“T am the most wretched woman in the whole world !” murmured 
that voice, dimly. ‘“ For God’s sake rouse yourself and listen to me. 
I have no one on earth to help me. For pity’s sake try and under- 
stand.’ 

These sentences seemed to go on brokenly for some time; then they 
yom away into a sort of throbbing nothingness, and he heard them no 
onger. 

Absolute peace, and absolute silence. Then, after what might 
have been whole years of utter blankness, there came suddenly a 
rushing noise in his ears, and a tingling sensation in all his veins, then 
the jarring sound of laughter close beside him. 

: a sat up in his chair. Mr. Kirby stood opposite to him, laughing 
eartily. ° 

“Ha, ha, ha! Awake at last!” he cried, gayly. 

“Good gracious! What has happened to me?” stammered Val- 
entine, bewilderedly, passing his hands over his brow and eyes. 

“Nothing at all. You have only had a beautiful doze, my dear 
sir, and I have been waiting quietly by for you to wake up.” 

“ Do you mean that I have been asleep? Why, I never did such 
a thing as go to sleep in the middle of the day in my life before! It 
is impossible!” cried Bryant, with some excitement. 

“Tt is the country air, no doubt,” answered Mr. Kirby. “ This is 
a very bracing place, and my friends often tell me that the air makes 
them sleep. Never mind, Mr. Bryant; pray do not apologize.” 

Bryant had not apologized, but he did so now heartily, smitten 
with self-reproach at his own stupidity. 

“TI am really ashamed of myself, Mr. Kirby. I cannot think 
what possessed me. Why,” glancing at the clock on the mantel-shelf, 
“it is half-past three! I must have been asleep nearly an hour! It 
is unpardonable !” 

“ Tndeed, it is really of no consequence at all, Mr. Bryant: pray 
say no more. I have been getting all the papers into order that I 
want vou to go over with me.” 

“Tt must be your excellent lunch that made me sleepy,” said Val- 
entine ; and then all at once he remembered the brown sherry, and a 
most uncomfortable thought entered his mind. 

“Where is your ward?” he asked, turning towards the pile of 
papers on the table. “Was she not to have been present at our 
interview ?” 

“Oh, poor girl, she did come in, but she got tired of waiting for 
you to = ae . She wanted to get out for a walk this lovely after- 


noon, so I told her we could do very well without her ; and so we can, 
Mr. Bryant, for, to my mind, women are always in the way when 
there is business to be done.” 
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“ But Miss Fairfax particularly said that she wished to speak to 
me,” persisted Bryant, somewhat doggedly, for as his senses resumed 
their normal sharpness things began to assume a new aspect to him. 

“Oh, I can tell you what she wanted : it was a question of pin- 
money. Ladies like a little spare cash to fling about. She wants a 
hundred a year or so, to play ducks and drakes with, independent of 
her trustee. I dare say we can manage that for her.” 

There was nothing left for Bryant to do but to address himself to 
business. 

He went into everything thoroughly, but, sift it as he would,— 
and he was determined to look sharply into the business—he could 
discover no flaw in the management of Miss Fairfax’s property. The 
schedule of her different investments was clearly and intelligibly made 
out, and there was not a fault to find either with them or with the 
accounts, which had been most carefully kept. Miss Fairfax’s money 
had been neither wasted nor squandered during her minority ; every- 
thing had been judiciously and advantageously arranged, so that her 
income had, if anything, increased during the last few years. 

Then Mr. Kirby showed him a copy of her late father’s will, and 
they proceeded to discuss the terms of the marriage settlements. It 
appeared that Miss Fairfax would be of age in three weeks’ time, and 
that, according to her father’s will, the day before she was twenty-one 
she would obtain, if still unmarried, the sole and entire control of her 
property ; but in the event of her marriage taking place previously 
to her attaining the age of twenty-one, her fortune was still to remain 
in trust in her guardian’s hands. 

Bryant saw in this provision an element of possible danger, for if 
the marriage were to be hurried forward so as to take place before her 
birthday, Enid would be entirely at the mercy of her sole trustee, who 
would retain a very considerable power over her fortune. 

But there seemed to be no question of any such haste; and in the 
very sensible and simple directions which Mr. Kirby proceeded to 
give him, he could not detect the remotest intention of wronging his 
future daughter-in-law. Mrs. James Kirby’s money was to be tied 
up in the usual way: such and such investments were to be permitted, 
and others were to be debarred. All seemed perfectly straightforward. 
There was, indeed, one clause in the late Mr. Fairfax’s will which 
troubled him somewhat: it was to the effect that if his daughter died 
without issue before her guardian, the whole of her fortune was to 
revert to him. 

“Tt is a very remote contingency,” said Mr. Kirby, lightly ; “ be- 
sides, of course, her husband will have under these proposed settle- 
ments a life interest in her money. They are both very young, and 
in all human probability they will both survive me. I only hope I 
shall live to see half a dozen grandchildren about the house! It was 
merely an empty compliment to myself, which her poor father was 
anxious to pay me.” Bryant agreed that it was a very remote contin- 
gency, for, as Mr. Kirby rightly said, in all human probability such a 
clause would never come into effect. 

Bryant did not see Enid again until dinner-time. “He was to leave 
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in the morning by the first train, so that he would have to make an 
early start. 

As at lunch, the beautiful girl sat silently by throughout the meal, 
scarcely joining in the conversation at all, and presently Bryant became 
seized with an overwhelming desire to exchange a few words with her. 

As she rose from the table she looked at him, and her eyes seemed, 
to his excited fancy, to be full of reproach and sadness. A few minutes 
later, regardless of his host, he rose and followed her into the drawing- 
room. She was standing on the hearth-rug, gazing absently into the 
fire. Bryant made a couple of quick strides to her side. He had 
left Mr. Kirby locking up the wine in the cellarette. It was now or 
never ; he ri no time for flowers of speech and ceremony. “I failed 
~ to-day,” he said, in a rapid whisper: “you can’t think how sorry 

am. It was not my fault.” 

“T knew you could not help it. It is all of a piece with the rest,” 
she added, enigmatically and almost despondingly. 

“Tf I could only understand,—if you could only explain,” he said, 
in a puzzled way. 

The ghost of a smile played over her features: “TI tried to to-day, 
but you were past hearing me, and now the chance is gone.” And she 
glanced nervously rem the open door. 

Then he remembered the pleading voice in his dreams,—the voice 
which had entreated him to listen and to understand. Was it no 
dream-fancy, but a living reality, then? And was it Enid who had 
spoken thus in vain? 

With a passionate intensity born of the horrible feeling that he 
had been tricked and outwitted, he caught the slender hand that was 
hanging idly at her side, and pressed it earnestly. 

“Tf I can serve you or help you, I entreat you to command me!” 
he said, almost breathlessly. 

She looked up at him swiftly ; her whole face became lit up, her 
eyes shone, her. lips smiled, there was hope and gladness in every 
radiant feature. “Do you mean it, really, really? Will you be my 
friend? Promise it, quickly !” 

“T promise it—I swear it, upon my honor!” he answered, fervently. 

Her hand dropped out of his; her face resumed its normal pale 
and almost hopeless apathy ; her eyes glanced beyond him towards the 
door. 

“T will remember,” she said, almost inaudibly. “I may want a 
friend soon, very soon.” Then she crouched down and warmed her 
hands at the fire. At this moment Mr. Kirby joined them. 





CHAPTER III. 


OnE evening about a week later Bryant found himself standing, 
precisely at eight o’clock, upon the door-step of No. 25 Halkin Street. 
Of all the many houses at which he was accustomed to dine, there was 
none at which it gave him greater pleasure to present himself as a 
guest, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Challenger were the greatest friends he had in the 
world, and Mrs. Challenger was certainly the only woman in his life 
whose society gave him any real pleasure. 

She was the dearest woman on earth, he was wont to assert, and 
her house was the very nicest in all London. 

She had everything that could recommend her to his esteem and 
appreciation. She was a smart, well-dressed little woman, with a 
sufficiency of good looks to render her attractive; her conversation 
was clever and original, her views on all subjects were broad and 
liberal ; and above all, and over all, and far beyond all these other 
lesser recommendations, her cook was absolutely perfect, and her 
dinners the best that could be imagined. To sit at her pretty table 
in the cosey dining-room of her charming house, and to partake of 
those varied and wonderful entrées, those soups and roasts, those savories 
and sauces, was enough to make the daintiest epicure render thanks to 
Heaven for the satisfaction of being alive to feast upon them. 

Our friend Valentine was most keenly gratified by these refine- 
ments of the gastronomical art. -To dine at the Challengers’ was but 
another name: for dining as well as it was ible to dine. He was 
conscious, too, that on the nights that he dined there the most flattering 
efforts were made on the part of his hostess and her satellite for his 
benefit ; for your artist in cookery loves nothing so well as an appre- 
ciated dinner, and- Mrs. Challenger and the cook used to cudgel their 
brains together for hours in order to invent new dishes for his delec- 
tation. 

But it was not wholly for the dinners that Bryant liked to come to 
the house. The company pleased him quite as well, and his fellow- 
guests were always well chosen and harmoniously arranged. Mrs. 
Challenger was a past-mistress in the art of bringing the right people 
together, and, as she was very fond of Valentine, she always put forth 
her best efforts to please him. 

“You are the nicest woman I know, Princess,” he said to her one 
day, using in privacy the pet name by which her husband called her, 
and for which no one knew the why or wherefore, for there was nothing 
in the least imposing or princess-like about her. ‘The only nice 
woman, I may say; for you are the only one who will allow me to 
enjoy myself without wanting to marry me off to some girl or other.” 

“Why on earth should I want you to marry?” Marion Challenger 
answered. “If you were married, I should lose you: ‘ Un homme 
marié est un homme mort.’ I had just as soon see you in your coffin. 
When you come to tell me that it is to be, I shall start off and order 
‘my mourning.” 

“T don’t think you will have to wear crape on my account, then, 
Princess.” 

“T heartily hope not. Indeed, I begin to believe now that the 
danger is past, and that you are safe. I was terribly afraid for you at 
one time, for you know you were a very good-looking fellow once, 
Valentine ; but phil» you are not quite so young as you used to 


be, and your hair is getting gray at the temples.” 
“‘ And so you think I bs 


ve overstayed my market, eh?” 
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, je Well, I won’t exactly say that—for, really, some girls are great 
vols, r 
“Thank you excessively, gracious Princess!” and Bryant laughed 
heartily. “Commend me to my greatest friends for home truths! So 
you think no woman, not an utter fool, could care for me now?” and 
perhaps, although he laughed, Valentine was just a little bit piqued, 
for a man’s vanity never grows old, whatever his looks may do. 

But Marion Challenger made it all right again by telling him that 
if he were to marry she would be perfectly inconsolable. 

“And you would hate my wife, I suppose ?” 

“TInveterately! But of course I should call upon her, and ask 
you both to dinner,—once, at any rate.” 

“ How like awoman! Make your mind easy, Princess. I do not 
mean to burden myself, or you either, with a Mrs. Bryant. One has 
but to look round the world to see what an utter mistake marriage is.” 

“Yes, indeed!” she assented, with a deep-fetched sigh, at which 
Tom Challenger, who was a good, honest, simple-minded fellow, looked 
up from his paper and laughed : 

“Come, come, Marion! that’s a bit rough on me, don’t you think? 
Bryant will believe I am a tyrant.” 

“No, I don’t, you lucky dog; I only look upon you as the one 
fortunate exception that proves the rule,” answered Valentine, with 
ready gallantry. 

This kind of conversation had often taken place between them, 
and Marion Challenger came at last to have a fixed and unshaken 
faith in her friend’s resolution to end his days as a bachelor. 

“You are too sensible!” she would say to him, with the wisdom 
of feminine flattery, whilst in her heart she added secretly, “and much 
too selfish! You wouldn’t give up one of your comfortable habits, 
my friend, or abandon one of your cherished customs, for the sake of 
any woman on the face of the earth!” And she was very glad of it, 
for she knew that marriage puts an extinguisher forever upon a man’s 
pleasantest friendships, and notably and above all others upon those 
that he has formed with his friends’ wives ; and, as ne was entirely 
of her opinion, they never had any differences upon this subject. 

On the evening in question, Bryant found himself at dinner, one of 
a small party of eight persons. There were two married couples, and 
a smart little widow, a great friend of Mrs. Challenger’s, who openl 
said that she had no intention of marrying again; yet Marion, wit 
her usual tact, did not even permit this lady, a Mrs. Stourton, to sit 
next to him at dinner, lest it should be said, however jestingly, that 
she desired to make up a match between her two friends. The small- 
ness of the party, however, precluded all save general conversation. 
Marion understood her world too well to give dinners of more than 
eight or ten people; anything over that number, she was wont to aver, 
was no longer to be dignified with the name of society. A party of 
eighteen or twenty people crammed tightly round a table where no one 
can speak to anybody save his immediate neighbors, and where often 
there is scarcely elbow-room for the manipulation of one’s knife and 
fork, is nothing but an insult to intelligent people. If Mrs. Chal- 
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lenger could help it, she never dined twice at a house where such an 
entertainment was offered to her. To be fed in this wholesale fashion, 
to be one of a multitude who swallow their food in weariness and dis- 
comfort and then hurry away as quickly as possible with a feeling of 
relief at the conclusion of the tedious ceremony, did not commend 
itself at all to her taste. Such banquets, where the only object of the 
givers is to “do off” in a lump as large a number of persons as possi- 
ble to whom they “ owe dinners,” with little personal trouble, and with 
no forethought as to the suitability of the guests to one another, are 
but grotesque and painful travesties upon the sacred and genial name 
of Hospitality. 

Marion’s pleasant dining-room would have held eighteen guests 
had she chosen to do things in this style,—for London dining-rooms, 
even in small houses, are curiously elastic,—but nothing would have 
induced her to invite so many people at a time. To-night the little 
party was, as usual, well selected and harmonious one to the other ; 
there was plenty of room for the ladies’ silk and satin trains round 
their chairs, and nobody’s elbow was jammed into his neighbor’s side. 
The chatter soon flowed freely and continuously around and across the 
oval table, for although there was an abundance of flowers and of 
silver and glass, all of the best, upon it, there was no dividing hedge- 
row or shrubbery of ferns or palms to impede the free circulation of 
eyes and of tongues. Valentine occupied the place he liked best, at 
his hostess’s left hand: he generally sat there, and would have consid- 
ered himself slightly aggrieved if she had failed to give it to him. 

The dinner was a success, the champagne excellent, the ladies were 
all pretty and well dressed, and the men all knew how to talk and to 
make themselves agreeable. Towards’ the end, when the jellies and 
creams were being handed, the conversation had broken up a little into 
couples, and it was in the midst of a disquisition upon the ultimate in- 
fluence of Ibsen’s plays upon the English drama with the lady on his 
left hand, that Valentine caught a few words of the conversation on. 
the opposite side of the table, and gathered that Berkshire, and that 
particular corner of it in which he had spent a Sunday a week ago, 
were being talked about. He allowed his interest in Ibsen’s plays 
to languish a little, and listened. Presently Mrs. Stourton, who was 
talking, caught his eye. 

“Do you know Berkshire at all, Mr. Bryant?” she inquired across 
the table. 

Bryant admitted that he did, a little. 

“ Ah, I wonder, then, if you ever heard of a man called Kirby, 
who lives in the neighborhood I was mentioning? I assure you” 
—turning towards her host—“ that there is a story down in those parts 
that is a positive romance, Mr. Challenger. Talk about three-volume 
novels —why, if there was a novelist here to-night, which there is 
not : 

“Thank God for all his mercies!” ejaculated Challenger, with 
fervent piety. 

‘“‘ Well, I can only say, if there were, he or she would give their 
eyes for this story. The plot is a veritable shilling startler !’ 

Vou. LII.—18 
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“ Pray let us hear it, Florence,” said Marion. 

“Well, it seems that this man Kirby lives in great seclusion at a 
place called Hillside—ever heard of it, Mr. Bryant?” 

“T think I have,” replied Bryant, cautiously, looking down fixedly 
at the bread he was crumbling, so as not to betray by his eyes the 
eager interest he experienced. That Sunday at Hillside! Only a 
week ago! yet how far away it seemed! How dream-like and faint 
now were those strange emotions and impressions that day had 
awakened in him! Only to-day his clerk had told him that he had 

ted a copy of the proposed marriage settlements to Hillside, and 

e himself had resumed all his business-like sensations on the matter, 
just as though he had not drunk brown sherry after lunch which he 
believed to have been drugged, and as though beautiful Enid Fairfax 
had not entreated him to be her friend. What were these people to 
him, after all? just clients in the way of business,—a girl about to be 
married to the son of her guardian, whom he would probably never 
see again. 
ow he found himeelf listening with an almost breathless interest 
to Mrs. Stourton’s story, and all the oddness of these people, the vague 
suspicions, the disquieting distrust, the baffled comprehension, that he 
had experienced under Mr. Kirby’s roof a week ago, came crowding 
back upon him once more. 

“ Well,” Mrs. Stourton was saying, “this man has, they say, a most 
beautiful niece or ward living with him; she is heiress to fabulous 
wealth, and is as beautiful as Venus. Once, and once only, has the 
profane eye of mortal man been permitted to gaze upon this prodigy : 
last January her jailer actually took her to the hunt ball! After this 
one glimpse of her by the county, she was shut up again, more rigor- 
ously than ever, like a princess of a fairy-story in a tower, at Hillside 
House. Her ogre of a guardian is afraid now of any man seeing her ; 
he never Jeaves home for a day, for fear of her running away ; they 
say he had no idea what an impression she would create till he saw the 
men crowding round her in the ball-room, and then he got frightened 
lest any of them should come a-wooing ; and he swears she shall never 
be let out again, because—and here comes the pith of the whole story 
—because it is his object to secure her money by marrying her to his 
own son, who is in the last stages of a perfectly hopeless consumption.” 

- Then Bryant did look up, and that with such a start that he could 

no longer completely conceal his intense interest in Mrs. Stourton’s 
story. 
“‘T don’t believe it!” he cried, with excitement. “It cannot be the 
case. I happen to know that the younger Mr. Kirby is well enough to 
be away from home occasionally and to attend to business. If he were 
dying, how could he travel about ?” 

‘‘Oh! so you know the story too, do you, Mr. Bryant? Well, 
then, it is you who have got hold of the wrong end of it. That is 
what old Kirby says to everybody. Nobody ever sees the son ; he is 
always, according to his father, ‘away on business ;’ but my informant 
tells me he is really shut up in the upper part of the house, and is only 
able to crawl out round the garden now and then on fine days, and is, 
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r creature, the most pitiful object altogether. His father’s. sole 
object is to keep him alive, till he can get him married to the girl, so 
as to keep her money in the family.” 

“ But surely, Mrs. Stourton, you cannot be correctly informed: the 
young lady, I have been told, is excessively in love with her guardian’s 
son, and even if he be delicate——” 

“She is nothing of the sort!” interrupted the widow, with a little 
warmth. “ How can any woman who is young and beautiful be in 
love with a consumptive moribund ? the poor girl hates him, I believe, 
positively hates him! She is being forced into this marriage, which is 
perfectly repulsive to her, simply and solely because she has no friends 
in the world to take her part, and she is frightened to death of her 
jailer—I mean her guardian !” ' 

“Why, Mrs. Stourton, you haven’t half made out your three- 
volume: novel!’ here cried Challenger, gayly ; “ you have (given us a 
heroine in distress, but where is the hero who is going to rescue this 
imprisoned maiden? You can’t have a novel without a hero!” ; 

“Oh, I am not at all sure that there isn’t a hero ready to hand,” 
she answered, nodding ‘her head significantly. ‘I have my suspicions.” 

“Oh, do tell us about the hero!” begged one of the other ladies. 

“Tam not at liberty to mention his name; besides, I believe him 
to be.only a hero in embryo as yet; but he is young, handsome, popu- 
lar, and enthusiastic, and”—fixing her eyes mischievously upon Val- 
entine—“ I should say that he is not wholly and entirely a stranger to 
Mr. Bryant.” ; 

And Bryant felt more annoyed and troubled by this last remark 
than by anything else that she had said. 





CHAPTER IV. 


“ AND pray how eame you to know all about those people in Flor- 
ence Stourton’s queer story?” inquired Mrs. Challenger of him, when 
at a later hour, in his character of privileged friend of the house, he 
found himself in the smoking-room after the other guests had left, 
i a nocturnal cigar with his host before wishing him good- 
night. ~ 
ei Mr. Kirby of Hillside happens to be a client of mine,” replied 
Bryant, quietly. 

“Then of course you know all about him ?—very much better than 
Florence, probably.” 

“Very probably,” he answered, dryly. 

“That only proves, my dear,” interpolated Tom Challenger, sen- 
tentiously, “the truth of what I am always telling you: when you tell 
a story publicly you should never mention names. Half the mischief 
that you women make in the world is done by mentioning names and 
giving up authorities.—Am I not right, Val?” 

“‘ Perfectly, my dear fellow.” 

“I stand reproved,” said Marion, gayly, “on account of Florence’s 
sins this time, not my own. But just consider how dull it would be 
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in this world if nobody talked gossip and scandal and nobody men- 
tioned names! We should all be bored to death! Anyhow, Tom, 
she did not mention everybody by name in her story. Who, for in- 
stance, is the hero, whom you are supposed to know, Valentine?” 

“ As we are alone, I don’t mind telling you both in confidence that 
I believe Mrs, Stourton was alluding to my young cousin Arthur 
Conway, who was hunting in that part of Berkshire all last winter, 
and it is he, no doubt, who has furnished her with certain details con- 
cerning the Kirbys of Hillside, out of which she has cleverly woven 
such a very exciting and thrilling little romance.” 

“Then you think there is not a word of truth in the whole story?” 

“ Not a word, I should say,” answered Valentine, as he rose and 
knocked off the ash of his cigar into a dainty little china saucer on 
the mantel-shelf. 

“Is Mr. Arthur Conway all that Florence describes him to be?” 
inquired Marion, thoughtfully. “Is he ‘ young, handsome, popular, 
and enthusiastic’ ?” 

“Well, I dare say you ladies would call him so,” Bryant admitted, 
somewhat grudgingly. 

“Then why on earth have you never introduced him to me?” 

Valentine tossed back his head and laughed ; the question seemed 
to restore his ruffled equanimity. ‘“ Pas st béte, Princess!” he cried, 
merrily. ‘Do you suppose I want a good-looking young scapegrace 
like Arthur to step into my shoes in this house?” And he looked so 
bright and handsome and vigorous, in spite of his forty years and his 
gray-sprinkled hair, that Marion might well have been pardoned for 
the little extra warmth of affection which she threw into her fervent 
answer : 

“No one could do that, Valentine. I never throw over my oldest 
and best friends for new ones.” 

“ Well, my dear,” here remarked Tom, seriously, for Tom was 
practical, and not given to enthusiasms, “ Valentine will have to find 
a substitute for you during the month of May. Have you told him 
that we are going away ?” ; 

“No. Fancy my forgetting our great news! You know that 
Tom has been talking about taking a month’s holiday. Well, it is 
settled all at once that we are to have the month of May, and as soon 
as he can arrange matters at the office we are to start; and we are 
going—where, do you think ?—to the Italian Lakes and to Venice! 
the dream of my whole life! Is it not delightful? But, oh, how I 
wish you could come with us! Do take a holiday and come too!— 
oh, do!” 

"ee Yes, why on earth shouldn’t you, Val?’ echoed Challenger, 
heartily. “You never have a real good change; you were in town 
all last August. I really think you ought to get right away abroad 
es and then; a month in Italy would do you all the good in the 
world.’ 

“‘ My dear children,” laughed Bryant, “ your innocence is positively 
refreshing! you are prating of impossibilities! How do you suppose 
a hard-worked man like myself is to get away for a whole month at 
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the very beginning of the season? Do you know the amount of busi- 
ness I have to get through between this and June? But I am de- 
lighted to think you are going to have such a charming holiday, 
although of course I shall miss you abominably and long for your 
return. How soon do you start? I must come and see you off at 
Charing Cross.” 

e A little more than a week later he was carrying this promise into 
elfect. 

Challenger had obtained his leave even earlier than he anticipated, 
and, as Marion’s preparations were soon made, there was nothing to 
prevent their starting at once. 

Bryant dined with them the evening before they started, and be- 
came unduly melancholy over the parting. The servants were all to 
go away for holidays, and the house was to be given over to painters 
and paperers during their absence. 

“‘T foresee that the holiday will extend itself from one month to 
two,” he said lugubriously to Marion, whose excitement and high 
spirits almost angered him. “ It’s too bad of you to go and leave me!” 

“‘ Don’t be foolish ! you will learn my value all the better for being 
without me for a little while, and of course we shall only be gone four 
weeks: Tom can’t be away for longer. Only, for heaven’s sake, don’t 
go getting into mischief during my absence !” 

¥ Mischief ? what kind of mischief do you suppose I shall fall 
into? 

“Oh, some horrid waman might get hold of you and marry you 
out of hand, just to spite me!” 

“ Really, my dear Princess, you have not only a most vivid imagi- 
nation, but also an exceedingly poor opinion of my intelligence! Do 
you take me for a fool, for a miserable brainless imbecile, that you 
suppose me capable of being ‘ got hold of,’ as you call it?” 

“Well, you know, Valentine, men are very weak, and girls are 
very sly: one never knows. I am always afraid of your tumbling 
into some snare or other, if I am not there to keep you straight !” 

“Pray don’t be anxious on that score. I am forty years of age, 
and I have lived out most of those years with my eyes open. You 
know,” he added, more seriously, “that I never mean to marry; 
I have told you my reasons very often. My life is a happy one: 
I have my work, my position in my profession, my own pleasures 
and pursuits; why should I hamper myself and cripple my existence 
with a wife, who would probably interfere with everything that I like 
best, and who would certainly cost me a great deal and bore me to 
extinction? As for female society, and the refinements of a lady’s 
house, what do I want better than you, Princess Marion, and the 
restful security of No. 25 Halkin Street, so long as its hospitable 
doors are open to me?” 

Tom Challenger did not happen to be present when Bryant had 
this little farewell chat with his wife after dinner, and, perhaps all 
unwittingly, Bryant threw into the words a shade more of tender 
regard than usual, by reason of that excellent man’s absence; for, as 
Marion often said on the subject, “three is very good company, but 
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two is infinitely better,” and certainly the two friends had many 
thoughts and sympathies in common which did not interest Tom par- 
ticularly. Marion was much touched by Bryant’s last words, and held 
out her hand impulsively to thank him, and there was something 
almost like tears in her eyes as she said to him,— 

“ You think far too well of me, Valentine. Perhaps I ought not 
to be so selfish about you, for, of course; if marriage were to mean your 
real happiness, I suppose I ought not to dissuade you from it; much 
as I should dislike it, I would try and be kind——” 

‘“‘ My dear friend, I am sure you would. But, as a matter of fact, 
I am too old to marry. I have enjoyed my liberty too long. Besides, 
I could not fall in love now. Men either take that disease very young 
and very violently, or else they outlive the age of it and do not take 
it at all; and I am of opinion that if a man marries a woman from 
any other motive on earth save only because he loves her so dearly 
that he feels he cannot continue to live for lack of her, then that 
motive is a bad one, and his marriage is no honor to him, but only a 
disgrace.” : 

Bryant had never spoken quite so seriously about it before, and 
when he parted with the Challengers the next morning at Charin 
Cross, Marion went off on her journey with the most untroubl 
serenity of mind on his account. No dreadful strange wife, whom 
she could regard only as an interloper, would, she felt assured, come 
between herself and her friend during her absence. The earnest 
‘words he had said on the subject last night had completely lulled her 
anxieties to rest. Her only regret was at leaving bim for so long, 
bereft of her society, and of her good dinners that he would miss so 
dreadfully, she thought, with a sigh. 

“You ought to have come with us, old man!” said Tom, as he 
wrung Bryant’s hand in farewell before jumping into the railway 
‘carriage. ‘ How on earth am I to manage the Princess without your 
assistance, I should like to know? You really are an ass not to have 
chucked up your work and come too.” 

It was not very long before Valentine wished that he had done so, 
from the very bottom of his heart. 

After the Challengers’ departure, he settled down to his usual life, 
—hard work from morning to night, with pleasant dinners either at 
the club or at his friends” houses, to wind up the labors of the day, 
then generally a quiet smoke before he turned in at a moderately early 
hour for the night. 

He had a great deal of business on hand, and the small matter of 
Miss Fairfax’s marriage settlement was soon disposed of. His head 
clerk took the deed down to Hillside for signature in due course, and 
he supposed that by and by an invitation to be present at the wedding 
—which he should certainly decline—would as a matter of politeness 
be sent to him by Mr. Kirby. ioe 

Needless to say, Mrs. Stourton’s fanciful story about James Kirby’s 
condition had no value in his eyes. From the moment he divined her 
authority he ceased to attach the smallest importance to it; for his 
young cousin had frequently caused him a great deal of trouble, and 
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he had no belief in him at all. Arthur Conway was reckless and ex- 
travagant, two qualities with which the serious-minded Valentine had 


no sympathy whatever. Having come into a considerable fortune at his — 


father’s death at the early age of twenty-one, Arthur had been doin 
his best to dissipate that fortune by racing, gambling, and gene 
extravagance ever since, much to the grief of his mother, who was 
always appealing to her nephew to help her son out of his numerous 
difficulties, It was small wonder, perhaps, that young Conway, who 
seemed. to exist only in order to be to him a thorn in the flesh, should 
be no favorite with Bryant. That he was handsome, agreeable, and 
exceedingly popular with the fair sex, was no recommendation in the 
eyes of the hard-working and sober-going middle-aged cousin, whom 
Arthur for his part looked upon as a strict and disagreeable old fogy. 

Bryant’s chambers in Lincoln’s Inn Fields were among the most 
commodious and well-appointed bachelor quarters to be found in that 
time-honored and classic district. 

On arriving at his door on the second floor up the stone staircase, 
the visitor found himself received into a small square vestibule or en- 
trance-hall. The clerk’s office was to the left of the door opening into 
a small office appertaining to Mr. Peters, Bryant’s confidential clerk, 
who was also in some measure his personal attendant, and who was 
‘accustomed to stay later than the others, in order to wait upon him. 
On the opposite side of the hall was Bryant’s private study, fitted up 
in the usual severe style of a room devoted to business, with a heavy 
mahogany writing-table in front of the fireplace, littered over with 
papers, and with dark bookcases filled with law-books, and ranges of 
boxes, crammed with parchment deeds, lining the walls on three sides 
of it, from floor to ceiling. It was here he received his clients. But 
in addition to this office there was yet another room, opening out of the 
first, which was consecrated to the indulgence of all his own particular 
hobbies and tastes ; this constituted his actual home, and here he really 
lived his happiest hours, either alone or in the company of some inti- 
mate and chosen friend. This room was comfortably, even Juxuri- 
ously, furnished ; pictures of considerable merit covered the walls; 
rare china, priceless old silver “ bits,” twinkled from behind the glass 
doors of Chippendale corner-cupboards ; valuable bronze and marble 
statuettes stood on brackets and on the mantel-shelf; while there was 
not in the whole room a single piece of furniture that had not been 
bought from some well-known collection, and that was not worthy of 
a careful examination. Bryant had spent a good deal of. money, first 
and last, upon this room, and, as he had great taste in matters of deco- 
ration and artistic arrangement, the result amply repaid the care and 
time he had devoted to it. It was a delightful room, and he was justly 
proud and fond of it. Many times he had here entertained Marion 
Challenger and her husband at tea, and at least once every year they 
were accustomed to dine with him. There were in consequence certain 
additional traces of feminine fingers here and there, in matters of Indian 
embroidered draperies and deeply-frilled satin cushions, that could 
have been inspired only: by a woman’s taste. Bryant’s sanctum, in 
fact, without deviating in the least from what a man’s room ought to 
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be, did not present that cold formality of outline or that comfortless 
austerity of detail which a man’s unaided efforts are wont to impart to 
it. Behind this delightful room, curtained off by a heavy portiére from 
the rest of the premises, were Valentine’s bedroom and bath-room, so 
that the portion of his residence in which he lived was divided com- 
pletely from’ the business department in which his clerks worked,—the 
study where he received his clients and did his own work forming the 
passage of communication between the two. It may be added that 
there was a separate door from a back staircase of the house, giving 
access to the larger office, so that no noise of the arrival or departure 
of his employees could penetrate to the solicitor’s ears or disturb him 
when he was at work. Peters, only, came and went by the door he 
used himself. 

It has been necessary to give a somewhat detailed description of 
Mr. Bryant’s chambers in order that the events that. happened on a 
certain evening, now about to be related, may be fully understood. __ 

Valentine had been dining at the Oxford and Cambridge Club with 
a small party of friends. It happened to be one of those wet nights 
to which the variable climate of England is prone, and on which the 
getting home after dinner with a dry skin is a matter of serious diffi- 
culty. The rain as he left Pall Mall descended in torrents, and he had 
great trouble in getting a cab at all. There were, indeed, scarcely any 
to be seen in the streets, even in the vicinity of the clubs, and none 
at all in the neighborhood of Lincoln’s Inn. When he dismissed his 
hansom at his own door, he had to give the man an extra shilling, for, 
as he grumblingly said, it was not a night for a dog to be out in. 

He got very wet even running across the pavement into the shelter 
of the open door-way, and a long stream of drippings from his over- 
coat marked his track up the draughty stone staircase to the landing 
of his own chambers. 

It was barely half-past eleven, for Bryant, mindful of his next 
day’s work, never cared to sit up late; he came briskly up the stair- 
case, thankful to be home, out of the inclemency of the weather, and 
thrust his latch-key into his door. As he did so, however, the door 
was opened simultaneously from within, and he found that Peters was 
sitting up for him. 

Now, Peters did not sleep on the premises; he usually went away 
to his home after his master had gone out to his dinner, as soon as he 
had made the rooms tidy; for he combined, as has been said, the office 
of valet and servant with his other vocations. 

“Halloo, Peters! here still?” cried Bryant, in some surprise, and 
then, seeing a queer look of mystery and trouble in the old man’s face, 
he added, quickly, “ Has anything gone wrong?” 

“Well, sir,” and Peters closed the door softly behind him, and 
lowered his voice almost to a whisper, “ I thought perhaps I had better 
— up and tell you myself, in case it should be an unpleasant shock 
or you 

Why, what the devil is the matter ?” 

“‘ Well, sir, I am sure I hope you won’t blame me—but there is a 


lady waiting to see you.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


“ A LADY!” repeated Bryant, in the blankest dismay, “at this hour 
of night! Good God, Peters, why did you let her in? Why didn’t 
you say that I can’t attend to business at night ?” 

“T did say so, sir, over and over again, but it made no sort of differ- 
ence ta her; she said her business was most important, and that she 
must wait till you came in. I begged of her to call again to-morrow, 
but she wouldn’t so much as listen to me; she said you would not 
mind her stopping, and that she didn’t care how long she waited, so 
long as-she saw you. She has been here ever since nine o’clock,” 
added Peters, almost piteously. “TI didn’t like to leave her by herself, 
in case she might be one of them lady thieves as goes about and carries 
off the silver; I thought it my duty to remain till you came in.” 

Bryant was divesting himself of his wet overcoat. He was very 
much annoyed with Peters for allowing any client, more especially a 
woman, to go into his rooms at night, and he frowned heavily, whilst 
the corners of his lips assumed a certain stern deflection with which 
Peters was familiar. 

“You are certainly very much to blame,” he said, with displeasure, 
“and I trust you will never let such a thing happen again on any pre- 
text whatever. However, I dare say it is only my aunt, Mrs, Conway.” 

Peters was the soul of discretion, but at these words he put up 
his hand to his face; and the ghost of a smile which he respectfully 
endeavored to conceal flitted across his solemn features. 

“T don’t think it is your aunt, sir,” he said, dryly. 

Valentine was in no hurry to encounter the unknown invader. 
There were several letters that had come by post lying on the hall 
table, and he proceeded to open them leisurely: the lady, whoever she 
was, must wait his convenience. He had a great many ladies among 
his clients, none of them young or handsome, and he considered that 
whoever this particular lady might be, she ought at any rate to know 
better than to invade him after business hours and to remain until the 
middle of the night in his chambers. It was unconscionable. 

“If you please, sir,” said Peters’s voice behind him, “if you do not 
want me any longer, I shall be glad to go home. My wife is poorly 
to-night, and if you could manage about getting the lady a cab——?” 

“Oh, yes, yes, of course,” Nae Valentine, with more im- 

tience than he usually showed to his inferiors, “Go home, certainly ; 
can get the lady a cab perfectly.” 

He was, in fact, rather anxious to get the old man out of. the way : 
whatever the mystery of this lady might turn out to be, he felt that 
he had just as soon be alone to cr oe it. 

Peters went away quickly and thankfully, and he heard the hollow 
echo of his footsteps as they died away down the stone staircase out- 
side; if he had seen him chuckling to himself all the way down, he 
might have been less glad to be relieved of his presence. 

It was odd how his heart suddenly began to beat when he found 
himself alone, face to face with the necessity of tackling the intruder. 
He entered his study : the room was empty, and it increased his annoy- 
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ance when he — from the sight of the half-open door of the 
room beyond that this audacious woman had actually penetrated into 
his own sanctum. 

He lifted the: portiére curtain and went in. 

The slight figure of a woman was seated in his favorite arm-chair 
close to the shaded lamp on the table. She had found herself a book, 
and was reading. At his entrance she looked up quickly and-rose to 
her feet. For the first bewildered moment, he hardly recognized her ; 
he only saw that she was young and infinitely lovely ; then remem- 
brance came back to him, and he knew her. ~ RAE: 
‘ “Miss Fairfax! you!” he exclaimed, thunderstruck at the sight of 

er. 
“Yes, it is I.” And she smiled and held out her hand. “ Are 
you very much surprised to see me, Mr. Bryant?” 

‘Very. much indeed,” he answered, emphatically, coming forward 
into the Fight without noticing her outstretched hand, and as she saw 
his face more fully she perceived that he was not only surprised, but 
exceedingly disturbed, at the sight of her. 

“T hope you will forgive my waiting to see you,” she said, apolo- 
getically. ‘“ You see, I am in great trouble, and you promised—you 
even swore it on your honor, if you remember—that you ional be 
my friend.” 

“ Miss Fairfax,” said Bryant, very seriously, “you ought not to be 
here. Do you know the hour? Why did you not wait till to-morrow 
to see me? Of course I am your friend, I hope always to be so, but 
you must see for yourself that you have taken a very extraordinary 
step. Is your guardian in town? The best thing you can do, I think, 
is to go straight back to him in a cab at once, and if you will come 
again in the morning I will give you the very best assistance that I 
can. Besides, I cannot discuss business now; it is too late; the first 
thing to be done is to take you back to Mr. Kirby’s protection.” 

“You don’t understand. I cannot go to him: he is not in London. 
I have run away.” 

“What!” almost shouted Bryant, and then he remained staring 
hopelessly at her. ‘You have run away? Do you mean that he does 
not know that you have left Hillside?” : 

“He probably knows it by now,” replied Enid, tranquilly, “but 
he would not be able to follow me to-night: he had to go into Readin 
this afternoon, and he was not expected back till seven o’clock, an 
there is no later train to town.” 

“ But, good heavens, Miss Fairfax, do you realize the position in 
which you have placed yourself ?” cried Valentine, with ever-increasing 
dismay. 

rs is a very pee Tr I admit,” said Enid, sorrow- 
fully, “but it is not half so as the position I have been in for the 
past week. Oh, Mr. Bryant!” she cried, clasping her hands together 
with sudden passion, “save me from those men! If you knew what 
I have gone through! if you knew what I have suffered at their 
hands !”” 

“Those men? You mean Mr. Kirby ?” 
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~“T mean Mr. Kirby and his son.” 
“His son? the man you:are going to marry ?” 
“Twill not marry him!” she cried, almost frantically, wringin 
her hands together and pacing about the room like a beautiful cael 
animal. “It may be wicked, it may be inhuman on my part,—Mr. 


_ Kirby says it is,—but I cannot bring myself to it.” 


“‘ My dear young lady,” said Bryant, very seriously, “pray sit down 
again. Try and be calm and tell me what has happened. I confess 
that what you say fills me with amazement. I imagined from what 
your guardian told me that your marriage was to be one entirely of 
affection.” 

“Of affection! Good heavens!” she cried, sinking back into. the 
chair he had pushed forward to her: “why, poor James is so ill he 
cannot move without help. I don’t believe he will live a month. I 
pity him from the bottom of my heart, but I cannot feel any affection 


for him; it makes me shudder to go near him, and when he takes my 


hand and tries to draw my face down to his—oh !” and she covered her 
face shrinkingly with her hands. 

‘“‘ But was he not away on business the day I was with you?” 

“Oh, no; he was up-stairs in bed all the time.” (So Mrs. Stourton’s 
story was true, after all!) “Mr. Kirby did not, of course, want you 
to see him,” she continued ; “he looks so terrible, poor fellow, and his 
cough is dreadful to hear! I ought to pity him,—I do, indeed I do, 
—but I cannot, cannot marry him! the mere thought fills me with 
loathing.” 

“T should think so.: But why did you not tell me all this while 
I was at Hillside?” 

“T tried to. But you know what happened. He would not give 
me achance. He knew I would appeal to you, so he put something 
in that sherry to make you drowsy. I tried to wake you up, but you 
could not understand me, and then he came. in, and .it was too late, and 
he turned me out of the room.” 

“ But this is really terrible, Miss Fairfax. The man must be 
devil !” ' 

“ He is, I believe. - All this last week he has shut me up in my 
room ; I have been half starved. It was done to make me marry that 
poor dying creature before my birthday.” 

™ Before you are of age?” said Bryant, sharply. ‘“ When will 
that be?” 

“T shall be twenty-one to-morrow, and every day this week he has 
been trying to drag me to the church, where that poor half deaf and 
nearly blind clergyman, whom he has hoodwinked completely, was to 
marry us,—and this morning was the last chance. I would not go, 
and I believe he would have bedien me till he half killed me to-night. 


He said he would.” ; 
“ My poor child, how terrible! Could you not have written to 
me, or to some other friend ?” 
“T have only one other friend; but I could not have sent a letter 
by post: my door was locked, and the servants were paid to spy upon 
me. No, my only plan was to escape. When I found out that he 
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had gone away for the afternoon I got out by my bedroom window; I 
tied the sheets together and let myself down into the garden while he 
was out and the servants were all at dinner. It is not very high up. 
I threw my bag out first, and then I got down without hurting myself. 
I walked all the way to the station. Luckily I had a little money in 
my purse. My one object was to get to you. I knew I should be 
safe with you, because you are a lawyer and will know what to do to 
take care of me.” 

Bryant was silent fora moment. Her absolute faith in him touched 
him, at the same time that her entire innocence and ignorance of the 
world filled him with perplexity. In truth, the position in which she 
had placed him was a sufficiently embarrassing one, and already he 
foresaw all the difficulties and annoyances she was likely to cause him, 

“My dear Miss Fairfax,” he said, at length, “I assure you that 
you have my deepest sympathy, and I will serve you to the best of 
my ability, but it seems to me that the only thing to be considered at 
this moment is what you are to do to-night. Do you know any lady 
in town to whom you could go?” ’ 

She shook her head. “I do not know any women at all ; my only 

friend is a man, and he is quite young: that is why I came to you. 
I thought,” she added, naively, “that, as you were old, it would not 
signify.” The word made him wince; he did not like it. He looked 
at her oddly : was she laughing at him? Not in the least. Her face 
was quite serious. Did she really think him “old,” then ?—too old to 
know that she was beautiful? He was angry with her for a moment, 
and then suddenly the hot blood danced in his veins, and every pulse 
of his being tingled with a new excitement. Too old, indeed! too old 
for life and love and the rapture of a woman’s kiss? Oh, if she only 
knew ! 
. He gave a short, bitter laugh that startled her. Mrs, Challenger, 
he remembered, had thought him old too! Ah! Mrs. Challenger! 
Why on earth had she gone away? She was the one woman in the 
world who would have been of the most use to him, who could 
have helped him out of this predicament: by what fatality was it that 
she had been spirited away to the other side of Europe just at. this 
unlucky moment ! 

“ What cursed bad luck!” he groaned between his teeth. What 
was he to do? 

* -He remembered the hour,—the clock on the mantel-piece was 
striking twelve,—the torrents of rain without, the scarcity of cabs. 
Where was he to take this girl, all by herself, with no other luggage 
than the small bag which reposed on the table in front of him? What 
hotel could she go to? what lodging-house would receive her without 
suspicion? There was only one thing to be done. He had friends 
who lived close by, with whom he himself must take refuge; he must 
go and knock up some man he knew, and make some excuse; he must 
say that the rain was coming in through the ceiling and dripping on 
his bed,—that would do as well as anything else. Out he must go,— 
there was no help for it, and Enid Fairfax must be left in undivided 
possession of the citadel she had so ruthlessly stormed. He left the 
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room with a muttered excuse; she seemed quite surprised when he 
came back presently with his water-proof coat and hat, and carrying a 
small gladstone bag. 

“Why, where are you going?” she asked him, in all innocence, 
and then Bryant answered her, impatiently and irritably, “Do you 
not see? Iam going out. I cannot stay here. You may think me 
old,—I dare say I am; I am forty. But even such a burden of years 
as that would not prevent the world from casting a slur on your repu- 
tation were it to be told that you had remained with me, here in my 
rooms, until the morning.” 

The words were brutal, and almost coarse: the moment he had 
spoken them he was cursing himself for a beast to have said them. 

A hot wave of color flooded her. lovely face; a sense of shame 
unutterable swept over her; her whole form drooped and swayed as 
though under a bodily blow. 

“Oh, I will go—I will go!” she wailed. “I did not think 

“T am a brute!” he cried, hoarsely. “ For God’s sake forgive me; 
I did not mean it. I know, my dear, that you only look upon me as 
a stupid old legal fogy.” He took her hands in his,—he drew her 
towards him ; for one moment she wept, and her fair head sank upon 
his shoulder. With a strange new tenderness, he stroked her soft 
silky hair with a trembling hand. “ Was that not it? My dear child,” 
he went on, brokenly, “ forgive me for my cruelty: you see, you are 
so innocent, you don’t know what wicked things people say about 
nothing at all ; but it does not do to set the world’s opinion at defiance, 
and so I must go; I have a friend two doors off who will take me in. 
It is no trouble to me at all, I assure you, and I must beg of you to 
make yourself as comfortable as you can in my quarters. I will send 
in a nice respectable old woman to you in the morning; she is my 
clerk’s wife, Mrs. Peters; she will take you for my niece,—that is 
what I shall tell her. She will look after you, and bring you some 
tea, and then when you are quite rested I wil] come and see you, and 
we will talk over matters together and see what is best to be done.” 

And so he left her soothed and comforted by his kind words, and 
went out again into the wet night. And then Enid, utterly worn out 
in body and mind, rolled herself up in her travelling cloak, and, 
throwing herself down on the sofa, fell fast asleep almost immediately. 


” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir was twelve o’clock, and Enid Fairfax had been within an appre- 
ciable distance of sleeping the clock round. 

She was up now, and felt refreshed and rested. Mrs. Peters had 
brought her an early cup of tea, and later on had assisted her to make 
such amount of dressing and renovation of toilet as the modest dimen- 
sions of her luggage admitted. 

“ And now, miss, if you will go into the next room,” said the old 
lady, in conclusion, “ I will let your uncle know that you are ready.” 

Enid went back into the sanctum, where she had slept upon the 
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sofa, but everything now looked different from what it had appeared to 
her last night in the lamp-light. The windows were wide open, and a 
flood of noonday sunshine poured into the room; the air, after the 
drenching rain of the night, was fresh and balmy, and a little breeze 
came fluttering straight from heaven’s blue into the solicitor’s rooms, 

A small table that had been drawn up near the window was cov- 
ered with a table-cloth, and upon it a meal was laid out which partook 
more of the nature of lunch than breakfast ; a cold chicken, something 
hot under a silver cover, a bottle of hock, and some delicious-looking 
chocolate cakes, was the fare provided for her; and Enid, who since 
yesterday had eaten nothing but a dry crust of bread and‘a cup of milk 
which she had swallowed before she fled from her room at Hillside, 
felt positively famished as her eyes lit upon these dainty preparations. 
There was in addition a bunch of spring flowers upon the table, in adeep 
ruby glass vase, while a little knot of sweet-smelling violets was laid 
among the snowy folds of her table-napkin. 

At this moment Bryant came into the room by the opposite door. 

He greeted her with a smile and an outstretched hand. He thought 
that she was as fresh and sweet to look at as the morning itself. 

“Well, have you slept well? Are you rested?” he asked, looking 
keenly and admiringly into her lovely face. There was no trace in 
words or manner of the annoyance he had betrayed last night. Prob- 
ably he had told himself that, the worst having been tided over, he 
should now be able to extricate himself and her with no further diffi- 
culty from a somewhat delicate position. 

“Sit down and have something to eat,” he said, leading her to the 
table. ‘“ You must be very hungry, for I dare say you did not have 
much dinner before you left Hillside.” 

“T am positively starved,” she answered, as she sat down and lifted 
the little bunch of violets to her nose. “Dinner? Why, I have for- 
gotten what dinners are like. It is more than a week since I have been 
allowed anything but dry bread !” 

“Good God !” ejaculated Bryant below his breath. This detail con- 
cerning Mr. Kirby’s persecution of her struck him as infinitely more 
appalling than anything else she had told him. No dinner! The 
world might come to an end, before Valentine Bryant would forego his 
dinner ! 

“How truly awful!” he said, with unfeigned horror. “For 
heaven’s sake, begin to eat at once, instead of smelling those violets.” 
And he proceeded to help her to something of a nondescript appear- 
ance but of a deliciously savory fiavor out of the hot dish in front 
of him. 

“ Mr. Bryant, you are a magician! Who cooks for you? Isit the 
old woman who came to help me this morning? Where is her kitchen? 
She must be a perfect genius.” 

“ My dear Miss Fairfax, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields there is neither 
cooking nor keeping of cooks. Everything you see before you is 
brought in ready from a French restaurant in Holborn, without which 
the unlucky bachelors in these wilds would be in a far worse plight 
than they are.” 
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“ And the flowers? do they come too from the restaurant with the 
food ?” 

“ Not exactly. Miss Fairfax, I have not forgotten that it is yopr 
twenty-first birthday——” 

“Oh, how good you are!” cried Enid, gratefully, and straightway 
she pinned the violets into her dress close under her little pointed chin, 
so that it nestled down lovingly into the dewy sweetness of the flowers 
every time she bent her head. 

Valentine caught himself looking at those violets with a pleasure 
that was not purely artistic. ‘“ Happy flowers that kiss so fair a face!” 
he thought, and then, remembering that she had placed them there 
because they were his gift, there came over him a glow of well-being 
and content to which he was totally unaccustomed. 

“You must not suppose,” he said, aloud, “ that we lawyers have 
feasts of this nature every morning of our lives; a sandwich and a 
glass of sherry is usually all the lunch I have time for; but when a 
young lady of property comes of age under my roof, what can I do but 
kill the fatted calf in her honor? and so I despatched my servant to 
Messrs. Dubois’s establishment for a ‘déjediner a la fourchette’ com- 

lete.” 

“ You are very good to me,” she said once more, this time with a 
sweet ana gracious gravity that sat charmingly upon her young face, 
and as she spoke she lifted her eyes and looked at him. What eyes she 
had !—how blue, how deep, how full of soul! He caught himself won- 
dering if those eyes could be made to fill with tenderness or with pas- 
sion, and whether there was any man alive who had already the power 
to conjure up her heart into those heavenly depths. And if not,—if 
no ! 

Then she spoke, cutting short these altogether riotous fancies and 
speculations : 

“ Mrs, Peters called you my uncle.” 

“Did she?” he answered, laughing. “Iam glad she believes in 
that somewhat lame and incredible theory.” 

“Do you know,” continued Enid, seriously, “I wish very much 
that you were really my uncle ?” 

“Do you?” he said, grimly. If a bucket of cold water had been 
suddenly poured over him, Mr. Bryant could not have fallen more 
rapidly from heaven to earth. 

“T do not feel myself endued with any avuncular qualifications 
whatever,” he said, so stiffly that Enid lifted her eyebrows in surprise, 
wondering what had offended him. 

“T suppose he does not like my wishing to be related to him,” she 
thought, crestfallen, and then lapsed into silence. 

He was sorry, for he saw she did not understand him, and he began 
loading her plate with the chocolate cakes, till she smiled and thanked 
him, and he felt happy once more. 

And all the time the little brown London sparrows were chirruping 
in the narrow paved court-yard outside, and the sunshine came twink- 
ling in through the leaves of a plane-tree close to the window, throwing 
tender lights and shadows upon the soft smooth coils of her hair, aad 
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dancing merrily over the silver and glass upon the table, and presently 
a bee, who must have lost his way from some suburban garden, came 
humming in through the open casement, and buried himself with a 
murmur of content among the heavy-scented jonquils and hyacinths in 
the vase upon the table. ; : 

Oh, happy hour! happier than either of them was to realize until 
long afterwards: not until cruel doubts, and harsh words, and sorrow, 
had come between them, to make them know the value of its lost sweet- 
ness! . 

. © Now we must talk business,” said Bryant, at last, when that de- 
lightful little banquet had come to an end. “TI have not long to-spare 
you, for presently I shall have to go back to my work, so I will tell 
you in a very few words what I have already done, and what I propose 
to do for the future. To begin with, Miss Enid, do you understand 
that being of age to-day, and still unmarried, is a fact which renders 
you independent of your guardian? At twelve o’clock last night, 
whilst you and I were talking in this room, your guardian’s trustee- 
ship came to an end, and you entered into the sole and uncontrolled 

ssession of your fortune.” 

“Really? Then is that the reason Mr. Kirby was so very ‘anxious 
I should marry poor James before my twenty-first birthday ?” 

“Probably. His wisdom was as that of the serpent. But, fortu- 
nately, his trusteeship ended at the moment the clock struck twelve last 
night ; and now you are your own mistress. You are comparatively 
rich, you have thirty thousand pounds of your own, and your money 
is all safely invested. You can do exactly as you like with your life; 
nobody can now force you to do anything against your inclinations: 

ou can do as you please.” - 

“T would rather do as you advise,” she said, thoughtfully. - 

“For the present, at least, I felt sure you would say that ; and that 
is why I have ventured to do something for you this morning without 
consulting you beforehand.” 

“Yes ?” 

“You know, of course, that you cannot. stay here,” he went on, a 
little hurriedly and with embarrassment, “not even for an hour longer. 
For your own sake, and, I may add, for mine also, I must be inhospi- 
table, and turn you out as soon as you.can get your bonnet on.” 

“Yes, I quite understand.” She did understand it.now, for her 
color rose; but her eyes wandered dully away out of the window. 
What was she to do in the wide world, alone without him, her only 
friend ? of what use would her money. be to her? : 

Somehow the sunshine seemed colder and dimmer, and the rustling 
branches of the plane-tree did but echo the sigh that was in her own 
heart. 

“T would have been a daughter to him if he had let me stay,” she 
thought, not perhaps understanding herself. ‘“ What: wicked people 
there must be in the world, who could see harm in it !” 

“And so,” he went on, “I have taken rooms for you in a lodging- 
house near Hyde Park. Some friends of mine were there last year, 
and found them very comfortable. The landlady is a motherly woman, 
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and will thoroughly look after you. I have been there myself this 
morning and arranged everything. I shall, of course, advance you all 
the money you require, until your own affairs are settled, and I shall 
also write to-day to Mr. Kirby to give him your address. I shall teil 
him that you went yesterday to this lodging, and that you have con- 
sulted me as to your future, and placed the management of your for- 
tune in my hands: you do so, do you not?” he added, with a smile. 

“Oh, yes. But—am I to go on living there by myself?” 

“ That is as you please. I have only taken the rooms for a week 
at present. I think I should recommend you to advertise for a com- 
panion to live with you.” 

“ A companion ?” she echoed, startled. 

“ Yes; some nice middle-aged lady who would go about with you. 
There are plenty such to be found. You see, Miss Fairfax, you are 
very young and inexperienced, and you know very little about the 
value of money ; you might easily be cheated and imposed upon on all 
sides. Besides, if you will excuse my saying so, you are far too—too 
pretty to live by yourself.” 

How inadequate the feeble word “ pretty” sounded as applied to her ! 
He was half ashamed to use it. But Enid had no personal vanity : very 
beautiful women, as a rule, are singularly free from it. She looked up 
laughingly. 

“AmI? So they told me,—all those young men I met when I 
went to a ball once. Do you know, it does not seem to me that it is a 
‘ good thing at all to be pretty? My guardian would never let me see 
anybody again afterwards, for that reason: he said I was too pretty 
to be allowed to go about. And now you say I am too pretty to live 
alone, and that I must have a strange woman to take care of me! Ido 
wish I was ugly !” she added, fervently ; at which Bryant laughed aloud. 

“Well, I don’t; not any more than I wish I were your uncle! 
Our wishes do not seem to coincide, Miss Enid. But now, my dear 
child,” he went on, seriously, and with quite a paternal manner, “do 
not waste any more time: put on your bonnet at once. Peters shall 
get you a cab, and his wife shall go with you to Albion Street and see 
you safely there. I shall desire your late guardian to send everything 
that belongs to you at Hillside there ; and here is sufficient money to 
enable you to get anything you may require meanwhile.” 

She rose from the table, and he counted the money, notes, gold, and 
silver, out into the little leather purse which she held out to him; and 
whilst they were standing thus close together in friendly proximity 
upon the hearth-rug, with the disordered luncheon-table behind them, 
—the two chairs hastily pushed away just as they had risen from 
them, while the velvet-coated bee was still murmuring his confidences 
into the yellow hearts of the jonquils,—there happened something so 
unexpected, so terrible, so tragical, even, that suddenly all this neat 
little programme which he had so carefully arranged and thought out 
fell shattered like a pack of cards to the ground, while in a moment, in 
the twinkling of an eye, swift as lightning, that flashes, strikes, and 
kills, the whole after-life of these two became changed and altered, so 
that never, never were they the same to each other any more. 

Vou. LII.—19 
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There arose a sudden noise without, an angry voice insisting, a 
soothing voice expostulating ; then a scuffle, and the violent bursting 
open of a door. ‘The whole thing did not take ten seconds ; and there 
stood Mr. Kirby, purple with rage, and gasping with blind fury, in 
front of them! 

“T knew it !—you villain! you profligate! you blackguard!” he 
shouted, shaking his fist frantically in Bryant’s face. 

“‘ Leave the room, Peters, this instant !”’ 

Peters vanished. 

“Mr. Kirby, by what right do you force your way into my private 
room and use such improper and violent language to me?” 

“ By what right, indeed? By what right have you decoyed my 
ward up to London in order to ruin her ?” 

The two men stood opposite each other. Bryant was upright, drawn 
to his full height, and white as death. He turned a cold, stern face 
upon his accuser. Only a slight nervous twitching of the corners of 
his lips betrayed the horrible effect these words had upon him. 

“If you will listen to me,” he began, in a quiet, measured voice 
that seemed somehow as if it was not his own voice at all, but be- 
longed to some one else, so intense was the vibration of concentrated 
emotion within him, “I will explain to you that, whatever you may 
fancy to the contrary, you are entirely mistaken.” 

“ Mistaken !” shouted Kirby, in a voice of thunder ; “ mistaken in 
the evidence of my senses? ‘You fvol!” suddenly turning round and 
pointing from the table behind him with a rapid gesture of compre- 
hension to the door of the inner room beyond, which happened to have 
been left ajar. “I find you here together, alone, at twelve o’clock in 
the morning,—you and this wretched, abandoned girl,—this ” 

And there followed a terrible scathing word, under which Enid, 
white as ashes, shrank and cowered back with a cry of agony, bowing 
her scarlet face in utter shame upon her knees. 

Then Valentine Bryant, strong in innocence and in a sense of injus- 
tice, and with angry shame for himself and for her, stood up before 
that cruel slander as archangels are said to stand before defaming 
devils. 

“ Be silent !” he said : “ do not dare to speak foul words in the pres- 
ence of this lady, who is as pure as the angels of God Almighty.” 
There was a moment’s silence: Bryant’s temples throbbed violently. 
There are times in life when a man does not pause to think or to cal- 
culate, when all that is sordid and selfish falls away from him, and 
when the nobler self, which each of us inherits from his Maker, lifts 
him for the moment above the baser metal of his earthly nature. 

Such a moment it was with Valentine Bryant; and the lie that he 
uttered was fifty times more worthy of forgiveness than half the truths 
that are spoken by the sons of men. 

“This lady is my wife,” he said, with a strange calmness. ‘“ We 
were married this morning at ten o’clock. “This,” pointing to the 
table in the window, “is our wedding-feast, which you have inoppor- 
tunely interrupted.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Bur such moments of unnatural exaltation are seldom of long 
duration: A man may plunge off the parapet of a bridge to rescue a 
drowning beggar, with the courage of a supreme self-sacrifice, but it 
is doubtful whether he would have the moral strength to repeat the 
deed several times running. P 

Almost before the hansom that carried her away from his door 
had disappeared round the corner of the square, Valentine Bryant was 
staring the full meaning of that which he had said in the face; and 
that which he thus looked at was singularly distasteful to him. He 
had said very little to her after the summary departure of the still 
enraged but entirely defeated and baffled Kirby. He had told her 
briefly to start at once, to go to Albion Street, as he had arranged, 
and to wait there until she heard from him. 

He was, in truth, almost too stunned to speak to her at all: he felt 
like a man who has had a bad fall and who is wounded and crushed 
all over. 

When she had murmured a few broken words of gratitude to him 
because he had saved her by what seemed to her a clever trick, he had 
answered her very coldly, but certainly a little at random,— 

“Do not speak about it, please. I could not help myself, and 
there was nothing else to be done.” 

And she did not understand him. 

To do him justice, he understood himself perfectly. When he 
began to recover from the shock a little, he realized that a man of 
honor cannot speak such a lie to save a woman’s reputation, and not 
do his best to act up to that lie, so that it shall become a truth. 

He himself, as well as Enid, had been in an awful predicament, 
and for his own sake, for the sake of his professional reputation and 
credit, even more than for her sake, he was bound to get out of that 
predicament. He was well aware that such a scandal, were it to be 
spread abroad, would ruin him professionally : the story was too well 
attested, the evidence against him too damning, not to be believed. 
Hundreds would believe it ; it would get into those abominable society 
papers, which exist only in order to drag the miserable secrets on men’s 
private lives into the cruel glare of publicity and distort them to suit 
a sensational paragraph, and, once there, not all the purity and innocence 
of a Joseph would be of any avail to whiten his smirched and black- 
ened name. He had always prided himself upon the stainlessness of 
his morals and the uprightness of his career, and had often said of him- 
self to others, “ In my life there are, thank God, no dark corners : the 
whole world is welcome to sift every action of my past existence.” 
And yet it was he who had been overtaken by this dire calamity. 

He intended to marry Enid; he must marry her, in fact, and that 
with as little delay as possible. Of that primary necessity there was 
no sort of shadow of doubt in his mind. 

After he had married her, then what? 

“Apres ¢d le déluge ’’ he said to himself aloud, in the bitterness of 
his soul. He looked round the peaceful sanctum that was so infinitely 
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dear to him. Peters was clearing away the remains of that fatal meal 
that had been his undoing: he had even carried the flowers in the ruby 
vase away out of his sight, and the place had very quickly resumed its 
habitual sober and yet harmonious and peaceful aspect. He looked 
round upon his household gods with an indescribable anguish ; his 
favorite pictures, his cherished “ bits of blue,” his dearly-prized Chip- 
pendale and buhl, the wide arm-chair where he had often sat reading 
his pet authors into the small hourg in the peaceful silence and security 
of his bachelorhood,—must he give up all this, relinquish the whole of 
his life’s joys, tear himself from all he loved and valued most on earth, 
and all because a thoughtless, inconsiderate girl, who was almost a 
stranger to him, had flung herself with reckless folly into his arms? 

There was a moment after she had gone when he positively hated 
her! An hour ago he had been very near to loving her: the glamour 
of her womanly presence in this inner stronghold of his life, the charm 
of her great beauty, the very simplicity of her nature, had fascinated 
him, and had awakened in him something which no woman he had 
met before had ever called into life. But all that was over now. The 
events which had followed upon those brief moments of sweetness had 
roughly and violently destroyed what had been in truth the first frail 
blossom of a dawning love. 

Now, he could only remember that a very terrible thing had be- 
fallen him, and that he owed this terrible thing to her. 

He was not able to spend much time, however, in brooding over 
his troubles. He had to go to the Law Courts; there were appoint- 
ments to be kept, clients to be interviewed and advised, clerks to direct 
and give orders to; and above all ‘this ordinary work there was another 
piece of important business that no one could do for him, which it be- 
hooved him to set about as quickly as possible. ; 

And yet through it all, all day long, wherever he went, whatever 
he did, and whatsoever other matters seemed to be occupying his whole 
attention, there lay at the bottom of his heart a dull, dogged determi- 
nation not to be altogether worsted and defeated by the cruel destiny 
which had overtaken him. 

“T will do so much, no more,” he kept on repeating to himself. 
“T will do all that is right and just, everything that honor demands 
of me, but nothing else,—nothing else. Nobody, surely, could expect 
it of me!” 

And thus his thought grew and strengthened within him, until it 
became perfected and ripened into a fixed and unalterable decision. 

Meanwhile, Enid Fairfax possessed her soul in patience and in soli- 
tude in Albion Street. The lodgings were what is called “ nice ;” 
that is to say, they were clean and airy and substantially furnished ; 
but to the mind of a refined lady of cultivated tastes can furnished 
lodgings, especially in London, ever be really “ nice” ? 

Enid found those two ground-floor rooms unspeakably dreadful. 
She did not believe she could ever feel herself at home in them. She 
spent her time wandering aimlessly up and down them, fingering the 
cheap ornaments upon the mantel-piece, altering the arrangement of 
the chairs with their crochet-work antimacassars, pulling down and 
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putting up again the sixpenny Japanese fans upon the walls, with the 
restlessness of one who has a fever. Often she came to a stand-still in 
front of the window and stared miserably at the passing traffic of the 
street, or craned her head round the corner in order to catch a side- 
ways glimpse of the trees in Hyde Park. 

At last, tired of expecting and waiting and hoping for she knew 
not what, she remembered that she had hardly any clothes with her, 
that she had money, and that there were shops in the near vicinity of 
her prison: she remembered, in short, one of woman’s supremest con- 
solations. She rang the bell and asked her landlady to tell her of the 
best shop in the neighborhood where pretty things could be seen and 
bought. 

Mrs. Green promptly recommended Marshall & Snellgrove’s, and 
Enid sallied forth and found her way there. 

She was in point of fact in want of many actual necessaries, for she 
did not know when she would receive her boxes from Hillside ; so that 
for about two hours she managed to enjoy herself pretty fairly among 
the bewildering delights of the large fashionable shop. 

Among other things, she bought for herself a ready-made dress 
which was temptingly displayed upon a stand. It was a simply-made 
dress of a pale heliotrope color, and it took her fancy. The sales- 
woman who showed it to her told her that it was a Paris pattern, and 
persuaded her to try it on. By good fortune it fitted her as though it 
had been made for her. Then she selected a bonnet to wear with it, 
and directed that her purchases should be sent to her to Albion Street. 

“T wonder whether he will like it,’ she thought, as she walked 
home, not ill pleased with her afternoon’s work. “I wish I knew if 
he is fond of that color. I hope he will think it suits me.” 

For her thoughts dwelt almost incessantly on Valentine, and there 
was in her mind a vague tremor of expectation concerning her future 
relations with him, that burned like a fever in her veins. 

But when she had unpacked and tried on all her new purchases 
and put them away carefully in the wardrobe, there fell a great depres- 
sion of spirits upon her, and the long solitary evening in her dreary 
rooms, when no message came from Valentine, no word to cheer her, 
no sign that he remembered her existence, made her realize to the full 
her utter loneliness in the world. 

“ Even Arthur Conway and his silly notes would amuse me now,” 
she thought. “ What nonsense they were! and yet it was an excite- 
ment to go and look for them in the old hollow stump near the holly- 
bush in the shrubbery.” 

She unlocked her bag and took a small packet of letters out of an 
inner pocket,—there were six of them in all,—and as she read them 
over she smiled a good deal to herself over them. They were, in 
truth, very exaggerated and boyish effusions. 

“ Beautiful angel!” began one, “am I never to see you again? 
How can I penetrate your prison-walls? I dream of you inces- 
santly-——” etc., ete. 

She read them through one after the other with a certain disgust ; 
they seemed to her now to be utter foolishness; yet at the time she 
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received them she had clung to them desperately, as a drowning man 
clings to a straw, for so bad had been her case that Arthur Conway 
and his boyish adoration had seemed to hold out a hope of deliverance 
which she could not afford to throw away. As she read them again 
one after the other, she wondered how she had ever cared to receive 
them ; she recalled Arthur’s youthful pink-and-white face, but only to 
contrast it with another face, stern and rugged, yet filled with power 
and individuality,—a face that had begun to dominate her whole being. 

“ And I thought him old and uninteresting!” she said to herself, 
with self-abasement, as she tore the silly letters she had hitherto 
cherished into a hundred fragments and tossed them impetuously into 
the waste-paper basket. 

“ Poor Arthur! he wanted to be my friend. He would have helped 
me if he had known how,” she said to herself, when she had destroyed 
the last of these relics of a foolish and meaningless episode. “ In those 
days I had no one else in the world, and I did not like to throw the 
faintest chance of escape away; but now I do not want him: I am 
free, and I have found a better friend!” And again that other man, 
with his dark clever face and striking personality, came between her 
and the boy worshipper of other days, thrilling her through and through 
with a strange new excitement, and with secret longings of which she 
was half ashamed for the unknown that seemed to lie in Valentine 
Bryant’s hands and to hold out to her all sorts of vague and wonderful 
possibilities. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Lire had carried Enid Fairfax along with gigantic strides, when, 
at the early hour of half-past nine the following day, she found her- 
self hurrying Eastward ina hansom cab in obedience to a brief sum- 
mons which had reached her by special messenger at eight o’clock in 
the morning. 

She had arrayed herself in the new dress of pale lilac which she 
had purchased the day before, a little structure of lace and Parma 
violets crowned her soft fair hair, and the pretty delicate-colored rib- 
bons framed in her lovely face with a setting as of spring flowers. She 
had never looked more fair, and perhaps she knew it, and was glad, 
for she said to herself as she went, “ He has sent for me to make me 
his wife! It is my wedding-day, and I am glad, glad and proud, for 
I love him,—I love him !” 

She was a little flushed and breathless: how slowly the hansom 
seemed to go, threading its way through the throng of omnibuses and 
carts along the crowded thoroughfare! Would she be late? What 
would he say to her? she wondered. How would he address her on 
their marriage morning,—he whose wooing had been so brief and 
stormy ? 

She lost herself in the wildest imaginings, that were as widely 
remote from the reality as it was possible to conceive; for she knew 
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no more of the nature and temper of the man who had summoned her 
than of the merest stranger that passed her by in the street. 

The morning was faintly misty, and a trifle chilly, as May morn- 
ings in London are apt to be. ‘There was no glad sunshine to warm 
that little lonely bride on her solitary way, but she did not miss it, 
neither did the sadness of it all strike her; she was not at all sorry 
for herself because she was alone on that day of days of a woman’s 
life, when she is usually surrounded by those who have loved and 
known her since her childhood ; she was going all by herself into the 
unknown, and yet she was not in the least afraid. 

She did not know the man; he was nearly old enough to be her 
father ; his thoughts, his tastes, his opinions, were all a closed volume 
to her; and yet an unbounded faith in him and in his goodness filled 
her heart with hope and happiness. 

As the hansom pulled up at the door in Lincoln’s Inn Fields she 
saw that he was standing there waiting for her. Her heart sank a 
little as he took his place by her side with scarcely a word of greeting. 

He was pale and silent: for some moments he did not even speak 
to her ; then, with an apparent effort, he turned towards her : 

“You understand, Enid, do you not, what we are both guing to do 
this morning? I am taking you toa church close by, where I have 
arranged that we are to be married.” 

The lovely flush of hope and happiness had already faded away 
from her face; she only bent her head so that he should not see the 

thering tears in her eyes. 

“This step, which you see has been forced upon us by—circum- 
stances,” he continued, in a cold, measured voice, and with a percepti- 
ble pause before the last word which made her realize all at once how 
entirely those “circumstances” were her own fault, “this step is one 
which I believe we are both taking deliberately, and of our own free 
will. You understand this, do you not?” 

“Oh, yes,” she murmured, brokenly. “How can I ever thank 

ou? You are very good to me.” 

“T believe that I am doing my duty,” he answered, gravely, and 
after that he said nothing more. 

What a grotesque and hideous nightmare was the scene that followed! 
—the bare, empty church, with its whitewashed walls and gloomy gal- 
leries, the hollow sound of their footsteps echoing drearily up the aisle, 
to where a dull-looking clergyman of the old-fashioned Low-Church 
type stood awaiting them, glaring at them suspiciously over the top of 
his spectacles, whilst the bustling and obsequious pew-opener and her 
rheumatic husband, pressed into the service for the occasion, exchanged 
glances of amusement as they took their places behind them. 

But, whatever might be his suspicions and surmises, the rector had 
no possible excuse for expressing them. The license, purchased only 
yesterday, was in due order, the dull brick edifice in Bloomsbury was 
Mr. Bryant’s parish church, although he had never been inside of it 
before, and the bride was of age. If it was a runaway match, there 
seemed to be no sufficient reason for it: the bridegroom was of sedate 
appearance, while the bride looked sad enough for a funeral. The 
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Rev. Mr. Boyne was puzzled: so queer a couple had never come to 
him to be married before; but there was nothing that he could say 
against it; moreover, he was a poor man with a large family, and the 
fees were of some importance to him. ; 

It did not take long, that wedding ceremony; there was no glad 
hymn of joy, no chanting of the psalms, no organ to peal forth the 
immortal triumph-notes of the Wedding March. It was all dull, and 
cold, and monotonous ; and it was all very quickly over. 

In less than half an hour’s time Valentine and his bride were back 
again in the hansom that had waited for them outside the door of the 
church. ‘ 

He looked so cold and stern, and so utterly wretched into the bar- 
gain, that out of her despair a little courage arose in her heart. She 
laid her hand timidly upon his arm. 

“Do not look so unhappy,” she managed to say to him. “ Is this 
so terrible to you? Why did you not tell me before? But, indeed, 
indeed, I will try and prove my gratitude to you.” 

It was as though he did not hear the faint pleading voice: he 
— his hand over his brow, and something like a groan burst from 
his lips. 

“Oh, don’t! don’t !” she cried, brokenly. ‘“ Am I then so utterly 
repulsive to you?” Then, with a little trembling laugh, she added, 
impulsively, “ Anyhow, I am not a beggar: there may at least be 
some worldly advantage to you in this marriage.” 

He turned round upon her almost savagely. ‘ Are you thinking 
about your money ?” he cried, with a harsh and scornful laugh. “Do 
you suppose I want your money ? that it is for that I have made you 
my wife? Good God! if I were starving I would not touch one 
farthing of it.” 

It seemed to him to be the very last drop in his cup of bitterness, 
that she should offer her money to him as a consofation. 

The hansom drew up at his door in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. He 
got out and held out his hand to her. 

“ Am I to come in?” she asked, in surprise. 

“Certainly. You have a right here now. Besides, I wish to 
speak to you.” 

She followed him meekly up the stone staircase. 

“ Peters,” said Bryant to that bewildered individual, who met them 
upon the threshold, “I wish to explain to you that this lady, who you 
wil] remember was here the other night, is my wife.” 

“Your wife, Mr. Bryant!” ejaculated Peters, faintly, almost sink- 
ing to the ground with the shock of this astounding announcement. 
“Good Lord, sir! my old woman said she understood you to say the 
lady was your niece!” 

“Your old woman understood me wrongly, then. It did not suit 
me to announce my marriage to you then: it suits me to do so now. 
Mrs. Bryant wants some lunch. Go out at once, my good fellow, and 
get us something to eat.” 

He led the way into his private room, Enid following him timidly 
with a sinking heart. 
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“ You said something about your money to me just now,” he began 
when he had invited her to take a seat, and the door was shut. “I 
want you to know at once that your fortune will be entirely at your 
own disposal. There are some papers here which I want you to sign 
presently ; two of my clerks will witness them ; they are to the effect 
that I have no part or share whatever in anything that you possess: I 
resign all possible claim that I might have as your husband.” 

“ But I do not wish this!’ she interrupted him, with real distress, 
“What do you take me for, that I should desire such a thing? I want 
you to share everything.” 

“You are very good. Unfortunately, such an arrangement is im- 
possible. Moreover, I really do not want any addition to my income, 
—I am quite well enough off,—and I wish you to have the sole and 
entire control of your money. We will not discuss this subject any 
further, if you please,” he added, with extreme coldness. “ It must be 
sufficient for you to know that I have settled it.” 

She shaded her face with her hand, and the slow tears that had 
been gathering thickly in her eyes dropped down one by one upon the 
table against which she leaned. . 

Would he not give her one kind word ?—one smile, one look, even, 
to warm the icy coldness that was falling upon her heart? Why had he 
done this thing ? why had he lifted her from earth to heaven, if it was 
. only to cast her down into this outer darkness of blighting displeasure ? 

Ah, why did no good angel bid her throw herself at his feet and 
cry out to him, “For pity’s sake, take me to your heart! Love me 
a little !—let me find my happiness in your enfolding arms !” 

Such words, indeed, were beating their way tumultuously to her 
lips, but she had not the courage to utter them. Perhaps if she had 
done so, if she had pleaded boldly for the love she craved, things might 
have ended differently. He was not perhaps so cold towards her as he 
seemed to be. Assuredly it was an effort to him to keep up this atti- 
tude of anger and of scorn. He was hardening his heart against her, 
crushing down all softer thoughts with an iron hand; his angry dis- 
gust at this marriage, which he had neither sought nor desired, but into 
which her folly had driven him, made him shut his ears to her trem- 
bling words, and rendered him blind to all her sweetness and beauty. 
Yet all the time, through all the harshness and the cruelty, there were 
voices within him clamoring to be heard, to which he obstinately re- 
fused to listen. If he had given way but for one moment, or if she 
had but cried out to him those magic words, “ I love you !” then surely 
the barriers of his angry pride must have broken down, and all his 
hardness have melted into tenderness. But she was not brave enough 
to speak, and it did not occur to him for a moment to divine that this 
lovely girl in the prime of her youth and her beauty had actually 
fallen in love with him. Had she not called him “old”? Had she 
not come to him in the first instance purely and solely for professional 
advice? And, above all, had she not actually expressed a wish that he 
had been her uncle? Bryant did not believe in miracles, and that Enid 
should suddenly and unexpectedly have discovered herself to be in love 
with him would certainly have struck him as little short of miraculous. 
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And so the golden opportunity, that might have changed the whole 
aspect of life to them both, lingered but for a moment and then spread 
its wings and passed away, as opportunities have a habit of doing if 
we do not seize them quickly ere they fly. 

“T want you to tell me now,” were his next words to her, cold still, 
but not quite so cruel and cutting, “ where you would like to live.” 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“Wherever you wish, of course,” she answered, quickly. 

“No, it must be your own choice. You will not, I dare say, care 
to remain long at those lodgings ?” 

“Qh, no! they are dreadful! Indeed, London altogether—that 
is, of course, unless you like it best—is rather oppressive to me.” 

“You prefer the country, then?” he inquired, politely, passing over 
her timid deference to his tastes. 

“Oh, very much.” And alittle color and animation came flashing 
back into her face and eyes. 

“Task you,” he continued, “ because I happen to know of a small 
furnished house in Hertfordshire, belonging to one of my clients, that 
is to be let. It is vacant now, and can be had immediately; it is a 
pretty little place, with a charming garden, close to the church and 
village, and about two miles from a station. There are good stables, 
and a gardener is left, two in-door servants as well, I believe, and the 
country round is wooded and interesting. I fancy it would suit you. , 
Do you like the idea of it?” 

“ Immensely !” she exclaimed, with eager interest. ‘“ How kind of 
you to think of it! But——” and she looked at him with a little 
questioning hesitation, “if it is two miles from the station, how would 
it suit you for getting up to town? You would have to come up and 
down every day, would you not?” 

He looked away from her: he could not meet her eyes. For a 
moment, indeed, a sense of actual shame overpowered him at that 
which he intended to do. 

It was a base trick to play upon her, said the voice of his better 
self within him; but he would not listen to that voice: why should 
he? He had surely done enough for her, all that honor required of 
him. He had saved her name: what more could she possibly expect 
of him? 

“You do not seem quite to understand the position of affairs be- 
tween us,” he said, in a cold metallic voice that seemed to freeze her 
into stone. “The fact is, I have no thought whatever of living with 
you. There is no reason why we should remain a drag upon each 
other. You bear my name, and I feel certain that you will do nothing 
to disgrace it. For my part, I will make it my business to attend 
scrupulously to your welfare and your comfort, but we need make no 
further claims upon each other. You will go your way, and I shall 
go mine. I have no intention of altering my manner of life, and I 
see no reason why you should not arrange your existence pleasantly 
without any reference to me whatever. Have I spoken plainly enough ? 
do you understand me now ?” 

’ She rose slowly to her feet. She was white down to her very lips. 
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For a moment she looked at him fixedly, and there was something in 
the clear light of those blue eyes that almost—not quite—pierced 
through that outer coating of selfish cruelty and -hard-heartedness in 
which he had enveloped himself. His own eyes fell to the ground be- 
neath that steadfast look of mingled reproach and scorn. He could 
not brazen it out, or meet it. 

“T understand you perfectly ; and I will obey you,” she said, at 
_ last, slowly and very distinctly. Then, without a word of farewell, 
she went quietly away by herself, out of the warm shelter of that 
charming room, which was never more to open its doors to her again. 





CHAPTER IX. 


“ Wuar has befallen your fidus Achates, Marion? I never saw 
any one so changed in my life.” 

The ladies were sitting at luncheon together in 25 Halkin Street, 
one day at the end of the first week in June. 

Marion, fresh from her foreign travels, was looking radiantly well, 
and last night the Challengers had celebrated their return to their 
London home by a little festive dinner-party to their most intimate 
. friends. 

“Do you really think him changed?” said Mrs. Challenger, 
thoughtfully, in answer to Florence Stourton’s remark, as she nibbled 
a slender radish with her strong little teeth. “ Do you know, I myself 
certainly did think that he seemed a little bit depressed.” 

“Depressed! A perfect death’s-head at a feast! Banquo’s ghost 
was a rollicking jester compared to him. Why, he hardly spoke a 
word all dinner-time. And yet Mr. Bryant is usually one of the best 
of talkers.” 

“Tt is odd, certainly,” mused Mrs. Challenger, who had been se- 
cretly marvelling over this very subject the whole morning. “I have 
seen him several times since we came home, and each time I have fan- 
cied the same thing. Last night he was as lugubrious as a mute at a 
funeral the whole evening. I have been wondering what can be the 
matter with him. He told Tom he had never been so busy in his life, 
so it can’t be money ; and I noticed last night that he ate a very good 
dinner, and that he asked for the quails @ /a Provencale a second time, 
so it can’t be his liver.” 

“Tt is a woman !” cried Mrs. Stourton, with decision : “I know the 
symptoms! Depend upon it, it isa woman, my dear!” And doubt- 
less the fair widow, who was not at all unaware of her dearest friend’s 
little weaknesses, made the suggestion with all that zest and relish which 
so often actuate the little stabs given us by those who know us best. 

“ ‘What nonsense !” answered Marion, frowning quite crossly. ‘“ It 
shows how very little you know about Valentine Bryant! Really, 
some people are never quite happy unless they are scenting a scandal.” 

“Qh, a scandal, Marion! that is a strong word. Poor dear Mr. 
Bryant, I don’t of course pretend to know him as well as you do, dear- 
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est, but Heaven forbid that I should accuse him of anything scandal- 
ous! No, I only think it very likely—to put it in plain language— 
that he may be in love.” 

“In love!” repeated Marion, scornfully, but very irritably. “How 
little, as you admit, you know him! Does a man look black or savage 
when he is in love, pray ?” 

“Yes, certainly, if his love has been unsuccessful. Mr. Bryant, to 
my fancy, has all the aspect of a rejected lover.” 

Marion Challenger did not like these remarks at all. She was~ 
really barely civil to her dear friend during the remainder of her visit, 
and for the first time for many years she was positively glad to see the 
back of the hansom that carried Mrs. Stourton away to keep an early 
appointment at her dress-maker’s. 

“Florence Stourton grows positively spiteful as she gets older,” 
said Mrs. Challenger to herself as she tied the strings of her gold-and- 
green bonnet underneath her plump little chin before the glass a few 
minutes later. “The fact is, she envies me the friendship of such a 
man as Valentine. A woman, indeed! As if a woman could come 
into his life and I know nothing about it! However——” She 
nodded her head with determination, and the sentence remained un- 
finished save in the recesses of her innermost thoughts. 

Not long afterwards Mrs. Challenger, leaning back in her well- 
turned-out victoria, was being carried swiftly in a northeasterly direc- 
tion. On the seat beside her reposed a small square deal box with a 
large foreign-looking label upon its upper surface. The safety of this 
case seemed to cause her some anxiety, for she steadied it carefully with 
her hands, preserving it thus from all jolts and jars, during the whole 
of her long drive to Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

“Mr. Bryant at home, Peters?” 

“No, ma’am, Mr. Bryant is at the Courts. I hope I see you well, 
ma’am, after your furrin tour? and Mr. Challenger is, I hope, well 
also?” added Peters, smilingly, for Mrs. Challenger was an old friend. 

‘“‘T am quite well, thanks, and so is Mr. Challenger. I am sorry 
Mr. Bryant is out; but I suppose I may go into his room all the 
same ?” 

“Oh, dear, yes, ma’am.” And Peters threw the intervening doors 
wide open with ready welcome. “Let me relieve you of that box, 
ma’am.” 

“No; I daren’t let it out of my hands. It is some Venetian glass, 
Peters, which I have brought all the way from Venice as a present to 
Mr. Bryant. To tell you the truth, I am almost glad that he is out, 
for I want to unpack it and arrange it myself in ‘his room. I know 
exactly where it is to go, in that right-hand corner cabinet, and I want 
to put it in the place I mean it to fill.” She set the case carefully 
down upon the table, and began to unfasten the string. Peters offered 
his assistance. 

“If you will just help me to lift off the top, and get me a soft 
duster, I can manage perfectly well,” said the energetic little lady, as 
she took off her delicate pearl-gray gloves and adjusted herself to 
her task. 
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But Peters, of course, hung attentively by, as perhaps she intended 
him todo. The glass, which was of the most fragile description, had 
been swathed in multifarious wrappings of cotton-wool and tissue-paper, 
and finally embedded in nests of hay. Peters helped her to extricate 
the specimens from their envelopings, and cleared away what he called 
“the mess ;” and as each object emerged, ruby, amber, or opal in color, 
and graceful or quaint in form and finish, he gave utterance to expres- 
sions of wonder and admiration. The unpacking and the dusting, and 
finally the setting up of all these lovely cups, and goblets, and vases, in 
the places which seemed most eminently suited to them, was neces- 
sarily a work of some time, and the best part of an hour slipped hap- 
pily away before Marion had completed her labors, and it was only 
when she was once more drawing on her peau de Suéde gloves that she 
ventured upon a few tentative observations : 

“Mr. Bryant is not looking at all well, Peters.” 

“No, ma’am.” There was absolutely no emphasis in the words: 
Peters neither queried nor assented. 

“Tt seems to me that he looks not so much ill as worried,” con- 
tinued the lady. 

“Yes, ma’am,” replied Peters, with the same irritating impassi- 
bility. 
“Do you think there is anything amiss with him ?” persisted Mrs. 
Challenger, this time in a distinctly questioning tone. 

The old man shook his head and looked down. 

‘‘ Impossible to say, ma’am,” was the only answer she was able to 
extract. 

Then Mrs. Challenger took a different line. She began by soften- 
ing his heart in a material but perfectly simple manner, and then she 
spoke anew : 

“T do not ask from idle curiosity, as you know, Peters. I ama very 
old friend of Mr. Bryant’s, and I can’t bear to see him sitting silent 
and looking wretched. People who were at my house last night re- 
marked upon the alteration in him. If he is not well, he ought to 
see a doctor, and Mr. Challenger would do his best to persuade him 
to go to one. It is my belief he is overworked.” 

“ No, ma’am, it’s not that.” And Peters, who was by no means 
insensible to her attentions, became suddenly mysteriously communi- 
cative. “It’s not his work, ma’am; it’s this marriage that is prey- 
ing upon his mind.” 

“ Marriage? whose marriage?” she repeated, blankly. 

“Why, Mr. Bryant’s, of course, ma’am,” cried Peters, waxing more 
and more confidential. ‘Ah, it’s a strange business, and I never 
have made out the rights of it!’ continued the old man, shaking his 
rey “but my poor master has been an altered man ever since that 

ay. 
Even then Mrs. Challenger could not understand. She sank feebly 
down into a chair, a little pale and breathless. “TI don’t follow you, 
Peters. I can’t think what you are talking about. What is the mar- . 
riage you are speaking of? Is it old Mr. Bryant who has married 
again? why, he must be seventy at least !” 
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“T wish it were his father, Mrs. Challenger, that I do! That 
would be a trifle indeed as compared to this! but it’s himself as ’as 
gone and got married all of a sudden, with no preparation, no nothing 
to make it right and natural.” 

“Your master is married!” she gasped. “Oh, but you must be 
joking, Peters! He would have told me! It is impossible ! it can’t 
be true!” And poor Marion wrung her hands helplessly in great dis- 
tress. 
“Tt’s gospel truth, Mrs. Challenger,” solemnly asseverated the old 
man, who, now that his lips were opened, seemed to find it a relief to 
unburden his mind to her; “TI only wish it wasn’t-true.” 

“ But when—when did this terrible thing happen ?” 

“The day that he was actually married, ma’am, that I could not 
tell you; I only know that one night the lady came here to see him 
quite late; of course I did not know who she was, and he seemed much 
annoyed at her being here: however, I left them together, and they had 
luncheon together the next day quite friendly like, and then there came 
an elderly gentleman, very angry and abusive, who-insisted on coming 
in, and there was a quarrel between them, ma’am, which makes me think 
it was a sort of runaway affair, and that he was her father come to look 
after her. He went away at last, and then the lady went too. But 
about three days afterwards Mr. Bryant brought the same lady here, 
and as he came in at the door he turns round to me, and says, ‘ Peters, 
this lady is my wife.’ You could have knocked me down with a 
feather, ma’am ; you could indeed !” 

Mrs, Challenger looked as if it would have taken very much less 
than a feather to knock her down. 

“Get me a glass of sherry, please,” she said, faintly, and for a mo- 
ment the room went round and round with her. After which she began 
to wish with feminine intensity, and from the bottom of her heart, 
that she had not unpacked all those lovely glass goblets and set them 
up in the Chippendale cupboards of this monster of ingratitude and 
duplicity. 

a here is she?” she gasped, when she had gulped down the 
sherry. 

“T don’t know, ma’am. She has never been here since.” 

“ Then—then I suppose Mr. Bryant does not live here now ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, just the same exactly.” 

“ But—but surely—he lives with his wife, doesn’t he?” 

“No, ma’am ; he lives here just the same.” 

“ But this is extraordinary! Is he not going to leave these cham- 


bers ?” 
“Not that I know of. He has not said anything about leaving 


them.” 

Marion Challenger drove away from Lincoln’s Inn Fields with a 

perfect tempest of conflicting emotions tearing at her heart. For some 

time blind anger dominated all the rest. 

. “J will never believe in man again !” she said to herself, furiously, 
as she settled herself back against the cushions of her victoria. “ Is it 

possible to conceive such perfidy, such duplicity, such double-faced 
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treachery, coupled with such ingratitude!” Then, when she had ex- 
hausted every abusive epithet in her vocabulary, she began to cry a 
little under the shelter of her veil. 

“ And I, whom he used to call his best friend! who would have 
made allowances for him, who would have forgiven him any folly, if 
only he had come to me openly and honestly and told me all about it! 
Oh, it will teach me not to put any faith in anybody again! What a 
dreadful, wicked, false world it is, to be sure! to think of his playing 
me such a trick behind my back, the moment I had gone away! And, 
yet, how do I know that he did it then? Peters doesn’t seem to know 
how long ago he married this wretched woman. He may have been 
married to her for years, for all we can tell; and all the time he was 
continually talking against marriage, and telling me what a mistake it 
was, and that he should never marry anybody! Why, the Father of 
lies isn’t in it with Valentine Bryant! And I, who believed in him, 
and thought him the most straightforward and honest fellow in the 
world !” 

Poor Marion! it wasa horrible shock to her, all the more so because 
she knew she had gone out of her way to ferret outa secret which Val- 
entine had evidently not intended her to know. What business of hers 
was it to go to his rooms and cross-question his servant, bestowing a 
sovereign upon him, if the whole truth must be told, in order to loosen 
histongue? It was true that she had had no idea of the terrible nature 
of the revelation that was to be made to her: it was in all kindness of 
heart that she had pursued her investigations, believing that it was 
some bodily ailment that preyed upon his spirits. But persons who go 
out of their way to invoke the powers of darkness can never reckon 
with certainty upon the nature of the ghosts who may be raised by 
their unholy summons, and no wandering ghost out of shadow-land 
could have startled poor Marion half so much as this truly fearful 
discovery that had burst upon her concerning her greatest friend. 

And there was nothing to be done—nothing! she dared not tell 
him what she had found out, nor the means she had made use of to 
unearth his secret,—for secret it was, of course. 

No man marries a wife in that hole-and-corner sort of way, if he 
means to introduce her openly to his friends and take her to their houses. 
Besides, apparently they did not live together: he was presumably 
ashamed of his marriage, and of his wife! Or perhaps he had been 
married all along, ever since they had first known him, and he, poor 
fellow, had been obliged to keep the matter concealed. 

And then, with a natural feminine instinct, her mind veered round 
into numerous possible excuses and palliations of his crime, whilst her 
righteous wrath arose anew, this time against the designing woman 
who had entrapped him to his ruin. 

“Some low, under-bred, mercenary creature, no doubt,” she said 
to herself viciously and savagely, “ who got over him in some detest- 
able way ; who is not a lady, and whom he cannot possibly associate 
with! Oh, poor, poor Valentine! if I knew everything, I dare say I 
should find that he is very, very much to be pitied.” 
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CHAPTER X. 


THERE was a light wind in the summer air. The petals of the June 
roses—red and pink and cream—lay strewn across the velvet smooth- 
ness of the lawn; the fluttering leaves of the silver birch rustled with 
a soft murmur like that of running water, and high up in the elms 
overhead the rooks cawed a lazy monotone as they swung to and fro on 
the swaying branches. The garden was full of the sweet warm scent 
of carnations and mignonette and sweet-peas ; and in the midst of it 
stood a long low red-gabled house, its bow-windows all open to the air, 
whilst a tangled mass of creepers, jasmine, clematis, and honeysuckle, 
half concealed the walls beneath a rich profusion of leaf and blossom. 

It was a typical English picture: the home-like house embosomed 
in greenery, the flower-studded garden, the lawn sloping gently down 
to the sunk fence, and then the flat meadows and the green hedge-rows 
beyond, that stretched away towards the low blue hills in the distance, 
with just a glimpse midway of the thatched cottages of the village, and 
of the gray church tower half buried in ivy, about whose feet they 
clustered. 

Through the fluttering muslin curtains of the drawing-room windows 
the young mistress of this charming house and garden came out into 
the sunshine, which shone straight into her blue eyes, while the light 
wind instantly possessed himself boldly of the soft stray tendrils of her 
hair and twisted them merrily about for his own purposes. 

How pretty it all was, and how tired of it all she was! for what 
is the use of having a nice house, and a delightful garden, and lots of 
money to live in it, if there is never anybody to share the pleasure of it 
with you? Enid sighed a little as she stood there in the sunshine. 
She looked very sad and weary; all the brightness was gone out of 
her eyes, and the corners of her mouth drooped sorrowfully down- 
ward. 

“ Any orders for the coachman, please, ma’am ?” inquired the neat 
parlor-maid, coming out of the house behind her. 

“ Orders, Jane? Oh, I don’t know; I don’t think I will ride to- 
day.—I am tired of riding,” she added in a lower voice to herself. 

“Will you have the pony-cart, then, ma’am ?” asked the maid. 

“Yes—no—I don’t think so. Tell Barkham I am coming round 
to the stables: I will see him there.” 

She went listlessly down to the end of the garden and back, then 
strolled through the shrubbery towards the small but perfectly com- 
pact and well-arranged stables. 

Her little bay mare, expectant of sugar, whinnied at her approach. 
The dun pony reached out his nose to be patted and made much of. 
The respectable Barkham hurried up to attend to his mistress. 

How delighted she had been with it all at first! How much she 
had enjoyed her rides and drives at the beginning! and how little she 
cared about them now ! 

She was always alone. No one came to call upon her; no neigh- 
bors invited her to their houses. People fought shy of the beautiful 
solitary woman who wore a wedding-ring and called herself “ Mrs. 
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Bryant,” who had stated that she was not a widow, and yet whose 
husband had never been seen by anybody. 

“Who is Mr. Bryant?” they asked of one another,—a question 
which soon resolved itself into another : 

“‘Ts there a Mr. Bryant at all ?” 

They shook their heads a good deal over it, and came to the conclu- 
sion in the end that there was something not at all satisfactory about 
the new-comer. 

“She is much too young to live by herself,” said the wives. 

“ And much too good-looking,” added the husbands. 

So it was voted, without a dissenting voice, that it would not “do” 
to call on Mrs. Bryant. The vagueness of her position seemed to 
savor of evil, and the good folks of the neighborhood determined to 
take no notice of her. ° 

The vicar, indeed, from motives of professional duty, did think 
himself bound to pay one visit to the Grange, but the report he 
brought back of his new parishioner was not a favorable one. 

He found her to be a lady undoubtedly, but a lady surrounded by 
mystery. No husband was to be seen, and Mrs. Bryant had evaded 
all the questions he had endeavored to put to her upon that delicate 
subject. On the whole, the vicar thought that his wife had perhaps 
better not call upon her. 

So she lived alone, and ate her heart out with hopeless longings for 
love, for companionship, and for happiness, all of which seemed to be 
so cruelly denied to her. Often and often she lay awake weeping at 
nights, her heart riven in twain by bitter humiliation and by a great 
despair. Why, oh, why, she cried out in her bitterness, had he mar- 
ried her, if it was only to cast her forth into the outer darkness of his 
eternal indifference? She received frequent letters from Bryant,— 
letters that were all about business, about investments of her money, 
or about transfers of some portions of her stocks. In these letters, 
which began simply “ Dear Enid” and were signed invariably “ Yours, 
V. B.,” there were, indeed, polite inquiries after her health, and pret- 
tily-worded solicitations that she would address herself to him if there 
was anything she required to add to her comfort or her pleasure which 
he could procure for her in London. But never, never was there in 
them the faintest word or sign of any warmer or tenderer interest. 
The poor child used to sit reading these letters over and over again by 
the hour, striving in vain to twist some evidence of kindness or affec- 
tion out of the cold and formal sentences. At last a dull dreary hope- 
lessness settled down upon her heart, taking all the life and energy out 
of her, and leaving her worn and tired and weary, like one who is at 
the end of life rather than at its beginning. 

She was forced to come to the miserable conclusion that Bryant 
did not and never would love her; and there were no distractions in 
her existence to make her forget this primary grief of her heart. She 
grew tired of riding, tired of driving, tired of her garden and of her 
books, tired of her life altogether. 

To-day, when she left the stables, out of sheer aimless idleness she 
wandered into the fields outside her little domain. There was a public 
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pathway across the meadows towards the village. She went along it 
slowly, with down-bent head and lagging footsteps. The meadows on 
either side of her were starred with ox-eye daisies and flushed with 
scarlet poppies. Enid gathered a little bunch of them as she went by, 
putting them into the waist-band of her dress. 

What a desolate, forlorn, lonely creature she was! It came into 
her mind to remember Bryant’s oft-repeated suggestion that she should 
advertise for a companion to live with her. She disliked the idea, 
and he had not insisted upon it. She had never had women friends, she 
knew nothing of women and their ways ; and the idea of being always 
obliged to talk to a stranger oppressed and alarmed her. Yet to-day 
it occurred to her that perhaps even an uncongenial stranger might be 
better than this horrible, perpetual solitude. 

At this juncture of her meditations she looked up suddenly. A 
man’s upright figure was coming towards her along the meadow path. 
There was something, to her fancy, familiar in the slender form that 
swung lightly over the stile. He came towards her gayly twirling 
his walking-stick and cutting off the crimson heads of the poppies in 
ruthless destruction on his way. Then all at once she saw who it was. 
With a cry of surprise and delight she ran forward with outstretched 
hands to meet him. 

“You? you? you?” she gasped, absolutely breathless with delight 
and astonishment. “Oh, can it be true? or am I dreaming? Oh, 
it is too good to be true!” She seemed to be almost suffocated with 
joy. Was it a wonder that such a reception turned the young man’s 
head ? 

“My dear girl!” he cried, and the color rose in his fair face as he 
grasped her eager hands, “this is indeed a delightful miracle! I never 
thought I should see you in this world again! Where in the name 
of fortune have you dropped from? Where are you staying? What 
are you doing, pray, in this God-forsaken corner of the world ?” 

“Come back with me to my house at once, and I will tell you 
everything.” 

“Your house?” 

“Yes, the Grange, here behind us,” pointing to the low red gables 
across the fields. 

“Oh! you have taken the Grange? But,” and he looked with a 
curious bewilderment down at his companion, “what have you done 
with the wicked guardian, and the moribund lover? Ah!” suddenly 
catching sight of the gold ring upon her ungloved hand, “you have 
married him after all, then ?” 

“No, no. Poor James! he is dead. I saw his death in the paper 
a week ago. I left them long ago,—six weeks, I think,” with a little 
sigh. “ All that is over: it seems like a dream now.” 

“ But that ring upon your finger ?—what does it mean?” he per- 
sisted, his eyes fixed uneasily upon the tell-tale circlet of gold. 

“Come in, and I will tell you all about it, Mr. Conway.” 

In the shadowy sweetness of her flower-scented little drawing-room 
they sat down together, and she told him the story of her marriage. 
With a curious mingling of pride and shame, the young wife, who 
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was a wife in name only, tried to give the best coloring she could of it 
to this other friend of her earlier days, withholding from him some 
things and smoothing down others. She had run away from home, 
she told him, in order to escape being forced into that hateful marriage 
with poor James Kirby; then this friend, who was very kind, and 
very sorry for her trouble, came forward to help her, and they had 
agreed to be married and then to part. Of course it was much the 
best arrangement for both ; he did not want a wife really, and she was 
free to live in the country, which she much preferred; he had taken 
this house for her: was it not nice? There was an apologetic tone 
running through this somewhat garbled version of her little history, a 
faint accent of defiance too, which did not escape Arthur Conway’s 
acute perceptions. Her story puzzled him; he listened to her in 
silence, neither sympathizing nor denunciating. 

“ And this phantom husband,” he asked, when she had finished, 
“does he not come down here to visit you ?” 

“No, he has never been here.” And, despite her bravest efforts, 
a note of dejection and sadness betrayed itself in the answer. 

“ And who, may I ask, is the unconscionable idiot who, for no given 
reason, marries a beautiful girl only to leave her alone to the tender 
mercies of any chapter of accidents that may happen to her ?” 

She reddened deeply under the boldness of the words: 

“You—you must not call him names, or we shall quarrel. He is 
a very clever man. I have—a great respect for him.” 

She brought out the words with some difficulty and hesitation. 

“ But his name ?—the name which I suppose is yours, since you are 
Miss Fairfax no longer?” persisted Conway. 

“ His name is Bryant,—Valentine Bryant.” 

“Good God!” ejaculated Arthur, springing excitedly to his feet. 
“You have married that old fossil? I beg your pardon,” catching the 
look of sudden offence and anger in her face, “ but I know the man 
quite well,—in fact, he is my first-cousin. You don’t mean to tell me 
you are his wife?” 

“ Your first-cousin !” she repeated, in amazement. ‘“ How extraor- 
dinary! But you must not say unkind things of him,” she continued, 
with a heightened color, forgetting how she herself had once called him 
old. “He is only forty, you know, and he is a very handsome man. 
I don’t think I ever saw a finer-looking man.” 

It cost her something to say this ; it was as if she were tearing open 
the secrets of her soul; yet her loyalty to him whose: name she bore 
forced her to speak the words. 

Arthur Conway was stalking about the room. Hot indignation 
boiled within him, for, despite his extravagances and his follies, he was 
a generous-hearted young fellow, and the spectacle of this fair girl, 
towards whom he himself had once experienced a romantic attraction, 
left thus desolate and uncared for by “that prig,” as he called Bryant 
to himself, filled him with longings to inflict condign and corporeal 
punishment upon his respectable and middle-aged cousin. “I should 
like to kick the brute,” he thought, angrily, but he was too much afraid 
of offending Enid to say the words aloud. 
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“ And after all,” he said, stopping short in his perambulations in 
front of her and looking down . the listless drooping figure that 
lay flung back against the sofa cushions,—“ after all, you need not have 
tied yourself up to him at all. Since James Kirby is dead, the danger 
was not so very great: you might have waited, and tided the storm.” 
And, like every other man from the creation of the world downward, 
Arthur Conway, because he found that she was beyond his reach, 
became instantly convinced that Enid was the one and only woman on 
earth whom he wished for, and that her marriage to Bryant was a per- 
sonal grievance to himself. 

Then suddenly Enid sprang to her feet, and confronted him with 
crimson cheeks and flashing eyes. ‘You don’t suppose that I regret 
it, do you 2” she cried ; “that 1 wish it undone? Why, I would sooner 
be his wife than anything else in the world! I am proud of it—proud !” 
Her voice broke into something very like a sob, as she turned quickly 
away to hide from him the tears which gathered in her eyes. The next 
moment they had vanished, and with a little laugh that was almost 
hysterical she turned back to him a face of bright animation : 

“ But tell me of yourself. How do you come here, Mr. Conway ?” 

He was perhaps a little bit afraid of her; anyhow, he fell into her 
lighter mood with ready tact : 

“Tf you are Enid Bryant, you are also my cousin, please re- 
member. Cousins call each other by their Christian names: mine is 
Arthur.” 

“ Very well, Arthur,” she acquiesced, with a fugitive blush which 
made her more lovely than ever in his eyes. ‘Give an account of 
yourself. What brings you to this part of the world?” 

“My mother, who lives five miles off. By the way, hasn’t she 
called upon you?” - 

Enid shook her head: “Nobody has called upon me. I don’t 
quite know why.” 

Arthur Conway thought he knew why, and he ground his teeth 
savagely: “Your husband should at least have told my mother to 
call.” 

“Never mind. What does it signify?” she said, carelessly. “I 
don’t want visitors, and I shall not be lonely any longer now,” she 
added, with a brilliant smile which lit up her whole face, “ for you will 
come and see me, Cousin Arthur, won’t you ?” 

“ Will I not?” 

“If you would ride with me sometimes, it would be so nice; it 
would make such a difference,” she continued, wholly unconscious of 
the flattery she was distilling for him. 

“Of course we will ride together, whenever you like,” he assented 
gladly. ‘Come now and show me your horses,” 

They went out together to the stables, and into the garden. They 
inspected the horses and the dogs, they fed the doves in the aviary, they 
talked to the parrot on his-perch on the lawn, like a couple of children. 
They laughed and chattered and were happy together; and by tacit 
consent the name of Valentine was mentioned no more between them. 
It was but natural that he should stay and share her luncheon, and by 
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and by she drove him in her little village cart as far as the gates of his 
mother’s park. 

“‘ After all,” he said, as he parted from her, with numerous plans 
and promises for the future—“ after all, I am glad you do not know 
any of the stupid people about here! ‘They would only be a nuisance ; 
we can do very well without them, can’t we, Enid? and I swear you 
shall not be left in your solitude any longer.” 

But he said no word to his mother concerning Valentine Bryant’s 
mysterious wife. Asa matter of fact, Mrs. Conway, although she had 
heard of the new tenant of the Grange from the gossip of the neighbor- 
hood, had never for an instant connected her name with that of her 
stern and unapproachable nephew. Valentine’s confirmed bachelor- 
hood wrapped him, in her eyes, in an inviolable security. Mrs. Conway 
would as soon have suspected him of a theft as of a secret marriage : 
both seemed equally remote from the possibilities of his character. 

The name of Bryant is not a very uncommon one, and if this mys- 
terious young woman was what most of the ladies in that part of the 
world declared her to be, perhaps even the name was an assumed 
one. She was not a person to be called upon. Mrs. Conway had 
not troubled herself to make any further speculations as to what she 
was. 

The mother was glad, with a blissful unconsciousness of causes, 
when her son said to her that evening, “ After all, mother, I don’t think 
I shall go to town this season. If you don’t mind having me here, I 
think I will stop on quietly with you for a bit.” And the good lady, 
- she gave a joyful assent to the proposition, said to herself, with satis- 

action,— 

“ He can’t get into any mischief down here, at any rate.” 





CHAPTER XI. 


In these days, it is not too much to say, Valentine Bryant was a 
miserable man. It is true that he went about his daily routine, his 
work, his duties, his pleasures, very much as usual ; that he told him- 
self over and over that everything was unchanged and that he was 
enjoying himself in his delightful free life as much as he had ever 
done; and yet, underlying it all, deep down in his heart of hearts he 
knew that it was not so, and that he was restless and irritable and ill 
at ease, and that the taste had gone out of everything for him. 

He had lost that which, to every reasonable and responsible being, is 
of more value than wealth, or prosperity, or success: he had lost his 
self-respect. 

In vain did he assure himself a hundred times a day that he had 
not done anything wherewith to reproach himself, that, on the con- 
trary, he had, if anything, somewhat overstepped the boundaries of 
practical common sense in order to do a fine and quixotic deed, and 
that if he regretted anything it should be the generous impulse of the 
moment, and not the prudence of a course of after-conduct which he 
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had adopted deliberately and out of the convictions of his matured 
and well-thought-out judgment ; yet, in spite of all thesé specious ar- 
guments and self-assurances, there was always that inner mentor whom 
he could not succeed in stifling, and who told him that he was selfish, 
and cruel, and altogether guilty. . 

Sometimes he caught himself wondering and wishing: wondering 
what the child thought of him, wishing that he could be with her for 
one short hour, just to see—just to know. Once or twice, even, a queer 
half-formed resolution flashed into his mind of running down some 
Sunday unexpectedly, to see for himself what was the manner of life 
led by this girl he had bound to himself, only to thrust away with so 
much determination. But always he was held back by other influences 
from carrying out this last idea,—influences partly of pride, but chiefly 
of self-indulgence. 

“If I went, she might get over me,” he would think, doubtfully. 
“T might be tempted to stop ; some emotion of pity or remorse might 
induce me to undo all that I have been at such pains to make clear 
to her; and that would mean giving up my liberty, my tastes, my 
independence,—all, in fact, that makes life worth having.” And he 
would look round at his household gods, at his books, his curios, and 
his collections, at the four walls where he was so much at home with 
his pipe and his freedom, and say to himself that he could not and 
would not resign this niche in the world which he had created for him- 
self, for a girl whom he knew little about, and for a life that would 
mean a deference to feminine whims and tempers, and the loss of the 
society of his friends, to say nothing of the too probable and altogether 
dreadful addition of family cares into the bargain. 

Yet for all this he grew insensibly to watch for Enid’s letters with 
a new sense of anxiety and eagerness. If they were overdue, he was 
fretfully annoyed. When they came, he pounced upon them with 
avidity. Like his own to her, Enid’s letters were cold and formal, 
although always dutiful and grateful in tone; there was nothing of her 
inner nature or of her thoughts to be gathered from them, and yet the 
very sight of the graceful feminine handwriting and the fragrance of 
the faint perfume that seemed to emanate from the written page as he 
opened it caused him a subtle and almost sensuous pleasure to which 
he learned to look forward with a curious sense of expectation. 

The weeks of the London season slipped by quickly ; the hours of 
his life were full, the claims both of work and of society left him but 
little leisure for thought ; and yet the thought of her was there, under- 
lying with a strange persistency every other action of his existence. 

~ Oddly enough, as it seemed to him, he had dropped a little away 

from his close friendship with the Challengers. Marion, to his fancy, 

- seemed to be somewhat changed towards him, and with his own secret 

eating at his heart he had not ventured upon asking her for an ex- 

planation of a difference that was one to be felt rather than to be 
described. 

He had certainly dined several times in Halkin Street, and the din- 
ners had been as excellent and the company as agreeable as of old, but 
if asked by Tom to stay behind for the customary smoke, Marion would 
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yawn ostentatiously and declare herself too sleepy to sit up, and would 
wish him a polite good-night and retire. 

And, to tell the truth, he found Tom Challenger rather dull com- 
pany without the zest of Marion’s vivacious presence. Her defalcation 
annoyed and troubled. him. He made sundry efforts to break through 
the reserve which seemed to have fallen on her, but he noticed that she 
avoided téte-d-tée conversations with him, and that she discouraged 
anything like a return to those old disquisitions on life and character, 
on motives and emotions, which used to form the staple food of their 
long friendly talks together. If he endeavored to resume these sub- 
jects in which they had both delighted, she would instantly return to 
the commonplaces of life——Had he seen Millais’s new picture? Did 
he like the new play at the Haymarket? Did not the Hungarian 
Band at Lady So-and-So’s crush play delightfully ?—like the veriest 
society prattler of them all. And this to him, with whom she had 
been wont to discuss those other higher things that concern the intel- 
lect and the soul, rather than the puerilities of the London season ! 

It annoyed him, and it hurt his vanity ; and yet it did not occur to 
him that she had found out his secret, and that this was the real cause 
of her change of manner to him. 

He went out of his way to invite her and her husband to a dinner 
at his rooms, but the invitation was declined on the plea of a previous 
engagement. Again he wrote, and begged her to fix her own day, and 
again she replied that they had no day free to fix. He even humbled 
his pride so far as to ask her to bring Mrs. Stourton to strawberries 
and tea, since she could not come to dinner; but that invitation also 
was declined. 

June and half of July had slipped away, and Bryant was still in 
the same condition of mind, dissatisfied with himself, yet propping 
himself up in his dissatisfaction by all sorts of specious and one-sided 
sophistries, angry with his old friend, and, by a reaction of that anger, 
secretly longing and yearning for something which he did not under- 
stand or realize, when one afternoon it happened to him to get into a 
train at the Temple Station of the underground railway on his way to 
visit a client in West Kensington who was laid up by an attack of the 
gout and was unable to come to see him. 

For a few stations Valentine read his newspaper and gave no 
thought to his fellow-passengers, then at Sloane Square there was some 
change in the occupants of the carriage, and he perceived, without pay- 
ing very much attention to them, that two middle-aged ladies had got 
in, who were talking with some animation to each other. He did not, 
of course, listen to their conversation, but presently the name of Arthur 
Conway struck with surprise on his ear, and, without intending to do 
so, his attention was involuntarily caught by it. 

“Tt is rather amusing, you know,” one of the ladies was saying: 
“his mother imagines that he has turned over a new leaf and is going 
to be a good boy for the future, and all the time the county is positively 
ringing with the scandal. Nobody, of course, dare tell Mrs. Conway ; 
she goes about saying to everybody that dear Arthur has quite sown 
all his wild oats, and is so happy at home in the quiet country life with 
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her. And all day long, my dear, he. simply lives at this woman’s 
house, or else is driving or riding about the lanes with her in the most 
unblushing manner !” 

“ But who is the woman?” 

“Oh, nobody knows exactly,—one of those beautiful incognitas, I 
suppose, who has got what is called a history. She seems to have no 
belongings; wears a wedding-ring and calls herself ‘ Mrs.’ and has 
probably no right to either. ‘The sort of woman who always gets hold 
of a foolish good-looking young fellow like Arthur and utterly ruins 
him, getting diamonds out of him, and preventing his making a re- 
spectable marriage. Creatures of that kind ought to be destroyed, 
stamped out and poisoned, like black beetles and rats !” 

“What a dreadful pity! And Arthur Conway used to be such a 
nice boy !” 

“Well, he won’t be a ‘nice boy’ now any longer. One will have 
to keep him away from one’s daughters at arm’s length, after this dis- 
graceful episode.” . 

“T don’t suppose he is very likely to trouble our girls, my dear,” 
remarked the other: “he probably doesn’t mind in the least being 
tabooed by decent women.” 

“No, I dare say not, just at present ; these sort of women are more 
amusing to young men, I have no doubt, than our nice, innocent- 
minded, lady-like girls; but Arthur Conway will live to be sorry for 
it some day. Just wait and see what he will do when Mrs. Bryant 
throws him over for a newer fancy,—as of course she will do.” 

A blackness as of night fell suddenly upon Valentine Bryant. 
A horrible helplessness seemed to paralyze him: he sat on speechless 
and breathless behind the shelter of his newspaper. 

The train was rushing into the noisy brightness of South Kensing- 
ton Station. The ladies rose and left the carriage, and he found him- 
self alone. 

“ My God !” he said, aloud, as the train began to move slowly on. 
“My God!” He said it twice, bending forward upon his knees, his 
face pale, his eyes fixed upon vacancy. 

The full horror of what he had listened to grew and grew upon 
him. It was his wife of whom these women had spoken,—his wife ! 
and Arthur Conway, his own cousin, was her lover ! 

Oh, shame unutterable! oh, disgrace beyond word or thought, 
that such a thing should be said!—that such a thing might not im- 
probably be! Then at last that inner voice he had striven so often to 
smother arose once more, and this time unanswerably, within him. 

“This is your doing,” it said to him: “it is your fault if this 
girl, whom you made your own and then cast away as a worthless 
thing, has fallen and is lost! What right had you to leave her to 
fight the hard battle of life alone, you who had sworn before God to 
comfort and honor and cleave to her until death? Who are you, to 
have dared to set aside those oaths as though they were nothing?” 
And for once there were no answering arguments wherewith to refute 
these burning questions. 

Arthur Conway, too! that he, of all others, should be the man! 
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The boy whom he had lectured and scolded and rebuked all his life,— 
that he should be the one to do him this injury, and to drag down his 
name in the mire! It was the very irony of fate! 

He clinched his fists and ground his teeth as he thought of him, 
and sullen curses rose hot and fierce in his heart against his young 
kinsman,—curses that broke from his white lips with a deep and bitter 
intensity. 

Where the underground railway deposited Valentine Bryant on 
that eventful afternoon, history deponeth not. Certain only it is that 
his client in West Kensington awaited his coming in vain, and that 
much later on in the day, maimed and bruised in soul and faint and 
halting in gait, he found his way back to his own chambers and cast 
himself down wearily in his arm-chair by the open window. 

The leaves on the plane-tree outside were fluttering in the evening 
breeze; the sparrows were chirruping in the little court-yard at the 
back of the ian ; only a distant foot-fall echoed now and again 
across the stone flags below. All at once Bryant called to mind that 
other day, in early May, when he and Enid had lunched together so 
happily in this very window. He seemed to see her now as she had 
sat over-against him, her fair head and lovely face set like a picture 
against the harmonious background of the room, her lips curled into a 
smile, her large blue eyes fixed timidly upon him. How sweet she 
had seemed to his eyes on that day! how good, and true, and simple, 
in her childish candor! and what strange and unaccustomed things 
had there not arisen in his heart regarding her! how near, how very 
near, he had been to loving her! 

And that was the girl of whom those women had said shameful 
things, likening her to all that is worst and most degraded in woman- 

ood ! 

“It is a lie! it is a lie!” he cried, aloud, springing suddenly to 
his feet, and stretching up his clinched hands as though in appeal to 
the heaven above him. “It is a baseless, groundless, cruel lie! I 
feel it! I know it!” 

“To-morrow I will go down and see for myself,” he added, after 
a few moments, in a calmer frame. “It is my duty to go and sift this 
calumny.” And who can tell what secret joy there was not in the 
man’s mind that it was as a duty and not as a weakness that this long- 
hankered-for visit had presented itself finally to his mind ? 

Yet he sat far into the night, tormenting himself over the thing 
which he had declared to be a lie, and which, as such lies have a habit 
of doing, kept coming back and back to him in different shapes to fill 
his soul with remorse and torture. And over and abéve all the other 
devils that had set to themselves the task of tormenting him through- 
out the hours of darkness, there was one special imp that drove his 
poisoned weapons deeper into his vitals than all the rest, and whose 
whispers hissed hideously in his ears the whole night long. 

“Arthur Conway is young, and handsome, and enthusiastic,” 
repeated the imp, very much in the same words that Mrs. Stourton 
had used in speaking of him. “ He is a favorite with women, he has 
all the tricks to win and fascinate them at his finger-ends ; while you,— 
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you are forty, and your hair is gray at the temples, and you are a prig, 
a formal narrow-souled bachelor, wrapped up in yourself and your 
hobbies! What do you suppose there is about you to take the fancy 
of a girl of twenty-one? But Arthur Conway is young, and hand- 
some,” etc., etc. And again the category of his cousin’s many attrac- 
tions would be enumerated one after the other by that persevering and 
soul-destroying imp of darkness. Now, the name of that imp was 
Jealousy. 





CHAPTER XII. 


“Ts Mrs, Bryant at home ?” 

“No, sir; Mrs. Bryant is out riding.” 

“Oh! then I will wait till she comes in.” 

Jane looked at him doubtfully. He was certainly dressed like a 
gentleman, but then she had never seen him before, and nobody can 
tell in these levelling days whether a well-clad stranger may not 
harbor deep designs on the plate, beneath the sheen of his broadcloth. 
These prudent reflections having passed rapidly through Jane’s dis- 
criminating mind, she placed herself firmly and stolidly in the door- 
way, and declined to allow the gentleman to enter the house. 

“Stand aside, girl,” he said, with a frown and a slight angry ges- 
ture. “Iam Mr. Bryant.” 

“You might have knocked me over with a feather, Sarah,” said 
Jane to the cook, afterwards, when she had flown for refuge into the 
kitchen. 

Valentine strode across the low hall into the drawing-room. He 
had been in the house before he had taken it for Enid, and he knew 
his way about it. There were evidences of her presence in the charm- 
ing room in which she was accustomed to live; her needle-work lay 
upon the table, her novel upon the sofa, the canary swung in his cage 
in the window, an old-fashioned bureau stood open near the fireplace, 
littered with writing-materials and letters; and there were flowers 
everywhere, on the mantel-piece, on the piano, on the tables, to say 
nothing of those that came nodding in at the open windows; so that 
the room was scented like a garden. 

There was something in this fragrance that soothed and consoled 
him, that disarmed his suspicions and quieted his nerves. He had come 
to find he knew not what, and he was met on the threshold by this 
bouquet of pure fresh scents that somehow brought back to him once 
more the candid purity of the lovely face that had smiled at him across 
the jonquils and the hyacinths on the day she had sat at his table with 
the knot of Parma violets at her throat. He sat down and waited for 
her ; he was not impatient, although he waited for more than an hour ; 
an absorbing expectancy stilled every feeling of his heart save one,—the 
desire to see her. 

His eyes were riveted to the door by which he himself had come in, 
and by which he expected her also to enter. He longed to hear her 
footstep outside, to see the handle turn, and the door open. Would 
she look surprised to see him, or frightened, or only cold and angry ? 
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What was he going to say to her? He hardly knew. There was so 
great a tumult of thought within him, it was difficult to know what 
first would find expression in words. 

Then all at once there were sounds in the garden, footsteps along 
the gravel path, and voices close outside the house. Nothing happened 
as he had anticipated. 

She did not pass the drawing-room at all, but came into the house 
by the window of the adjoining room, the dining-room. The door 
between the two rooms stood ajar ; there was a heavy portiére curtain 
draped across it. Through the narrow open space he caught a glimpse 
of the slender figure in the close-fitting habit as she crossed the room, 
and of a man in breeches and riding-boots who followed her ; it was 
Arthur Conway. 

Bryant’s heart beat violently. There was a singing noise in his 
head, and every pulse of his body leaped and tingled ; a horrible pang 
of hatred and of jealousy shot through his heart, and with it a sudden 
self-revelation ; for jealousy means love distorted, and he realized that 
he hated the man because he loved the woman. 

Then he shrank back behind the sheltering curtains that hung 
across the door, creeping up quite close to them, so that he might 
listen without being seen. 

“ Here is your lemon-and-soda,” he heard her say. “If you are 
so thirsty, come and drink it.” The tone of her voice was measured, 
almost angry. 

‘“‘T won’t drink anything or ever come into your house again if you 
look so cross and angry !” was the young man’s reply. ‘Aren’t you 
going to forgive me, Enid? I really can’t see what I have said so 
very dreadful.” 

“You know very well that I will not hear anything on that sub- 
ject,” she answered, coldly. “You have no right to mention it to 
me.” 
“T have the right of a man who cares about your happiness. After 
all, I am your only friend. What does he do for you, I should like 


to know ?” 
“He does nothing at all. At the same time, he is my husband,” 


she answered, firmly. 

“ The law would set you free from such ahusband. Are you tobe 
tied for life to a man whose wife you are only in name? who gives 
you neither love nor protection, who makes no attempt to see you, who 
leaves you at the mercy of any fate that may chance to befall you? A 
pretty kind of husband! Let me go and see him and tell him to 
his face what I think about his conduct !” 

om If you dare to interfere in my affairs I will never speak to you 
again. 

“ Enid, forgive me! don’t look so angry. Of course I wouldn’t do 
anything to annoy you for the whole world. Only I must confess it 
makes me mad to hear you sticking up for a fellow like that, who just 
leaves you to be miserable or to go to the devil, for all that he cares,— 


wretched selfish brute !” 
“Look here, Arthur, you mean it kindly, I am sure, but it is just 
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as well that you should understand me once for all, and then you won’t 
go on making these mistaken speeches. I dare say it does seem to 
you strange that, as you say, I should stick up for Valentine. I dare 
say he has treated me, as you say, very badly, very cruelly. I don’t 
want to think about that: it is true, very likely, but it has nothing to 
do with—with myself. There is something I don’t think you know; 
because if you knew it, or had guessed it, you would not, I am sure, 
wound me so horribly by saying all these things.” She paused: the 
broken, halting words seemed to fail her; there was a sob in her voice. 

Arthur Conway had taken her hand in his: 

“ Dear Enid, what is it? What is it?” , 

After a moment of silence, during which she appeared to be strug- 
gling for self-command, she spoke again, in a low, tremulous voice: 

“Tt is only—that I love him i 

“You love him, Enid?” he repeated, in astonishment. “ But what 
has he ever done to deserve that you should love him ?” 

“Nothing, I suppose. But one does not measure love in that way. 
It is not because a man is kind or good that a woman loves him; it is, 
I suppose, because of something in one’s self. You see, it can make 
no difference what he does, or how he treats me,—no difference, I 
mean, in what I feel; that is always here, in my heart.” 

“ But, good heavens! what hope can there be in such a love as 
that? What future can you have?” 

“Very little, I am afraid, Arthur.” And the faint smile died 
away intoasigh. “ But still, I say to myself, I am his wife, after all. 
Perhaps some day he may be ill or unhappy and may want some one, 
and then I shall go to him and nurse him or comfort him, because I 
shall have the right to go to him, which no one else can have. Oh, 
even that chance is worth living for.” 

There was a brief silence. The listener behind the curtain door 
had crouched down, burying his face in his hands. 

Enid stood erect; her head was thrown a little back; her wide- 
opened eyes were fixed upon the green hills of the distant landscape, 
as though already they saw a far-away vision of that which her fancy 
had conjured up. Arthur Conway watched her with strangely mingled 
feelings. 

ad You are a very good woman, Enid,” he said at last, in a voice 
that was unusually low and gentle. “I don’t know that I ever met 
any one so good as you are.” 

She turned upon him with a little laugh of amusement. 

‘Good ?” she echoed, gayly. ‘In what way am I good, Arthur?” 

“ You havea faithful heart,” he answered, with a sober seriousness. 
“T don’t know that it is a virtue that counts for very much nowadays, 
but at any rate it is rare, and when by chance one comes across it one 
cannot help but reverence it. No, I won’t stay to lunch, thanks! 
Good-by, my white-souled cousin Enid. I think you have taught me 
something to-day. May God give you the happiness you deserve !” 

And what of him who had heard it all? Smitten to the heart with 
penitence and remorse, humbled to the very dust, yet filled with a joy 
unspeakable, such as he could scarcely bare to face, which blinded him 
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as the rays of heaven’s sun, approached too nearly, may blind and 
scorch the feeble eyes of poor short-sighted human beings, Valentine 
Bryant arose, drew back the curtain, and stood there in the open door- 
way, facing her whom he had come to detect and to punish and whom 
he remained to reverence and toadore. She turned and sawhim. His 
face was pale, but his eyes shone with a strange keen light, such as she 
had never seen in them before. 

“Valentine!” She stood irresolute, her heart beating, her color 
going and coming, her whole attitude one of uncertainty and doubt. 

“Ts it true?” he said, in a voice scarcely above a whisper. 

“Ts what true?” 

“ That—that—you love me?” 

The color rushed in a flame all over her face and throat. Her head 
drooped. 

“ You heard?” she murmured, with a strange confusion. 

“T heard everything. Enid, my wife!” 

She looked up startled. He reached out his arms to her. 

Shyly, timidly, like a child who is frightened, she crept up to him 
step by step, and laid her two hands in his. Her eyes could not meet 
his: her long lashes swept her burning cheek. Then he drew her into 
his arms, and she lay on his breast, her beating heart resting against 
his. 

“Oh, my wife! can you ever forgive me? What a blind fool I 
have been to believe that I could cast you off and forget you!” 

He led her back into the drawing-room behind him: the drapery 
fell down again across the closed door. Tenderly and gently he placed 
her in a chair and knelt down before her, his arms encircling her slen- 
der waist, his gray-sprinkled head bowed upon her knee: no worshipper 
ever knelt more reverently, no lover ever sued for pardon more humbly, 
than did this two-months husband to the wife he had used so ill. 

And she forgave him. Did ever true woman fail to forgive the 
man she loves, however badly he may have treated her ? 

Not many words came to either of them at the first: their happi-- 
ness was too great, the wonder of it all too new and strange. Their 
lips met in their first kiss of love, and in the divine silence of that kiss 
no words were needed to tell to each what lay in the heart of both. 

“ Ah, why did you not tell me you loved me before?” he murmured 
in her ear, his lips still pressed against the warm whiteness of her 
slender throat. 

“You never asked me, you know,” she answered, with a little happy 
laugh. “ How could you expect me to volunteer the information ?” 

“What made you love me? Was I not old, and stupid, and 
uninteresting ?—more like an uncle, as you said ?” 

“Yes, that is all quite true,” she replied, with a demure twinkle in 
her happy eyes, “ but I believe, for all that, I loved you from the first 
moment I saw you, even at Hillside.” 

“Tf I had only guessed it!” , f 

“Well, but you, Valentine—what has wrought this miracle in 
you ?—you, who did not want a wife, who married me against your 
will, who have looked upon me, I know, as an unwelcome burden you 
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neither desired nor deserved! It is you, sir, who must give an account 
of this wonderful transformation of your whole self.” 

“Tt is perhaps a miracle,” he answered, thoughtfully. “The 
cleverest of us can never wholly understand himself. I think there 
has been something there all along; it was, I suppose, the leaven of 
your sweetness and your beauty sown in my hard old heart. I tried © 
so hard to fight against it, to crush it down, to believe it had no exist- 
ence; then all at once it burst into life. It was like a fire that has 
smouldered for a long time and that all at once shoots up into sudden 
flame. It took me by storm; it left me bleeding and helpless. It 
brought me here,—to your feet,—to your arms!”. 

“ How was it?” she persisted, smoothing the crisp gray-sprinkled 
curls upon his brow with tender fingers,—how he revelled in those 
gentle fairy touches, he who had never been loved before ! 

“Tt was jealousy that kindled my love into life, Enid,” he whis- 

red. 
a“: Jealousy !” and she pushed him a little away from her. “Oh, but 
how could that be ?” 

“T may as well confess everything. I was jealous of Arthur Con- 
way.” And then he told her all: how he had heard her name spoken 
lightly in a railway-carriage and coupled in a shameful fashion with 
that of his young cousin; then how mingled rage and remorse had 
torn him in twain, and had made him resolve to come down and see 
for himself; and how, although his better self had cried out against 
the foul lie that had been spoken of her, yet even here, in her house, 
upon that very door-way, when he had seen young Conway come in 
with her, his jealous anger had flamed out again, until her own words, 
to which he had meanly listened unseen, had dispelled the evil demon 
that had possessed him, and laid it in the dust forever. 

“ Did I see too much of Arthur, then ?” she inquired, thoughtfully. 
“You see, I had known him before; he used to write little notes 
to me at Hillside—which I used to go out and look for in the early 
morning.” 

“ Ah, I remember, between the holly-bush and the garden fence !” 
And the curious little scene came back to him,—the garden redolent 
of spring flowers, the curtained window out of which he had peered on 
that never-to-be-forgotten April morning, and the girl’s odd move- 
ments that had puzzled him and interested him in her, even before he 
had seen her face. 

“You know?” she said, in surprise. “ Ah, well, then you will 
understand. I had met Arthur at a ball. He was kind to me, he 
seemed to like me. I told him something about my unhappiness and 
my fears, just what I wanted to tell you when you came to Hillside. 
I was always looking out for some friend to help me. Arthur used to 
write to me; they were very silly letters, I am afraid,” she admitted, 
blushing. ‘I am ashamed when I think of them now, and so is he, I 
think. And they did no good, because he always suggested that I 
should run away with him, and—and I did not want to do that at all. 
When you promised to be my friend, I liked that much better, and I 
quite forgot poor Arthur, I am afraid. But when one day I met him 
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again here, I was so unspeakably delighted to see him: I was like the 
traveller in the African desert who meets a white man. I had no one 
to speak to, no one at all. I was so horribly lonely !” 

~-“ My poor child, what a brute I have been to you 

“‘ He said he would be my friend, and that he would never let me 
be lonely any more. You will not be angry with Arthur, will you ? 
I could not help being glad and grateful to him. He has been here 
every day, I think. Was it wrong, Valentine?” 

“No, my sweet, no. If there has been any wrong in it, it is all 
my fault. I ought never to have left you. But we will put all that 
right now, Enid. Will you let me come here and live with you?” 

“You want to live here? to stay with me now 2?” she cried, a great 
and glad surprise flushing her face and shining in her eyes. 

“ Alas, to-day I cannot stay! I should like never to leave you 
again, but all to-morrow I must be in town. I shall not be able to 
get to you till Saturday, the day after to-morrow, but I then intend to 
come down to you, bag and baggage, if you will take me in, dear wife.” 

“ And you will leave your beautiful rooms in Lincoln’s Inn, that 
you are so fond of ?” 

“Certainly I shall. What do the rooms signify? I am going to 
learn to love the country ; we will live here through the summer, and 
in the autumn we will take a house in London, and my rooms must 
be dismantled, and the things will help to furnish our new home. I 
think,” he added, drawing her to him with a sudden passion, “ that the 
hours will be very long and dreary until we meet again, my wife, my 
love, my life !” 

She drove him back to the station in her pony-cart when the time 
came for him to go. “ 

“Tam almost glad,” she said to him as they paced the platform 
of the little wayside station together,—“ that you should go away 
now and leave me to the joy of looking forward. The day after to- 
morrow! only one clear day: it is nothing! The time will pass so 
quickly, and I shall be able to get everything prepared for you. I shall 
be as happy as a bird, Valentine, waiting for you, and making ready 
for Saturday.” 

“Let us have Saturday to ourselves, dearest,” he said, as the train 
came in sight, “ but write and tell that scamp Arthur to come over to 
dinner on Sunday, and I will ask some old friends of mine to come 
down for the day too, so that we may have a little gathering to cele- 
brate our true bridal day.” 

The train, that relentless divider of those who would fain remain 
together still, came up. Bryant jumped into a carriage ; Enid hung for 
a moment against the door-way, her hands clasped in his, her beautiful 
eyes full of love and happiness, with just the shadow of an unshed 
tear in them to add to their lustrous loveliness, 

“Only till Saturday, my own!” he said, in a passionate whisper, 
and his face bent down so close to hers that he caught the fragrance 
of the red roses in the bosom of her dress. 

“Only till Saturday!” she echoed, with a smile, and then the 


train moved on, and their hands parted. 


i ke 
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And still, as the distance widened and widened between them, 
he leaned from the window and looked back. To the very last he 
saw her standing there, all wrapped in the rays of the setting sun, 
smiling and waving her hand in farewell, a slender graceful figure in 
her white cotton dress and wide straw hat, with the bunch of crimson 
roses gleaming blood-red upon her breast. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


ALL day long he was like a school-boy on the eve of the holidays. 

There was an important case going on in the Law Courts,—it was 
the well-known case of Grimes vs. Green,—and from ten till four Mr. 
Bryant had to be present at the trial in the interest of the defendant, 
who was his client. But there was during the whole of these weary 
hours such a flood of rippling happiness within him that he experi- 
enced the greatest difficulty in composing his features into the gravity 
suitable to the occasion. At all sorts of odd moments little fugitive 
smiles kept forcing their way up to his lips, and there was sunshine in 
his eyes and song in his heart. Even when at the close of the long 
hot day in the stuffy atmosphere of the court the verdict was finally 
given for the plaintiff, three hundred pounds damages, and costs, Mr. 
Bryant could only just contrive to veil the outer evidences of his 
internal exhilaration so that they should not be indecorously displayed 
in the very teeth of the catastrophe and under the nose of his discom- 
fited client. 

As he left the court, several friends congratulated him on his ap- 
pearance, or remarked to each other in his hearing on his unusual 
aspect of good spirits and cheerfulness. 

“ You look as if you had come into a fortune, old man,” said one 
of his intimates to him, “ instead of having just lost your case.” 

“T think it is something of the kind,” he answered, irrelevantly. 

* Never saw you looking so well in all my life,” said another: 
“only last week you were a wreck.” 

Bryant broke away from the little knot of men who surrounded 
him, and who were as ready with their chaff as with their felicitations, 
and jumped into a hansom. 

Before long he found himself alighting at the familiar door in 
Halkin Street. 

Mrs. Challenger was at home; he had, in fact, sent her a tele- 
gram to apprise her of his intended visit, and he knew that she would 
be waiting for him. 

Marion was sitting up-stairs by herself. She had prepared tea 
for her visitor’s refreshment, and, truth to say, she fucked forward to 
seeing him with the most mingled sensations, coupled with no little 
excitement of mind. 

These visits of his, which used to be so frequent, and which she used 
to prize so much, had now become extremely rare, and had lost to 
her all their pleasure and piquancy. The knowledge that she was no 
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longer in his confidence, and that Bryant was systematically deceiving 
her concerning the most important event in his life, took all the taste 
out of her enjoyment of his society. 

Still, as he had telegraphed that he wished to see her to-day very 
particularly, she felt a certain amount of exhilaration in the thought 
of the disclosures he might be about to make her. 

“ Perhaps he is desperately unhappy, poor fellow,” she said to her- 
self. ‘This woman is leading him a life, I dare say, and he turns to 
me, his oldest friend, for counsel and for comfort. Well, I shall most 
certainly give him a piece of my mind before I consent to help him in 
any way. I am not going to let him off too easily.” 

There was a little nervousness in her manner as she rose to receive 
him. 

“This is good of you, my dear Princess,” he said, as he deposited 
his hat, calling her by the old pet name once more. “It is like your- 
self to be in to see me. And tea! Oh, how I long for a cup of tea! 
Give me one at once, please, ere I perish! I do think, dear lady, that 
you have the very best five-o’clock tea in all London. But it is only 
of a piece with everything else.” 

_ subtle flatteries disarmed her, as he doubtless intended them 
to do. 

“You don’t come very often to drink it nowadays,” she said, smiling 
at him, as she began to manipulate the teapot and the cream-jug. 

He sat down opposite to her: the little tea-table and its dainty 
service of delicate china and shining silver stood between them. As 
she gave him his cup, she glanced at him scrutinizingly. He did not 
look in the least miserable. On the contrary, she thought she had 
never seen him look more youthfully radiant and happy. 

‘“‘ Perhaps she is dead, and he is free again,” she thought, with a 
grim feminine vindictiveness. 

He took great gulps of his tea. He was thirsty, and his throat 
was unusually parched ; perhaps he was nervous too. She determined 
that he should speak first; she was not going to help him out by any 
leading questions. ; 

When he had drunk two cups of tea and eaten half a tea-cake, he 
found himself reduced to his last intrenchment. He glanced at her a 
little dubiously. Marion looked persistently in another direction ; in 
proportion as he grew embarrassed she became calm and composed. 
Then he cleared his throat slightly. 

“ Now it is coming,” she thought. “Aha, my friend! how are 
you going to get it out, I wonder!” But outwardly she preserved a 
serene and unbroken silence. 

“ My dear, kind Princess,” he began, with a little hesitation, “I 
sent you that telegram to-day because I wanted to see you about 
something very particular.” 

“Yes. That is what you said in the telegram.” 

This, he felt, was cruel. There was a moment’s pause, and then he 

gan anew on another tack altogether : 

“You are the best and oldest friend I have in the world,—you 
and Tom too. You have always been to me the kindest of counsellors, 

Vou. LII.—21 
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the truest and stanchest of partisans, the most sympathizing of com- 


forters.” 

Then again he paused. 

“It is very kind of you to say such pretty things,” she remarked, 
demurely. 

“Tt is not because things are pretty, but because they are true,” 
he said, earnestly ; “ otherwise I should not come to you to-day.” 

“ Ah,” she thought, “all these flatteries are clearing the way for the 
shock.” 

“In fact, it is because I know you to be so wise, and kind, and 
discreet——”’ and again he paused. ; 

“My dear fellow,” with a little impatience, ‘‘ when you have quite 
done beating about the bush, perhaps you will kindly come to the point 
with no further delay.” 

He reddened, and looked down fixedly at the carpet beneath his feet. 

“Ty begin with, Princess,” he began, falteringly,—“ to begin with, I 
have a confession to make to you.” And he blurted out the last 
words abruptly. 

“You need not make it. I know it already. You are married 

“Good heavens! How on earth did you know it?” he cried, con- 
siderably startled. 

“Never mind how I know it,” reddening in her turn, and evading 
a direct reply. ‘‘ Do you take me for a fool? I have known it for 
some time,—ever since our return from abroad, in fact.” 

“You must be a witch!” he said, dumfounded. “TI cannot im- 
agine how you found it out. It was never announced in the papers.” 

“T know that very well. And I leave you to guess, from your 
own strange secrecy and reticence, what sort of an opinion I must have 
formed of your conduct, and what sort of marriage I necessarily 
imagine you to have made.” Her tone was high and mighty; she 
tossed her head disdainfully. 

“Tf you only knew—as you never will know—all the facts of the 
case,” he faltered, with considerable confusion, “ you might make some 
excuses for me.” 

“T can find no excuses for a man who makes a secret marriage _ 
and does not even live honestly with the woman he marries,—and who 
deceives his best friends,” she added, almost in tears. This last accusa- 
tion was apparently so much the most serious in her mind that Bryant 
recovered his courage and laughed a little in spite of himself. 

“Oh, it is all very well to laugh,” she went on, angrily ; “ I think 
it disgraceful of you, Valentine! And you, who used to protest that 
you would never, never marry, that you hated the idea of it, and that you 
thought it downright wicked of a man to marry any woman unless he 
felt that he could not live without her! Those are your own words, 
mind! I have not forgotten them, though now, I suppose, you would 
like to retract them.” ; 

“T retract nothing. It is perfectly true. It is because it is true 
that I have come to see you to-day.” 

“Ts it not true that you have committed the wickedness of marry- 
ing a woman you don’t care about ?” 
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“Tt was true. It is true no longer,” he replied, gravely. 

“ For goodness’ sake, explain yourself. You are talking in riddles,” 
she cried, impatiently. 

“Very likely; for I am a riddle to myself. Shall I try to make 
my meaning clear ?” 

“Certainly. One moment: tell me first, when we went away 
abroad, when you and I had that talk together the evening before we 
started, and you told me you would never marry, could never even 
fall in love,—were you married then ?” 

“Certainly not. How can you suppose it ?” 

“Were you in love? were you thinking of marrying?” 

“T give you my word of honor that such a thing had never entered 
my head,” he answered, emphatically. 

She felt a little soothed by this admission. 

“ When, then,” she continued, in a depressed manner,—“ when did 
this calamity befall you ?” 

He laughed then outright : 

“Tt was almost immediately after you left. I cannot tell you quite 
why or how it happened, but certain entirely unforeseen circumstances 
arose which forced me into an immediate marriage. The lady was 
thrown upon my protection ; I felt that I was bound in honor to give 
her the only support I could.” 

“Why did you keep it a secret? Why, at any rate, did you not 
tell us?” 

“ Because I did not love her. I did not, in fact, intend, at the 
time, to do any more than I could help for her. She left me imme- 
diately after our marriage; and till yesterday I had not seen her 
again. 

“Good heavens! What an extraordinary idea! What a very 
singular person you are, Valentine !” 

She began to melt towards him. If this marriage, which was no 
marriage, was all that had happened to him, then the old relations 
might be renewed, and there need be no violent disruption of their 
friendship. She drew her chair nearer. 

“Go on,” she said, eagerly ; “ this is really very interesting. And 
this lady, then, exercised no influence upon your life at all ?” 

“She did not. I made no change in my way of life. I had 
determined to live apart from her. She likes the country; I arranged 
that she was to live there, whilst I remained in London. That was 
my scheme.” - 

“A very sensible and comfortable scheme too!” interjected Mrs. 
Challenger, laughing: “slightly selfish, perhaps, and hard on the girl. 
That, however, is a detail to a man’s mind. Well, this being the 
case—— ?” 

“ This was the case, but ” and he lifted his eyebrows and smiled, 
making a deprecating little gesture with his hands. 

“ But—what ?” 

“Something unforeseen has happened.” 

“ What is that ?” 

The color rose in his face as with any young lover of twenty : 
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“T have had the misfortune—to fall in love with my wife !” 

“ Oh—h !”—a long-drawn-out “Oh!” of comprehension. 

“ That alters the case entirely, you see,” he continued, apologetically. 

“T suppose so.” For a moment she was silent. There was an 
end of him, then. No more nice cosey talks by the fireside; no more 
little intimate dinners; no more exciting interchange of sentiments 
upon life, and love, and feeling! Always for the future there would 
be “the Wife!’ She would have to be included now in all those 


small festivities which had rendered their intercourse so delightful. 


She would sit by, and listen, and disapprove, no doubt, of her husband’s 
old friend. Do not wives always disapprove of the ante-nuptial friend- 
ships of their husbands with married women ? 

She got up and took a turn or two about the room in her agitation. 
If he had not loved his wife it might not have made so much differ- 
ence; but if he was in love with her. ! 

“He might just as well be dead, for all the good he will ever be 
to me!” she thought, bitterly ; for no woman likes to feel that her 
reign is over. And then she stood still in the middle of the room 
and looked at him. 

There was a smile upon his lips, and an appeal in his eyes. He 
threw back his head a little against the back of his chair, and reached 
out his hand towards her: it was a gesture of his that was very familiar 
to her. It brought back to her many a little scene of their past inter- 
course, scenes when she had been impatient and had perhaps lost her 
temper with him, and when he had temporized and smoothed her down, 
knowing full well how to touch the best things in her nature and how 
to ignore the rest. 

That was what he was doing now; and she knew it, and began to 
relent all at once. 

“You won’t refuse to help me, will you, Princess?” he said, 

ently. 

a. To help you?” She drew nearer to him, and laid her fingers 
lightly in his outstretched palm. “What do you want of me, you 
abominable wheedling person ?” 

“T want you to be your own true, broad-minded, generous-hearted 
self, fair Princess. I want you first, and above all things, to forgive 
me.” 
“Flatterer! You know that I can’t help myself. And what next 
do you want, pray ?” 

“T want you and Tom to come down into Hertfordshire by the 
10.45 train on Sunday morning and spend the day with myself and 
wife. 

“ Well, upon my word! Your audacity surpasses imagination ! 
What on earth do you want us for? We are quite out of it now, I 
imagine.” os 

“You know very well that you are nothing of the sort. You 
know very well that you are, and always will be, if you choose to be 
so, my best and dearest friend; and you also know perfectly that a 
man doesn’t want to drop his best friends because he has found a wife. 
On the contrary, he wants a good woman friend more then than ever ; 
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especially if, as in my case, his wife is very young and very inexperi- 
enced. I want you to be my Enid’s friend, Marion, and to help her 
to take her place and hold her own in the world. Will you not do 
me this one good service more, in addition to all the kindnesses that 
you have heaped upon me for years ?” 

Impossible for a woman like Marion Challenger to resist such an 
appeal. 

PP she was like a prickly pear, all thorns and hard rind without, but 
those who knew her well knew also that at heart the fruit was sound 
and good. 

She told him, of course, that she would do anything in the world 
he wished. 

“ Then you will come down on Sunday ?” 

“Of course we will, Valentine, if you really think that Mrs. Bryant 
will like us to come.” 

“ Mrs. Bryant will like anything that I like. You see, Marion,” he 
added, after a moment’s hesitation and with a little shamefacedness, “ I 
have not behaved over-well to my little girl. I did not mean to make 
her unhappy, but I am afraid I have somehow managed todoso. But 
now we understand each other, and I want to make up to her for the 
past. So we are going to make our true marriage begin from now. 
To-morrow I am going down to stay there, I think, and I believe that 
it will be in very truth the happiest day of my life. But Sunday must 
be a happy day as well. We are going to make a little feast of it ; and 
how am I to have a bridal feast without my best friend to share my 
joy ? 

“Very well, you may count upon us; we will come and wish you 
both happiness.” She answered kindly, but perhaps a little sadly. 

But the little shade of feeling was lost upon Valentine. 

She had consented to come : that was all he wanted. 

“You are a good sort, Marion,” he cried, as he rose to wish her 
farewell,—“ the very best! And if you will only be Enid’s friend as 
well as mine, you will indeed be good to me, far better than I deserve.” 

After he was gone, she stood thoughtfully fora moment or two in 
the centre of the room ; and presently a smile broke slowly over her face. 

“He is quite right,” she said, aloud. “I am good to him, very 
good,—much better than he deserves. But, then, is not that what 
women always are to the men who depend upon them? They take us, 
they use us, they neglect us, they leave us, just as it suits them at the 
moment. We give them our highest and our best, they pay us back 
with empty words. They accept our smiles and our sacrifices alike, 
but they are blind to our tears and utterly unconscious of our self- 
immolations. And yet, for ever and ever, as long as the world shall 
last, women will go on flinging themselves into the bottomless abyss 
of man’s profound.and unfathomable selfishness! And it is not only 
the fools who do it,” she cried, suddenly throwing up her hands with 
a gesture of-anger. “Oh, no! If it was only the fools! But weare 
all alike, wise and foolish, only often it is the wise ones who are the 
worst. There lies the pity of it! The cleverest of us fall the deepest. 
The shrewder the brain, the softer the heart.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE morning broke gray and still, with just a promise of sunshine 
in the air, and warm with the tender softness of midsummer. Enid 
threw open her window, and, leaning against the narrow casement, 
looked out upon the quiet country scene. The world seemed still to 
sleep. A little swan’s-down mist floated over the hills, the dew lay 
thick upon the garden lawn, the flowers had scarcely opened their 
hearts to greet the new day, the birds were hardly yet awake: it was 
only Enid who was up and alive so early. 

“To-day !” she whispered to herself, with a little hush of solemn 
joy at her heart. 

To-day, unknown things were to begin for her,—things she had 
only dreamed of,—Life, and Love, and Joy! 

A childhood of loneliness and cold neglect, a girlhood empty of 
affection and sympathy, haunted with cruel fears and made bitter by 
actual persecution ; then, one gleam of happier things that had flashed 
meteor-like across her path, only to be quenched again at once into a 
dreary hopelessness,—this hitherto had been Enid’s experience of life. 
Now something else was come to her. She, who had been taught only 
the sad lesson of patience, was to learn now how to be happy. The 
divine mystery of Love, that enchanted cup that all mankind in turn 
thirst and long for, had been held out to her also; already she had 
drunk deeply of that magic draught. Her lover’s words still rang 
like music in her ears, the memory of his kisses still lingered upon her 
lips, bringing the blood in a hot flame to her cheek, and that lover, 
was he not her husband, her own already ? 

How short a time ago it had seemed to her that the secret of her 
heart was fraught only with shame and sadness; shame because she 
loved in vain, sadness because she never saw him! It had been a thing 
she had striven to stifle, to bury, to forget. But now she was ashamed 
no longer; Valentine loved her, everything was changed, and the whole 
world was welcome to know her secret ! 

“Valentine! my lord, my king, my love!” she cried aloud as she 
reached out her hands towards the sky and the hills and the earth, and 
it seemed to her happy fancy as though the quiet scene before her only 
waited for its master, as though her paradise of flowers and birds and 
woods only slept until he should come to it, to awaken it into sunshine 
and joy. 

The morning post brought her a letter.—only a few hurried lines: 
he could not be with her till the afternoon. 

The hours, it seemed to her, would never pass. She went over all 
her little household preparations for his reception, preparations that all 
day yesterday she had been occupied in planning al arranging, with 
that eager delight that love alone can ret} to hospitality ; for although 
he was coming to his own, her king, was he not coming also—oh, best 
and gladdest thought !—as her guest ? 

The maids were busy up-stairs and down-stairs. The house was 
full of activity; the very air seemed to breathe a welcome. With 
loving hands Enid filled every bow] and vase in every room with fresh 
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flowers, with the flowers she knew he loved best, the flowers that were 
fragrant, roses, heliotrope, jasmine, and carnations, bunches of migno- 
nette, and long trails of ‘scented verbena. The whole house was soon 
redolent of their sweetness. It was as though all the flowers of the 

rden- had transplanted themselves into a veritable fairy-land in-doors. 

When her labors were all completed, it was still early, not yet twelve 
o’clock. What was she to do to while away the long slow hours till 
he came? how could she best cheat the lagging time into going more 

uickly ? 
: She bethought her of her mare. “I will go out for an hour’s 
gallop,” she thought: “it will do me good, and it will help to pass 
the time.” 

As a matter of fact, she was too excited to sit still: action was neces- 
sary to her. 

She made the change in her dress, and her mare was brought round 
to the door. 

She rode towards the hills. There was a grassy ridge to which she 
often went, a long stretch of three-quarters of a mile over the soft 
springy turf: it was a favorite ride of hers. She went there to-day. 
Her mare was fresh: no sooner did she set her feet upon the turf than, 
with a little shake of her bridle and a little flourish of her heels, she 
started off along the familiar green slope. Enid let her have her head ; 
the swift rush through the air made her pulses leap, the soft wind, as 
it swept by her, warmed her blood and ruffled the stray locks of her 
hair; she felt a sense of freedom, an exhilaration of her whole being. 
The wild quick gallop seemed to keep time to the dancing delight of 
her heart. How happy she was! How good she felt it to be alive! 
ri golden gay was all the world on this glorious morning of joy and 
gladness ! 

Joy and Sadness! Sickness and Health! Life and Death! The 
boundary-line is but a hair’s breadth, and the changes are forever ring- 
ing between the two! 

On one side, all that is fairest and brightest, and on the other, dark- 
ness and silence. Who is to say where the line is laid, where the one 
is to end and the other to begin ? 

Such a little thing! Such a pitiful little thing! Only a little, 
feckless, burrowing animal, soft-coated, gentle-eyed, and as easily fright- 
ened away as the summer butterflies in the grass above its head. How 
can such a thing as this work so frightful a ruin ? : 

Alas! in the immutable laws of this strange, sad world of ours lies 
the unfathomable answer. Small beginnings, great endings. Insignifi- 
cant causes, gigantic results. That which is contemptible leading to 
that which is an irreparable disaster ! 

Just a rabbit-hole! Nothing more terrible or tragic than that,—a 
rabbit-hole ! 

A galloping horse, a gay confident rider, no thought of danger 
ahead—then suddenly, in the twinkling of an eye, a stumble, a plunge, 
a crash ! and the mare rolls over with a broken foreleg on to the turf, 
lashing out madly with convulsive and fearful struggles in her pain 


and -terror. 
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And what of Enid? Did she suffer? Had she time to think? 
Did all the bitter waves of death pass over her sinking soul, and the 
despair of all she was leaving behind her untasted and unrealized 
— yet another pang of agony to her latest moment? No one ever 

new. 
Some laborers in a field hard by came running up. She breathed 
still, but her eyes were closed. The men lifted her up, and carried her, 
as gently and as tenderly as they knew how, back to her home. 


* * * * * * * * 


There was nothing to meet him at the station. When he realized 
it, Bryant experienced a little chill of disappointment. He looked 
about him helplessly for a moment, then, rallying himself upon so 
foolish a weakness, he addressed himself with energy to the practical 
subject of his luggage. 

There was a lot of it. He interviewed the station-master, and 
arranged that it should be sent over in a cart to the Grange. Then, 
after another careful scrutiny of the white road outside that revealed 
to him no glimpse of a certain dun pony and brown village cart that 
somehow he had, unreasonably, no doubt, expected, he set off to walk 
by the short cut across the fields. 

The Grange lay basking in the afternoon sunshine. The doors and 
windows were all wide open: as he neared it there did not seem to bea 
sign of life about the place. He came into the garden from the shrub- 
bery gate by the sunk fence, and strode across the lawn with quick 
eager footsteps, glancing impatiently up at the windows as he advanced, 
—a bridegroom who had come home to his bride, a lover with the hot 

\ blood of a new desire beating at his heart and dancing in his veins. 

Where was she? Little flirt, tohide herself from him! She was 
doing it to tease him, pretending tobe shy! No sign of her sweet face 
looking out for him at the windows ; not a vestige of her slight figure 
to be seen flying across the lawn to meet him. 

“Ten thousand kisses shall be her punishment !” he thought, with 
all the glow of triumphant love at his heart. 

He entered by the drawing-room window. 

The whole air was heavy with the strong scent of the flowers, the 
canary was singing shrilly in his cage, and a little terrier of uncertain 
breed, whom he had thought to be banished to the stables, came up 
wageing his tail and clambered up against his leg to greet him ; nothing 
else ! ; 

For the first time a little vague uneasiness filled his mind. Had 
she gone to the station, after all, to meet him, and had he missed her by 
coming by the fields? He wished now that he had kept to the dusty 
road ; then he would have met her. 

He opened the door into the hall. There was an oppressive silence 
in the house. Certainly Enid must be out. Yet he did not want to 
call the servants: he wanted to find her unannounced in this her home, 
—her home and his,—as a husband comes back after his aork and 
seeks out his wife wherever she may be. 

He stood listening. What, all at once, was that strange faint sound 
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overhead ? the sound of smothered weeping! It seemed to come from 
above. With a few rapid strides he sprang up the short wide stair- 
case. 
In a window-seat on the landing above, a maid-servant sat with her 
— flung over her head, rocking herself to and fro and sobbing 
bitterly. 

At the sound of his hasty footstep she looked up, uttered a cry of 
dismay, and: fled down the passage and disappeared through a green 
baize door at the end of it. 

Half puzzled, half angry, he called out after her, but she was gone. 

He looked uncertainly round the square low-ceiled landing. The 
door of Enid’s bedroom stood ajar. All at once it seemed to him that 
there were voices and people moving about behind that half-opened door. 

He pushed it wide open and went in. The room was a long one, 
with two windows, one of them in a deep recess in which stood the 
dressing-table. The bed occupied the opposite extremity. Bryant cast 
a bewildered look about him: he had never been in the room before. 
There seemed to be several persons in it, all crowded together at the 
farther end. An elderly man in a black frock-coat stood with his back 
to the door; he was stooping forward a little, but Bryant could see 
the top of his bald head, and the fringe of short white hair around it. 
Another man, younger and slighter and shabbier, was close behind 
the first: he seemed to be folding up some long strips of linen and 
pushing them hurriedly into a black bag. Two of the maid-servants, 
Enid’s maid and the parlor-maid, were there, and there was the old 
coachman standing a little back from the rest, his honest face buried in 
his rough hands, and his shoulders shaking with smothered sobs. 

The faces of them all were turned the other way ; he could not see 
any of them. It was like a dream, or a scene in a play. 

“There is nothing to be done. She is dead.” 

The words rang out with a horrible distinctness into the silence. It 
was the doctor who had spoken them. And at that moment the bride- 
groom crossed the threshold of the bridal chamber. 

They made way for him in silence, standing back with awe-stricken 
and averted faces. 

They had taken the torn and discolored habit from off her. She 
lay upon the white bed, all white herself and cold. There was neither 
pain nor terror stamped upon the serene purity of her silent face. The 
lips smiled a little, the eyes were closed as though in sleep, the waxen 
fingers lay lightly curved upon the sheet ; there was only the dull blood- 
red of the stain upon her breast to tell of the cruel death-wound that 
had crushed out her bright young life, quenching all the glad hopes of 
the morning into the cold dews of an eternal night. 

Thus he had seen her last, all dressed in white, with the blood-red ‘ 
roses on her heart. Surely she is only waiting for him to come back 
to her! She is asleep: it is time for her to wake! 

Only till Saturday ! only the day after to-morrow ! it is nothing, the 
time will pass so quickly ! 

Presently she will open her eyes, she will give hima red, red flower, 
from the roses at her breast. 
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“Wake up, my love, my wife! Wake up! Wake up! I have 
come back to you for always, for ever !—Ah, my God! my God !” 
* * “x * * * * * 


“Mr. Bryant has fainted, doctor !” 
They lifted him up and carried him senseless out of the room. 
* * * * * * * * 


Extract from Galignani’s Messenger, September 20, 1891. 


“A fatal accident occurred on Thursday last upon the upper Gorner 
glacier. Mr. Valentine Bryant, a London solicitor of some note, ac- 
companied by Louis Le Grand and Michael Turvel, two well-known 
Zermatt guides, both of them men of great experience, set out on the 
Wednesday afternoon from the Riffel for the purpose of ascending Monte 
Rosa. The party spent the night in one of the huts belonging to the 
Alpine Club, and started at daybreak on Thursday morning to cross to 
the glacier. All went well until they reached the junction of the Gor- 
ner and Monte Rosa glaciers, where they found the ice in bad order, 
and steps had to be cut. In climbing up one of the steep séracs, Mr. 
Bryant suddenly lost his footing upon an ice step, and fell back into the 
crevasse below, the rope snapping in two with the violence of his fall. 
Le Grand and Turvel made the most noble efforts to rescue their com- 
panion, Turvel descending by means of the rope for some depth into 
the crevasse, but he could see no trace of the unfortunate gentleman, 
who had disappeared entirely and to such a depth into the fissure that 
he must without doubt have perished almost immediately. After re- 
maining for nearly ten hours upon the spot, in the vain hope of at least 
recovering his body, the two guides returned to Zermatt, bearing the 
melancholy news of the accident. 

“Mr. Valentine Bryant was forty years of age. He had been 
suffering latterly from great depression of spirits, consequent upon 
the recent death, under somewhat tragical circumstances, of his wife, 
to whom he had been married for a very short time. 

“Tt was by his doctors’ advice that Mr. Bryant had come to Swit- 
zerland, to seek mountain air and distraction of mind among the beauti- 
ful scenery, but where, alas, the unfortunate gentleman has only met 
with a sad and sudden death. 

“We understand that Mr. and Mrs. Challenger, intimate friends of 
the deceased, have arrived at Zermatt from England, in order to give 
the necessary directions for a stained-glass window which they propose 
to place in the little English church there, as a tribute to the memory 
of their lost friend.” 


THE END. 
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IN THE PLAZA DE TOROS. 
A BULL-FIGHT IN THE CRADLE OF THE SPORT. 


ASTER Sunday comes. 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, under a bright sky,—so bright 
and warm that one chooses the shady side of Seville’s narrow and wind- 
ing streets—people are making their way towards the famous Plaza de 
Toros, on the southern bank of the Guadalquivir, near the Tower of 
Gold.. It isa mixed crowd, for many English, French, and German 
tourists visit Seville at this season, to be present at the Holy Week 
celebrations and the great April Fair. Yet of course Andalusians 
vastly outnumber the strangers ; of course there are a hundred man- 
tillas to one bonnet, a hundred swarthy faces to one bright complexion. 

Vivacious, dark-eyed, loud-voiced population of Seville! Elegant 
dresses, prominent figures, powdered faces, luxuriant hair, modest ex- 
pressions, and winning manners,—such is my generalization of the 
more attractive half of this people, who make up in rich coloring and 
graceful movement for what they lack in regularity of feature; and I 
would especially emphasize their modesty, or modest appearance, be- 
cause I have in mind certain vulgar errors to the effect that Spanish 
ladies smoke in public and flirt with the first comer. The men have 
a rather sullen and sallow look, are not well made, as a rule, and seldom 
well dressed ; but there are some brilliant exceptions. The Moorish 
type, darker and finer, is very conspicuous here: the gypsy element 
is large; and the wealth of Seville draws many Spaniards from the 
northwest, these last being a taller and stronger race of the Celtic type, 
many of whom, in their distinctive costumes, look like Irishmen at a 
masquerade. 

Fortunately, I have secured my seat in a box well in advance, for 
at the last moment—and sometimes for several days before a perform- 
ance—the best places can be had only from ticket-speculators at two or 
three times the original price. So you see Spain is not behind the rest 
of the world in all respects. Although the Plaza de Toros is such an 
enormous circus, there is only a limited number of really comfortable 
seats, for there is but one tier of boxes, and at least one-half of the 
entire circle of cheaper seats, rising one above the other like steps, is in 
the blinding sunlight ; furthermore, it is an advantage to be directly 
opposite the two principal entrances to the ring, through one of which 
the bulls come in, while the other is used by the bull-fighters with 
their horses, and by the attendants for hauling away the dead animals, 
These two entrances are near together, and opposite them is the presi- 
dent’s box. Behind the bulls’ entrance are dark pens, in which the 
animals to be killed are shut up at least twelve hours before the fight ; 
behind the other entrance are rooms devoted to the bull-fighters,—one 
room containing a stretcher and surgical instruments and appliances, 
another fitted up as a chapel. In this chapel the bull-fighters confess 
and take communion before entering the ring. A priest gives each of 
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them, as a further precaution, a bit of consecrated wafer to put in his 
ket. 

Promptly at four o’clock the performance begins. Do not marvel 
that I say promptly: this is one of the few things that ever do begin 
promptly in Spain. The railways are superbly indifferent to such 
small things as minutes; the religious processions pass four hours after 
the promised time; but strict punctuality is observed in the national 
sport. At five minutes to four the president of the ring enters his box, 
while the band plays selections from a recent opera. Greeted with 
applause by the whole audience, the president rises and bows, then 
gives a signal, and immediately the doors of the bull-fighters’ entrance 
are thrown open. A brilliant procession issues, crossing the great ring 








with its surface of yellow sand in a glare of sunshine. First come 
two alguacils, or cavaliers, elegantly dressed and handsomely mounted. 
They disappear from view after the fight has begun. Next come the 
two heroes of the hour,—the prima espadas (first swords) or mata- 
dors (murderers, bull-killers). Each prima espada is followed by his 
cuadrilla, or troop of eight assistants,—7.e., two banderilleros, whose 
office is to stick small darts in the bull’s neck, four chulos ( jesters), who 
are to irritate the bull or to divert his attacks if need be, and two pica- 
dores (prickers), mounted and armed with spears. Last of all come a 
number of gray mules with red trappings. They are hitched three 
abreast, and drag a chain and hook for tackling and hauling out the 
doomed animals. Such is the procession, which is loudly applauded. 
The mules are driven once around the ring, and then back whence they 
have come, to wait until their services shall be needed. The bull- 
fighters walk straight across the ring to the president’s box and salute 
him, each in turn, and he returns their salutes ceremoniously. The 
mounted picadores are stationed a little distance apart, near the barrier. 
The prima espada appointed to kill the first bull stands before the 
president’s box, waiting for permission to open the fight. 
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In the brief interval before the required signal is given, ten thou- 
sand spectators devote their critical talents with grave interest to the 
bull-fighters’ costumes. Questions of dress with these people almost 
outrank questions of religion; and in the streets of Seville a pretty 
gown’ will evoke compliments (of the outspoken Andalusian kind) 
where a pretty face might pass unnoticed. Furthermore, the costumes 
of the bull-ring always merit scrutiny. The prima espada, who stands 
expectantly below the president’s box, wears green satin close-fitting 
knickerbockers with broad bands of gold down the sides, pink silk 
stockings, and low shoes with gold buckles. A broad sash of red silk 
is bound tightly around his waist. His short waistcoat is cut low, 
showing a frilled shirt-front with a low round collar and long necktie. 
His coat of green satin, no longer than the waistcoat, is worn open, and 
is very heavily ornamented with gold embroidery. His hair is worn 
in a queue, tied with a ribbon. Over the left arm he carries a cloak 
five yards in width, of green satin lined with pink silk and trimmed 


with gold lace; in his right hand a sword and the muleta, or red flag 
on a short stick. The other prima espada is in blue-and-gold, other- 
wise his costume is such as I have just described. The banderilleros’ 
costumes, of rich satin or silk in brilliant colors, are in their general style 
much like the prima espadas’, with the exception of the stockings and 
hats. The former are white, as only prima espadas are allowed by the 
regulations to wear colored stockings. Their hats are small and round, 
made of velvet, with broad close brim, and ornamented with pompons. 
They also have cloaks, but no swords, Their only weapons are small 
darts, which irritate the bull without seriously wounding him. The 
chulos’ costumes are of equal elegance, in various colors, with gold and 
silver trimming. ihvey lieve no weapons whatever. The picadores, 
mounted on wretched horses, show quite a different costume, appar- 
ently made of chamois-leather. They have long trousers with a red 
fringe down the side, and their legs are further protected by a kind of 
armor so heavy that, once thrown to the ground, they cannot rise un- 
aided. They wear sashes like the others, short jackets with trimmings 
of red leather and six large buttons in two rows up the back, and 
large wide-brimmed gray felt hats with red ribbons and pompons. 
They also wear queues, but in addition have silk handkerchiefs bound 
round the head and tied at the back just over the queue. In their 
hands they carry long wooden spears with metal tips, of such a shape 
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that the point enters the bull’s side about two inches, but not more. 
The saddles used are what we call “ Mexican :” in fact, the whole cos- 
tume suggests the “Greaser” and the “Cowboy.” The horses are 
blindfolded—at least, one eye is covered with a bandage—and their 
ears filled with tow. This entire equipment is usually furnished by 
the prima espadas, who employ and pay the banderilleros, chulos, and 
picadores. That is to say, the directors of the ring engage a prima 
espada for a fixed sum (here usually about one thousand dollars for 
one performance), and the latter furnishes his own cuadrilla, together 
with the outfit. 

As a signal for beginning the fight, the president throws a key to 
one of the alguacils, who catches it as it falls, thus earning an addi- 
tional twenty-five pesetas. Applauded for this dexterity, he bows his 
acknowledgments and hands the key to one of the ring servants dressed 
in blue jeans,—a contemptible rascal this, as you may presently know. 
He goes to open the door of the tori (bull-pen). Meantime the prima 
espada in blue-and-gold with his cuadrilla leaves the ring, while the 

reen satin hero himself stands outside the barrier, leaving only his 
eight subordinates in the arena. 

Since the middle of the preceding night the bull has been shut up 
in his dark éoril, deprived of water and food as well as of light and 
freedom. His huge restless body has chafed against the oaken walls 
of his pen as he turned in every direction, seeking for what had been 
so unaccountably taken away from him ; and he has driven his horns 
into the tough wood, splitting thick planks in repeated, mighty, but 
fruitless efforts to escape. Suddenly there is a burst of light; the bat- 
tered door swings open ; it seems that at the end of a narrow passage a 
smooth plain of yellow sand lies gleaming in the sunshine. He dashes 
out along the passage, and then stands still in curious, brutish amaze- 
ment, the central figure in a multitude of beings so entirely unlike 
himself. That is all he sees where he had hoped to find water for his 
parched throat. He is disappointed and disgusted. The only four- 
footed animals in sight are those wretched horses. Now, the bull 
never thoroughly appreciates and likes the horse, but he will not attack 
him unprovoked ; much less will he voluntarily attack a horse with the 
strange figure of a picador on his back. 

Then the chulos draw near him as he 
stands, waving their cloaks to tempt his 
charge; but he sees in them only four 
small two-legged animals who offer him 
nothing to eat or drink. So he just runs 
away from them to the barrier, and leaps 
over it. There is a second barrier, pro- 
tecting spectators in the front rows of 
seats, and between these two barriers he 
is driven along until a door in the first 
can be swung back, barring the way and obliging him to re-enter the 
ring. Immediately the chulos are at him again; and he appears to 
have made up his mind by this time to accept the inevitable, for he 
now deigns to notice them, charging their brightly-colored cloaks as 
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though such sport could alleviate the pangs of hunger and thirst. 
Thus the chulos succeed in leading him near the horses repeatedly, and 
at last he is so far irritated by the small, nimble, two-legged antagonists 
whom he cannot corner, that he vents his spleen on one of the blind, 
deaf brutes driven across his path. He gores this horse in the belly 
until the picador, by dint of planting his lance in the bull’s neck and 
throwing his weight on the shaft, forces the two beasts apart. Horse 
and rider are thrown to the ground ; the bull is easily enticed away by 
the chulos. The picador is lifted to his feet, but the horse refuses to 


stir. So then the servant in blue jeans whom I have already compli- 


mented comes up with a heavy cudgel and beats the poor animal until 
he finally succeeds in getting him again ina standing position. And now 
here’s the plain truth of it: that horse’s entrails hang from the great 
wound in his belly to the ground. Still, he is again mounted and 
driven before the bull, treading on his own intestines, quivering and 
staggering,—beaten by that servant in blue jeans. Lord M——, sit- 
ting at my left in the box, growls that he “would just like to see the 


bull rip that chap up ;” and this wish fairly expresses the gentle senti- 
ments inspired by the show. 

Well, after several horses have been disposed of in this fashion in 
five minutes, at a signal from the president the picadores withdraw, and 
the two banderilleros begin their play. 

The bull, already showing some signs of fatigue, has now to face the 
most provoking of all his antagonists. The banderilleros stand in front 
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of him, holding a dart in either hand, inviting him to come and make 
short work of them, as he had done with the horses. But when he 
charges, expecting’ easy victims, he finds the two darts planted in his 
neck, while the intended victims skip nimbly aside. Certainly a clever 
feat ; and it is repeated until, at another signal from the president, the 

ima espada, or matador, comes forward. Fifteen minutes of life in 
the ring are allotted to each bull, and now but five minutes remain. 
Of course the huge heavy creature is by this time tired, baffled, and 
slow in his movements ; otherwise the matador’s duty would be too dif- 
ficult. Even as it is, he runs some risk. For example, this very bull- 
killer in green satin was so gored two years ago that he had the distinc- 
tion of lying at the point of death, with all Seville solicitous about his 
fate. A clumsy matador he seems to be, luring and teasing the bull 
very much as the chulos had done, but with his red flag instead of a 
cloak. Then, watching his opportunity, he plunges his sword into the 
bull’s back. The stroke is ill directed ; the sword has to be drawn out, 


and the attempt made once more. The second effort also fails, and a 
third becomes necessary. Then at last, after several minutes of blunder- 
ing, he does succeed in reaching a vital point. The bull staggers, blood 
gushes from his mouth and nostrils, he goes down on his knees, and 
then rolls over on his side. The rascally servant deals him a final blow 
behind the ears ; then the gray mules with red trappings are driven in 
to haul out the carcasses ; the band continues its selections from a merry 
opera ; the audience applauds, and the green satin professional bows most 
gracefully. One bull has been killed. Before six o’clock five others 
follow him to the shades—wherever brute-martyrs go. Only ten horses 
(a small number) die this afternoon. The bulls are rather tame. The 
audience also does not indulge in any wild enthusiasm, this being only 
an average day. Still, some hats and gifts of small value are thrown 
into the arena at the matador’s feet. 1 do not find it true, as is com- 
monly asserted, that Spanish women hold fans before their faces to shut 
out the most revolting features of the spectacle. They are present in 
great numbers, and among them are many fine ladies in wonderful 
white lace mantillas ; and all, without exception, appear to enjoy the 
show. The most eager spectators in my neighborhood are some pretty 


children. 
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Merely a photographic description, without color or prejudice, this 


leads up to a final question : 
Will no one who thoroughly understands the animal do justice to a 


bull-fight from the bull’s point of view? 


Marrion Wilcoz. 





WHOM THE GODS LOVE. 
Le? say that being so old 


*T was time for him to die? 
Rings not your comment cold 
And even inhuman? Why 
Should tenderer tears be shed 
When death lays young lives low, 
Spared years of sorrow and fret, 
Spared age’s overthrow ? 


When young we are called away, 
We shirk untold regret ; 
For austere Time will slay 
Not merely ourselves, but yet 
Brand with authentic sign 
His despotisms elsewhere— 
Drape wisps of silvering hair 
O’er eyes beloved—plough line 
And furrow on treasured cheeks. 
‘Whom the gods love die young” . . 
Ah me! there Wisdom’s tongue 
With sovereign accent speaks! 


Pity the old who die ; 
The young behind them leave 
Such bounteous grief whereby 
Fate bids they should not grieve. 
Heart-racked with many a sigh, 
Wounded with many a scar, 
Pity the old who die ; 


The young are happier far! : 
Edgar Fawcett. 


Vor. LII.—22 
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A GIRL’S RECOLLECTIONS OF DICKENS. 


BP ccchs, years ago—that is, in the autumn of 1841—I was a 

young girl staying in the house of Mr. George Ticknor, on Park 
Street in Boston. That year was my Annus Mirabilis,—a year that 
left the deepest impress on my life,—a year of progress and of happi- 
ness never to be forgotten. In those days ocean steamers crossed the 
Atlantic only once a month, and great was the interest excited in all 
the cities of the seaboard when a foreign mail came in. By the steamer 
that left England in November I received letters informing me that 
my father and mother had been invited by Mr. John Kenyon to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens at breakfast at his house in London 
and had then been requested to give them letters of introduction to 
Boston friends, My letter was accompanied by one to Mr. Ticknor 
apologizing for having acceded to Mr. Kenyon’s request and for having 
given the desired introduction to Mr. and Mrs. Dickens. Mr. Ticknor 
laughed much over this apology, saying that my father little under- 
stood the situation,—that he should be an object of envy to half 
Boston, everybody being anxious to have the honor of receiving so 
distinguished a stranger. 

Shortly before Christmas Mr. and Mrs. Dickens arrived. They 
had had a most uncomfortable and stormy passage. Mr. Ticknor went 
at once to call on them at the Tremont House, and found a sculptor in 
one corner of their sitting-room taking Dickens’s bust, and a painter 
who was making a sketch of him, while the great Boz himself was 
rapidly throwing off autographs and writing letters. 

My own first view of Dickens was at an evening party, when he 
was standing in the midst of a circle of ladies, relieving himself in 
very energetic terms of his impressions de voyage. His hair was long 
and light, and looked as if it had not recovered from the tangle incident 
to days of sea-sick misery. He had brought with him two velvet 
waistcoats for full dress, one of vivid green, the other of brilliant 
crimson ; these were further ornamented by a profusion of gold watch- 
chain. In 1841 a black satin waistcoat was almost the national cos- 
tume of gentlemen in America: so that Mr. Dickens’s vivid tints were 
very conspicuous. 

Mrs. Dickens was a small woman of about thirty. Her position 
as the lion’s mate seemed embarrassing to her. She was not accus- 
tomed to dwell in “the fierce light” that shone upon every deed and 
word of the popular idol, and she evidently found satisfaction in quiet 
talks with me concerning the best shops in Oxford Street, and other 
such homely and familiar matters. There was no sign then of any 
disagreement or incompatibility between husband and wife. On the 
whole, I should have said that in those days Mrs. Dickens showed 
signs of having been born and bred her husband’s social superior. 
After their return to England I saw several amusing and familiar 
letters written by Dickens to his Boston friends, —letters in which 
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repeated and affectionate allusions were made to “ Kate,”—and it 
struck me with the greatest surprise when several years afterwards I 
learned that conjugal difficulties in the Dickens household had led to 
estrangement and separation. 

Mr. William H. Prescott was one of those friends in Boston to 
whom my father and mother had given letters of introduction to Mr. 
and Mrs. Dickens. Mr. Prescott and his family then lived with Judge 
and Mrs. Prescott in their quaint old family residence in Bedford 
Street. A large dinner-party to the distinguished guests was given in 
the long, low, hospitable dining-room, intended to bring together a 
number of the leading literary characters of Boston at that period. 
By reason of my father’s and mother’s letters of introduction I was 
included in the list of guests. So faras I can remember after so many 

ears, we were eighteen at table, among whom were Mr. and Mrs. 
Ticknor, their daughter, and myself, Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Dexter, 
Mr. F. C. Gray, Mr. George Hillard, Mr. Charles Sumner, some of 
the Curtis family, and perhaps Mr. Choate. In the course of the 
entertainment a discussion arose among the gentlemen as to which was 
the more beautiful woman, the Duchess of Sutherland or Mrs. Caroline 
Norton. ‘“ Well, I don’t know,” said Dickens, expanding himself in 
his green velvet waistcoat : “ Mrs, Norton perhaps is the most beautiful ; 
but the duchess, to my mind, is the more kissable person.” 

Had a bomb-shell dropped upon Judge Prescott’s dinner-table it 
could hardly have startled the company more than this remark. 

I do not think the personality of Mr. Dickens was altogether 
pleasing to the very refined and cultivated literary men and women of 
Boston at that period, but they did their best to entertain him with 
consideration and hospitality. They were not sorry, however, to pass 
him on to New York, where a banquet which had been prepared with 
great elaboration was awaiting him. 

He then travelled through the country, collecting materials for his 
“Notes” and “ Martin Chuzzlewit ;’ but any one might have predicted 
from his writings that things minute and trivial would most attract his 
interest and attention. It was but natural that he should devote large 
space to a pig in New York, and only a page or two to more important 
matters, 

When his “ American Notes” came out, the eagerness to see them 
surpassed anything that can be imagined nowadays, when we feel con- 
firmed by general consent in a pretty good opinion of ourselves and of 
our country and can afford to be indifferent as to what Mr. Kipling 
or any other passing traveller may say of us. 

Bostonians with whom Mr. and Mrs. Dickens had associated 
laughed, and accepted the “ Notes” in exchange for their hospitalities ; 
but the rest of the country was up in arms. People had done their 
best to show attention to one whom they had delighted to honor. They 
had endeavored to please their guest, to entertain him suitably to their 
sense of his pre-eminence as a writer and as a social reformer. It was 
as if La Fayette had turned round upon their fathers and jeered them. 

I remember a young man (I think the future President Eliot) coming 
into Mr. Ticknor’s and telling us on the first day that the “ Notes” 
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came out (in a very cheap form) that he had just had occasion to call 
at the house of a working-man in Roxbury who was at home for his 
mid-day dinner, and found him eating it with a copy of the “ Notes” 
in his hand, while his wife was sitting by with another. “TI shall write 
this to Dickens,” said Mr. Ticknor. But if he did I doubt whether 
such an evidence of popularity gave Dickens any pleasure, for he was 
extremely exasperated at the thought of American cheap literature and 
no copyright for English authors. 

Americans who were affronted by the “ Notes” did not duly con- 
sider that Dickens’s voyage to the United States was his first experience 
of foreign travel. He had never been abroad. He was a cockney, if 
not by birth, at least by breeding. He had no foreign standard of 
comparison for anything he saw that differed from what he was accus- 
tomed to see. 

It has long been understood by the public that Mr. Dickens the 
elder was the original of the inimitable Mr. Micawber. Archdeacon 
Froude (father of the historian), who had a parish in the south of 
Devonshire, once told me that old Mr. Dickens, having settled in his 
parish, was keeping a country inn there in the early days of the popu- 
larity of his son Charles. One morning the good innkeeper waited 
on his rector and said he had come to ask a great favor. His son 
Charles was about to pay him a visit. Charles was accustomed to the 
best society in London, and his father wished to provide for him some- 
thing of the same kind: would Archdeacon Froude do them the honor 
of dining with them to meet Charles? Archdeacon Froude was de- 
lighted, of course, to meet the great novelist, and the dinner—one of 
homely profusion—went off very agreeably. 

I have sometimes thought that Sam Slick’s receipt for portrait- 
painting might be applied to Dickens’s mode of treating his characters : 
“ Exaggerate the chief feature, and put in the rest as you will.” And 
yet I can hardly bear to say a word of disparagement of the man to 
whom we owe Mr. Pickwick, Dick Swiveller, the Marchioness, the 
two Wellers, David Copperfield, Pip in “Great Expectations,” Miss 
Tox, Dot, Tiny Tim, and so many other characters henceforth integral 
parts of English life and literature. Nor do I think that any one 
whose memory cannot reach, as mine does, beyond the days when. 
Dickens wrote, can fully appreciate what the world owes to him. In 
spite of his exaggerated sentimentalism,—nay, partly perhaps by reason 
of it,—he brought the high to take interest in the lowly. The current 
of the world’s thought was very different before he wrote from what we 
now find it. Many of the sentiments that he expressed and which are 
now mere platitudes were novelties when I was in my teens. He was 
the father of the philanthropic movements of the present age, and that 
he lived and wrote has been a blessing to the world. 

Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 
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THE CROSS-ROADS GHOST. 


[LIPPINCOTT’S NOTABLE STORIES.—NO. VII.*] 


M*. superstitions still linger in certain parts of Georgia among 

the simpler, less enlightened class of people, but it was far worse 
before the war. Then the country was filled with haunted graveyards, 
haunted houses, and other favorite resorts for ghosts, where they were 
supposed to prowl at any hour between sunset and sunrise. 


IT WAS AN OLD GRAVEYARD. 


At the Cross-Roads in Pea-Ridge settlement was one of those 
haunted graveyards. To be sure, no one could say positively that he 
had ever seen anything there more ghostly than a white sheep, or a 
cow browsing placidly among the grass-grown mounds, but the place 
was avoided by white and black. It was an old graveyard, with a 
deserted church standing in its midst, a church mouldy and weather- 
beaten, with doors ready to fall from their rusty hinges, and gaping 
shutterless windows. No religious services were ever held in it, at 





* With the March number began the issue of this series of short stories, 
one of which is to appear each month during the current year. On the com- 
pletion of the series the stories will be reprinted in a small volume, and the 
royalty on the sale of this book will belong to the author of that one of the 
ten tales which receives the popular verdict. | 

To determine this choice, our readers are invited to signify each month, by 
postal card addressed to the editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, their opinions as to 
the merits of the short story in the last issue. Those who thus report as to each 
of the ten tales, from March to December inclusive, will receive, free of charge, 
a copy of the collected edition of ‘‘ Notable Stories.” 
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the date of this story, and it afforded shelter for stray sheep and was 
a roosting-place for bats and owls. The Morgans lived just up the 
road from it, but the Morgan negroes were as shy of the place as those 
farther away. 

Miss Sary Ann Morgan was the terror not only of her own house- 
hold,—or rather her brother’s household,—but of the entire settlement. 
She ruled her easy-going brother, her meek-spirited sister Miss Caro- 
line, and the negroes, and it was a sore trial to her that she could not 
fully subdue Clem, her brother’s daughter. But the girl had spirit 
of her own, and it was a constant struggle between them who should 
come off victorious, when their wills clashed. - 

Work was the watchword of Miss Sary Ann’s life, and the hum 
of spinning-wheels and the clack of looms could be heard on the plan- 
tation from daylight until dark, while few holidays were granted. It 
was a source of rozret to Miss Sary Ann that she could not oversee the 
work of the ficld-hands as well as the household servants. The negroes 
feared and disliked her, for she could not only scold but punish them. 

Clem loved her gentle aunt Caroline, but Miss Sary Ann she 
regarded simply as a taskmistress, Miss Sary determined that the 
girl should have proper training, though it proved one of the hardest 
tasks of her life-——Clem had such saucy wilful ways, such a knack 
for avoiding the unlovely duties: put upon her. She «was taught to 
spin, to weave, to sew, and to cook, and had her tasks set just the same 
as the negroes. 

Miss Sary Ann protested bitterly against the foolishness of sending 
Clem away toschool. “Mind my words, Jeff Morgan, you’ll be sorry 
for it when she comes back so stuck up an’ lazy there’!1 not be any livin’ 
in the house with her. The winter schoolin’ is good enough for most 
o’ the neighbors’ children, an’ I don’t see why it ain’t for Clementine. 
Girls ain’t no business with much book-learnin’,” she said. 

“The winter schoolin’ is all right as far as it goes, Sary Ann, but 
because I ain’t got much education is no reason for not givin’ Clem 
some. She’s got a better chance than I had in my raisin’,” said Jeff, 
drawing the tall, bright-faced girl to his side. . 

“ But haven’t you got along just as well in the world?” demanded 
his sister, severely. 

“Maybe so; but as I haven’t tried the other way, I don’t know,” 
with a touch of whimsical humor. “You'll have to give in this 
time, Sary Ann. I ain’t interfered much with your trainin’ o’ Clem, 
but I want to take a hand in it now.” 

So Clem went away one day, and Miss Caroline wiped her eyes 
furtively on the corner of her apron, for fear her sister might see her 
foolishly weeping, and the negroes were disconsolate. 7 

Education in the South wag a much simpler thing in those days 
than it is now, and in a year the finishing touches to the “ winter 
schoolin’” had been completed and Clem Morgan returned home. She 
was the same bright, fearless creature that she had ever been, and 
yet changes had been wrought by that brief contact with the world 
through a boarding-school. Her manners had caught a daintier polish, 
she had learned certain little conceits of dress, and knew in an innocent 
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charthing way how to make the most of her youth and good looks. 
She could embroider, she could dance with exquisite grace, and I must 
say that those accomplishments 

were more admired by her 

neighbors than her knowledge 

of books. She wore her full- 

flowing skirts long, and put 

up her brown hair in a cascade 

of curls, with a few soft be- 

witching little ringlets drawn 

down over her temples. 

“T knew she’d be spiled,” 
said Miss Sary Ann, eying her 
ribbons and pretty flower- | a 
trimmed bonnets with stern "Bie en veh AS alii 
disapproval. But no one else y eg dS UIT 

Pp ae i mili“ 
in the household found fault hs mn 
with her. 

“Ain’t she smart, Ca’- 
line?” said Jeff Morgan, rub- 
bing his hands together with a 
chuckle of delight. 

“ Nobody would think she 
belonged to us,” that humble- 
minded, loving spinster replied. 

e Clem wae sensible, lovable SHE HAD LEARNED CERTAIN LITTLE CONCEITS OF 
girl, or she might~have been DRESS. 
spoiled by the admiration she 
received, though she herself declared that it would be impossible as 
long as she lived with Miss Sary Ann. Clem’s admirers were not 
confined to the members of her own family. Suitors appeared, and 
then the smooth currents of her life became very stormy. For out of 
all the beaux who came a-wooing Jeff Morgan’s daughter, she set her 
heart on John Grissom, Miss Sary Ann’s especial aversion. ; 

’ He was good-looking, intelligent, and the admiration of .1e county 
for his athletic strength and his fine courage. In a wrestle or a hand- 
to-hand fight he could not be conquered by any champion who had 
ever entered Pea-Ridge settlement. 

“ He’s lazy an’ triflin’ an’ without a spark o’ religion in his whole 
body,” said Miss Sary Ann, setting her lips firmly together. “He 
needn’t think o’ comin’ round here sparkin’.” 

“But he’s not obliged to work, Sary Ann,” remonstrated her 
brother, mildly. “ His father owns more niggers than any other man 
in the settlement.” 

“What o’ that? Must we wait’tel we are forced to work? It’s 
a lazy man that’ll do it. Because his pa is rich ain’t no excuse for him 
to be always gallopin’ over the settlement with a pack o’ hounds at his 
heels, a-huntin’. Clementine needn’t be thinkin’ o’ John Grissom, I 
tell you.” 

But Clementine did think of him a great deal, and permitted him 
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to ride home from “ meetin’” with her, receiving Miss Sary Ann’s 
angry scolding in anything but a meek spirit. Words ran high, Miss 
Sary Ann forbade such a thing occurring again, and Clem passionately 
declared that if John could not come, no one else should. 

“ As if I care!” said her aunt, scornfully. “It ain’t them that 
marries that is happiest.” And Clem fled to Miss Caroline, weeping 
stormily. 

But the struggle ended in apparent triumph for Miss Sary Ann. 
Jeff Morgan had not the courage to stand up against her temper and 
shrewish tongue. He had submitted to her tyrannical will too long to 
throw off the yoke, and persuaded himself that Clem would soon 
overcome the fancy. He liked John Grissom, he secretly admired 
him for his superb strength and fearlessness, but if Sary Ann said that 
it was godlessness he did not contradict her. 
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‘‘MARS’ JOHN SENT YO’ DIS.” 


“ So Clem went about the house with heavy eyes and a rebellious 
curve in her lips. Miss Sary Ann kept such a close watch over her 
that even chance meetings with her lover were not very satisfactory. 
She sat in the dining-room one, afternoon, “ piecin’ quilts” and in- 
dulging in some bitter thoughts, when— 

“Hist! Miss Clem, Miss Clem, yo’ in dar?” came in a shrill 
whisper from the window by the chimney-corner, and a woolly head 
and a very black face appeared above the window-sill. 

Clem looked up listlessly from her work. 
“What do you want, Dave?” 
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“ Mars’ John sent yo’ dis,” holding up a folded paper. 

_ girl scattered her quilt-pieces right and left, the color flying to 
her face. 

‘“‘ Where did you see him, Dave?” 

“ Down in de big road.” 

The note was but a line hastily scrawled on a slip of paper, but 
Clem’s heart beat quickly as she read : 


“Meet me at the Cross-Roads church to-night, Clem, my dearest. 
I must see you. J.” 


“ Clementine !” 

Dave’s head vanished from the window, and his young mistress 
barely had time to thrust the note into her work-basket before Miss 
Sary Ann entered the room. 

“Why don’t you bring in that piece o’ cloth bleachin’ on the grass 
in the back yard? It does seem to me, Clementine, that you get more 
and more neglectful every day o’ your life, 
an’—”? 

“4 will bring in the cloth this instant, Aunt 
Sary,” said the girl, eagerly, and, in her haste 
to escape, she upset the basket. She hurriedly 
gathered up the work, but, alas, not the inno- 
cent little note, and she had just disappeared 
from the room when her aunt’s sharp eyes fell 
on it. She picked it up and read it. 

“Aha! that is what they are up to, is it? 
meetin’ at the Cross-Roads,” she muttered, 
grimly, her eyes scintillating, her gray hair 
fairly standing on end with indignation. 

“What's the matter, Sary Ann?” inquired 
Miss Caroline, entering the room rather 
— but Miss Sary Ann paid no heed to 

er. 

“They’re bound to have their own way, 
are they? Well, we'll see. If talkin’ an’ 
scoldin’ won’t do, then I’ll try some other way 
o’ teachin’ them they can’t go ag’in’ me.”. 

“ What ails you 2?” her sister again inquired, 
curiosity overcoming prudence. ee 2 ae 

“Read that, an’ you’ll see,” she said, fling- IT. 
ing the note to her. 

“Dear! dear!” ejaculated Miss Caroline, and sat down, trembling, 
not with anger, but in fear of the punishment laid up for luckless 
Clem. She remembered certain tender passages in her own youth, and 
secretly sympathized with the young people. “You'll not be hard on 
her, Sary Ann?” she said, entreatingly. 

“T’m determined they shan’t marry, if I have to lock her up. 
It’s a case for severe measures, Ca’line, an’ I’ll try skeerin’ her out of 


the foolishness,” 
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“La!” gasped Miss Caroline. 

“Yes, I’m goin’ to play the graveyard ghost to-night when she 
passes by, an’ I don’t think she’ll want to see John Grissom again, cer- 
tainly not at the Cross-Roads. The idee o’ them ’pintin’ a meetin’ 
right under my nose, as it were! Ill show ’em what I can do. If I 
don’t skeer the life out o’ ’em!” 

Timid, superstitious Miss Caroline shivered and cast an involuntary 
glance behind her. 

“ But won’t you be afraid ?” 

Miss Sary Ann sniffed contemptuously. “Afraid? No. Don’t 
be a plum fool, Ca’line.” ‘ 

“ But you know that place is really ha’nted. It hasn’t been long 
since Andy, comin’ from his wife’s house, was mighty near skeered to 
death passin’ there. What if you was to see somethin’ ?” 

“ 1’m not a coward, afraid o’ my own shadder. But don’t you tell 
Clementine anything about this, or I’1|——” 

She did not finish the threat, but Miss Caroline faltered and prom- 
ised to keep silent, though it cost her a sore pang to do it. 

Dave crept softly out from the chimney-corner, his black face 
twisted into a queer grimace, his eyes shining like beads. He was a 
tall, wiry boy, about seventeen years old, unusually shrewd and quick- 
‘witted, and the scapegoat of the place. He was charged with all the 
untraceable stealing and lying and various other misdemeanors, and 
he hated Miss Sary Ann as strongly as he loved Clem. Her plan to 
frighten his young mistress filled him with wrath and terror. 

“De debbil gwine git’ dat ’oman, sho’,” he muttered between his 
sharp white teeth. 

If he could only turn her own scheme against her! Could he 
up courage to enter the graveyard after dark? Dare he risk 

er wrath should she discover the trick? But what a sweet revenge it 
would be to scare her! It would not only be a righteous defence of 
Miss Clementine, but would repay him for some of the lashings he had 
received. While thinking the matter over, he inadvertently strolled 
around the corner of the house where Miss Sary Ann could see him 
from the kitchen door. 

“You Dave,” she instantly screamed, “what do you mean idlin’ 
there, an’ the pigs not fed, nor the cows turned into the lot? It’s a 
wonder to me your bones don’t drop to pieces with laziness.” 

He scampered nimbly away towards the barns and stables, shaking 
his fist at her when safely Itidden from her eyes. : 

That evening, Miss Sary Ann, having secured a large sheet,—it 
would not require a very elaborate ghost to frighten the girl, she 
argued,—-slipped out through the back gate, walked by the lot and the 
scope of woods beyond, and entered the grave-yard. Dave, lying under 
the apple-trees in the back yard, rose and stealthily followed her. 

The moon was rising, and silvery shafts of light marked the open- 
ings between the trees, falling here on an uncovered mound, there on a 
whitewashed head-board. The windows in the old church were like 
black eyeless sockets, and an owl hooted dismally as it flew under the 
eaves. If Miss Sary Ann’s courage weakened and she thought of the 
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unpleasant stories connected with the place, her steady, unfaltering steps 
did not betray it. Not so with the boy stealing like a shadow after 
her. His knees quaked, his cowardly soul grew faint. within him. 
Every snapping twig, every fantastic shadow, made his wool stand on 
end, sent a fresh ague of terror over him. At the edge of the grave- | 
yard he hesitated an instant, tempted to throw off his disguise and take 
to his heels, but the remembrance of past injuries and the thought of 
serving his young mistress nerved him to skulk in among the graves. 

Miss Sary Ann stationed herself under a low spreading cedar near 
the road-side, and Dave crawled slowly and cautiously near her, 
crouching behind a pile of loose stones. Thus they waited, while the 
moon rose higher, and the mysterious-looking shadows falling over the 
graves shifted their positions and assumed new shapes. A ghostly wind 
sprang up in some black hollow of the woods, swept over the burying- 
ground, rattled the tottering church doors, and passed sighingly away. 
The superstitious negro crouched lower in his hiding-place to escape the 
spirits of the night. 

It was a gruesome spot for a lovers’ tryst, but John Grissom, not 
feeling afraid of “man, beast, or devil,” could not conceive of coward- 
ice in others, in Clem least of all. 

Clem walked down the road, singing softly to keep up her courage, 
her eyes straying in unwilling fascination towards the graveyard. 
Secretly she wished that her lover had selected some more cheerful spot 
for the meeting, but the thought of seeing him moved her to hasten on. 
It was the moment Miss Sary Ann had been impatiently waiting for, 
and, enveloped in the sheet, with only an opening left for her eyes to 
behold and enjoy the girl’s terror, she slowly rose and stepped out from 
under the cedar. At the same instant Dave made his appearance in 
the full sheen of moonlight, and Clem had a pair of ghosts to contem- 
plate. The boy had allowed his imagination full play in his make-up, 
and the effect was truly marvellous. Naturally black as the ace of 
spades, he had adorned his face with broad chalk rings. A white 
skull-cap, with horns attached, on his head, and a long shapeless 
white covering over his body, gave him a truly satanic appearance. 

It was altogether too much for Clem. For a moment she stood as 
though transfixed in the red dust of the road, then, catching a glimpse 
of her lover hastening from the church steps to meet her, she uttered 
a shriek of mingled joy and terror, and fled straight to his arms. Then 
_ it was Miss Sary Ann’s turn to see the other ghost, and at first she 

simply stared with unbelieving eyes at it. Had the thing risen out of 
the solid earth, or materialized from the empty air? She felt her hair 
rising stiffly, her blood seemed to be congealing in her veins, Her 
knees shook, her heart became as water. 

It was retribution. Satan himself had come for her. She who 
had scoffed at ghosts, flouted the cowardly terrors of others, boasting of 
her own iron nerve, felt amply punished in that moment. Elated with 
his success, Dave uttered a sepulchral groan and advanced a pace 
towards her. With a scream that startled the bats and the owls and 
raised a hundred echoes, she stumbled over a grave and fled up the 
road home, trailing her ghostly draperies after her. It was so good an 
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illustration of. the old story, “Run, white devil, black devil catch 
you,” the negroes were fond of telling, that John Grissom shouted with 
laughter and urged on the flight. The poor woman heard him, but, in 
her demoralized state of mind, imagined it to be demoniac laughter. 
She had been completely routed, her arrogant courage gone, her dignity 
upset. The faster she ran the greater her terror, and when she reached 
the house she stumbled up the piazza steps and fell at her brother’s 
feet, begging him to save her. 

It threw the household and the negro quarters into great commo- 
tion, for the news that Miss Sary Ann had seen the devil flew like the 
wind over the place. The negroes did not doubt it; the only wonder 
was that he did not get her. 

After hearing his sister’s account of the matter, Jeff Morgan 
walked down to the Cross-Roads; but the burying-ground lay half in 
shadow, half in moonlight, deserted, peaceful with the melancholy 
peace of death. Clem and her lover were pacing up and down the 
road, talking, and Morgan kindly ordered them to go with him to the 
house to finish their conversation, as he did not wish Clem to run any 
risk of being borne away by evil*spirits. 

Sober daylight thoughts convinced Miss Sary Ann that she had 
been imposed upon, but it was too late to reassert her authority. 

“‘T don’t see as it’s any use to keep up this foolishness,” said her 
brother. “ You didn’t seem to have much success in skeerin’ Clem, so 
I think we'll let her an’ John marry.” 

She was not silenced, but as the story of the ghost leaked out in the 
settlement, she was so scourged with jests and jeers that she was glad 
to yield. 

"as for Dave, he kept the secret of his part in that adventure, ardently 
as he longed to tell it, for he knew that if Miss Sary Ann learned the 
truth his punishment would be severe. He was part of Clementine’s 
marriage dowry, and years after he had become a faithful and highly 
valued house-servant he confessed to her his share in that ghost-walk- 


ing at the Cross-Roads. 


Matt Crim. 
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OOKING upon “The Beautiful White City”’—and well does it 
deserve the name—as one nears the World’s Fair by the grandest 
approach of all,—that which leads the visitor along the dancing waves 
of Lake Michigan,—the eye takes in the glories of the Peristyle, the 
superb facade of the mammoth building devoted to the exhibition of 
Manufactures and Liberal Arts, the gilded dome of the Administration 
Building, column upon column, lofty galleries, minarets, pinnacles and 
towers, group after group of statuary—all in virgin, glistening white, 
and then, as though half blinded with all this dazzle and glint, one 
gazes in mingled relief and surprise upon a modest edifice, surrounded 
by grassy lawns sprinkled here and there with the trimmest of canvas 
tents ; and within the portals of this quaint, Quaker-like pile, painted 
from turret to foundation-stone a delicate drab, is presented the exhibit 
of the general government of these United States. 

Many a visitor, foreign and domestic both, has not scrupled to say 
that in her share of the show the United States of America has little 
to be proud of; but people so saying do not stop to think. To begin 
with, when France, Great Britain, Germany, and Russia opened to the 
public gaze the treasure-houses of their products, there was no minor 
exhibit by Department, County, or Principality to detract from the 
magnificent whole of the Nation. How is it with us? Each one of 
our forty-four States is perfectly at liberty to set up shop for itself, 
be its own exhibitor, and let that inconspicuous dot on the map, the 
District of Columbia, with all that therein is, do the best it can with 
what the Senators and Representatives in Congress of these several and 
sovereign States saw fit to afford it. 

England and France, Germany, Austria, and Russia liberally en- 
dowed their exhibits and exhibitors. Columbia, ever saving at the 
spigot and running at the bung, could indulge in little of self-glorifica- 
tion on the allowance allotted to her. Leaving to her children the 
pride and pleasure of showing their visitors through homes of plenty 
and prosperity such as the masses of the Old World have never equalled, 
she points with calm satisfaction to a new-made city the like of which, 
in grandeur of design, in beauty of architecture, in splendor of propor- 
tion, no other nation ever dreamed of building for such a purpose; and, 
coupling this with the characteristic and often beautiful edifices erected 
by the States, she declares these to be America’s exhibit, and this affair 
in the drab-colored chicken-coop merely a side show. Were there the 
least pretence or ostentation about it, the so-called Government Exhibit 
at the World’s Columbian Exposition would remind one irresistibly of 
the poor relation at a family festival. 

It cannot be gainsaid that there is a feeling of disappointment on 
the part of hosts of good American citizens in what at first glance is 
regarded as all their country’s display. Yet a little reflection ought to 
be sufficient to show how thoroughly characteristic the whole thing is 
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of our popular form of government. Just as we are the best governed 
because the least governed people on the face of the globe, so, as it has 
less to say than the sovereign people, the government has less to show. 
Yet how loyally do our people flock there! How possessively do they 
perch around in every nook and corner, consuming soda and sandwiches 
in utter contentment, distributing crust and crumb with lavish hand! 
You would know you were in Yankee-land instanter, for nowhere is 
there jealous guardian to prohibit the visitor taking any liberty that 
may please him or her, save that which threatens loss of life, limb, or 
hair. That ungoverned Government Exhibit belongs to the people, 
and they know it. The beaming Western woman, tracing out with the 
dripping point of her parasol the trail which leads<from Carson City 
to within shooting-distance of her father’s mining cabin on that big 
relief-map of Nevada; the Grand Army veteran who has dragged an 
old “Springfield” out of its stack and is explaining to a smiling knot 
of Hoosiers how he and a squad of the old boys, armed with that 
antiquated gas-pipe, could “clean out a hull company with these new- 
fangled pop-guns ;” the small boy who persisis in running a patent- 
office railway model up and down its wooden track,—one and all are 
confident that no custodian, bumptious or nervous as the case may be, 
is going to interfere. The whole outfit belongs to the people: the odd 
thing is to see what portion of it most attracts them. 

Out in the glare of the cloudless sunshine, planted “solid as an 
anvil” on her substructure of piling, the brick-built battle-ship Ili- 
nois seems only moored to the wharf, inviting all comers to board her 
and see how Uncle Sam’s ever-popular blue jackets live and move and 
have their being on a modern man of war. Here, with a trim battal- 
ion of marines camped close at hand, ostensibly to guard but practically 
to explain and exhibit that strange and unfamiliar fighting-machine, 
the Navy Department has deposited its store of show goods; but every 
other department of the general government finds its home underneath 
the stately pile over yonder near the north end of the overshadowing 
“ Manufactures,” and within the pale mouse-colored walls. Grim and 
black, a brace of “ built-up” guns, backed by a couple of rifled mortars, 
guard the eastern front. Behind these modern shell guns, and flanking 
the main entrance, are two old-fashioned bronze mortars, into whose 
yawning mouths people peer curiously. 

Into the wide hall-way we follow the slowly-moving stream, and, 
edging instinctively away from the crowd, turn to our right and find 
space and air, Peace and Pomology, within a dozen paces, for here is 
the broad domain of the Department of Agriculture. Here, within 
the radius of as many yards, in neat glass cases, are gathered the finest 
specimens of winged insects, of fur-bearing quadrupeds, of plans, sec- 
tions, and elevations of the standard domestic animals, deserved promi- 
nence being given to the horse. Here, but a few steps away, Forestry, 
Mining, and Entomology attract many a student, yet do not serve to 
check the steady onward move of the column. 

Nowhere here is there crowd or jostle. Not until we reach the fine 
display of the Fisheries is there the faintest let or hinderance to one’s 
easy saunter. Now, around the models of fish-boats of every imagi- 
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nable character, sometimes two deep, the people linger, while the hatch- 
eries at the western wall prove still more attractive. Here one has to 
wait five minutes for a good long peep, but still there remains the 
problem, Where have all the people gone? Two hundred, perhaps, are 
cloistered about the globes and tanks wherein the wriggling swarms 
of tiny “fry” tell from what small beginnings spring the toothsome 
trout or whitefish. 

In the adjoining section, under the cognizance of “ Patent Office,” 
long rows of glass-encased models, looking precisely as much at home 
as when we saw them first in Washington, serve to detain a few Far- 
Westerners a few bewildering minutes; and, almost side by side, the 
two most wonderful machines of peace and war are shown in models 
that deserve hours of study and reflection,—Hoe’s Sextuple Perfecting 
Press, and Gatling’s mechanical marvel of a gun. 

In the airy rooms of the Geological Survey fine relief maps and 
models bring their quota of curious gazers and poking parasols, but 
still there is abundant room for racing boys or romping girls, to whom 
maps and bugs and even the “ Big Trees” and the scientific Smith- 
sonian are bores. The Coast Survey and the Light-House Boards are 
thoroughly well illustrated: so is the Quarantine business, which is 
timely in view of recent discussions as to which shall prevail, State or 
national officials, should cholera again lay siege to us. ' 

Over in the Post-Office Department there is even more of interest, 
and much of pardonable pride in the really capital display. Here we 
have models of every conceivable method of carrying and distributing 
our rapidly augmented mails,—the Indian runner on his snow-shoes, 
the Mackinaw dog-sledge, the pony-express rider of the Plains, and 
every wheeled vehicle, from the battered coach of the days of our grand- 
fathers to the beautifully finished postal car as turned out from the 
shops of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway,—a model 
that, bolt for bolt, beam for beam, brace, pin, rod, or stanchion, cost 
exactly what it cost to build the car now actually in use all over the 
Union. Here, too, is the official post-office of the Fair, and here is the 
first approximation to a crowd we have encountered,—a great bevy 
of Columbian Guards, employees, and minor officials, rapidly forming 
“columns of files,” and singly and slowly working their way to the 
delivery windows; and still the visitor finds abundant elbow-room 
and breathing-space. 

What strikes the observer as odd is that everybody seems either 
drifting or driving towards the southeastern quarter of the big build- 
ing. Following the invisible leaders, we move through a corridor 
whose walls are hung with portraits in oil of the great men of the 
American Nation,—the Supreme Court on one side, the Executives on 
the other, concluding at the easternmost portal with the counterfeit 
presentment of Mr. Cleveland, who alone is honored with a framing 
of the national colors. Yet even here is little lingering ; some power- 
ful attraction lies beyond. Room in abundance have we enjoyed, 
until we come once more in sight of the main entrance at the east ; 
but now, facing southward between us and that gun-flanked portal, a 
throng of patient and curious people is slowly pressing in under an 
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arch on which, in big capitals, is a single word of just three letters, 
Here we are, “heirs of all the ages,” sixty million peace-loving, law- 
abiding people, and we have drifted on past well-stocked cases and 
counters decorated with the exhibits of the Arts of Peace, and are 
surged up here in a crowding, squeezing mass, riding one another’s 
shoulders, barking one another’s heels, in our eagerness to push through 
the archway whose displayed symbol reads “ War.” 

Right over the entrance, two of its spokes wedged wide apart, yet 
clamping in death-grip a round solid shot of iron, hangs a wheel of 
Duncan’s famous battery., Heroes of the Mexican War, and scores 
of open-mouthed men, women, and little children, stand and gaze in 
fascination on the imprisoned shot. Once inside the arch, @m army 
officer is telling to a dense throng the story of how Duncan’s men, 
whirling the gun around to “action front,” caught that bounding, black 
projectile squarely “in the teeth,” but hung on to their prize until the 
fight was over and the Mexican battery silenced or scattered. Then 
he passes them on to where, duly horsed, harnessed, hitched, and 
manned, there stand a field-piece and carriage of our own make: the 
powers of Christendom have, in that line at least, nothing better or 
more serviceable to show. Here, elbowing each other, crammed and 
crowded into a space three times too small for the purpose, the several 
departments of the most popular and by far the best patronized exhibit 
of the general government are overrun with visitors from the opening 
of the gates until the final dousing of the glim late at night. Here 
the Signal, Ordnance, and Quartermaster’s Departments, and the Corps 
of Engineers, have squeezed into place an array of items over which 
the people linger for hours, and which they come back in swarms to 
see another day. Krupp has mounted his magnificent guns, each on its 
appropriate carriage, in his well-appointed building down at the south 
end of the Park; Uncle Sam, yielding to the clamor of the Arts of 
Peace, devotes abundant space to a dozen departments that oddly fail 
to hold their visitors, and so limits the territory of the War exhibition 
that his own big twelve-inch rifle has no carriage at all, but is skidded 
up on wooden blocks, an inert and helpless mass. 

To our right as we enter, packed in solid flesh along the aisle, two 
hundred fellow-citizens have halted in front of the panoramic repre- 
sentation of the meeting of Greely and Lockwood on the latter’s 
return from what even John Bull admitted was the “ farthest north” 
ever reached by mortal man. They look with reverence on the little 
flag that was planted by Yankee hands closer to the pole than ever 
waved the symbol of any other people. They crowd in curious groups 
about the equestrian effigies labelled as representing a modern major- 
general and his staff; and just why the Quartermaster’s Department 
should have picked out such a batch of flat-chested, huwngetied, pot- 
bellied dummies to wear the honored garb of the United States Army, 
small as it is, passeth all understanding. Every man in the squad 
looks like Guy Fawkes on a rail, or, at best, some grim caricature of 
an officer whom a swish of his horse’s tail would topple out of saddle. 
And these monstrosities has the Quartermaster’s Department had the 
hardihood to label “ A Colonel of Cavalry,” “ A Captain of Artillery,” 
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etc., to the wrath and dismay of the fighting force of the military estab- 
lishment, and to the prejudice of good order and military discipline. 

Here and there other groups, afoot, are not so bad, and far more 
interesting as portraying mostly the uniforms of our little army during 
the periods of its four “stated” wars,—i.e., the Revolution, the War of 
1812, the War with Mexico, and the War of the Rebellion. Even 
the Quartermaster’s Department, however, could not caricature the 
dress and appearance of officers of our frontier columns in the stirring 
days of the Indian warfare that, waged year after year through peril 
and privation unknown to any other, has failed of its due recognition 
at the hands of those who make our laws. 

Here, too, the people cluster about the worn old wagons that 
trundled the luggage of Sherman and Thomas over many a mile of 
Southern soil, and contrast them with the trim and compact vehicles 
wherein are carried the paymaster’s escort or the helplessly wounded. 
They listen with eager ears to the ever ready and courteous explanations 
of the officers charged with the care of the exhibit. About the relics 
of the Greely expedition, about the field telephone, the heliograph, 
the various instruments of the signal service, they will hang for hours ; 
but a few yards farther on, where the Ordnance Department has set 
up its shop, and where, from the smoothing of the original brass strip 
to the evolution of the finished product, they can watch the delicate 
machinery and the nimble fingers of the operatives in every detail 
of the manufacture of metallic cartridges, the aisles are simply im- 
passable. 

So, too, they crowd on one another’s heels and peer over one 
another’s shoulders when Captain Russell takes a visitor in hand and 
shows him, with clear-cut explanation, through every imaginable kind 
of breech-loading arm or apparatus, from which was finally evolved 
the mechanism of the small-calibre magazine rifle recently adopted as 
the model for the army. Everything connected with arms, with 
accoutrements, with military uniform or equipment, draws a crowd that 
nothing else in all the big building has begun to attract. Is it because 
our people are so familiar with each and every art of peace that only 
those that pertain to war seem new, strange, and therefore interesting ? 
- Is it that, despite the vaunted civilization of the nineteenth century, 
the heart of the people still turns aside from thought of arbitration, 
still throbs at mention of wars and rumors of wars, still warms at 
sight of the army blue, as it does to the striped and spangled glory of 
our flag, and so drinks in with avidity all that pertains to the trade 
of its little array of regulars and that of its great reserve, the National 
Guard of the several States? Go where one will through the broad 
limits of the Fair, nowhere are the crowds so constant or so compact 
as around the display of arms, munitions, and paraphernalia of war, 
as seen under the dome of the Government Building. 

Just south of the Ordnance Exhibit is a most valuable and inter- 
esting array of models, maps, and plans, set forth by the Corps of 
Engineers ; and here, too, our people congregate, though not in such 
numbers as those which clog the aisles about the guns and equipments. 
Here are reproduced on smaller scale some of the most renowned 
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devices and inventions that have ever been employed in the improve- 
ment of rivers or harbors: the great locks of the ship-canal of the 
Sault Ste. Marie; the iron pier at Lewes, Delaware; New York 
Harbor and Sandy Hook ; the valley of the Hudson from Troy down- 
stream almost to Catskill Landing ; the jetties and plant at'the mouth 
of the Columbia; all these and ever so much more under the head of 
Civil Engineering. Add to these all manner of scientific gun-carriages 
and platforms,—models of mines, torpedoes, turrets, block-houses, 
permanent and field fortification; and hovering about them, in the 
soldierly dress of the Engineer battalion, a knot of alert, intelligent 
young non-commissioned officers or privates, all ready to civilly answer 
questions or explain the purpose of each model again and again, as 
often as people may desire,—and there is small room for speculation 
as to how and why it is that the exhibit of the Department of War 
outclasses all others in point of popularity. 

We look in vain for the portraits of the successive Secretaries of 
War from Knox to Lamont, a gallery that would have been of deep 
and abiding interest. We deplore the cramped and crowded condition 
of the really creditable array of martial enginery and equipment, but 
we can take comfort in the cordial and kindly way in which, one and 
all, the exhibitors in the Government Building strive to reciprocate the 
evident interest of their swarms of visitors, and in the fact that, small 
as is our space, small as was the appropriation, they have been made to 
go a long way. 

Charles King, U.S.A. 





FOR LOVE’S SAKE. 


Y, love me, sweet, with all thy heart, 
Thy mind, thy soul, and all thou art 

And hop’st to be,—love me with love 
That naught beneath the heavens may move,— 
Yet say not wherefore ; say not why 
Thou lovest, since in these do lie - 
The seeds of death to Love, but say 
Thou lovest, and must love alway ! 


For shouldst thou love some witching grace 
Of word or manner, form or face,— 
Should thy heart’s worship thus be bought 
By any gift that Time hath wrought,— 
So art thou false to Love’s pure creed, 
And like to fail in sorest need ; 
But love for Love’s dear sake, I pray, 
Then shalt thou love me, sweet, alway ! 
Zitella Cocke. 
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FOREST-FIRES. 


HE traveller Burckhardt, in his “ Arabian Chronicle,” describes 

the disappointment of a Mussulman sailor who had procured a 

lot of amulets from a learned dervish, but returned them a month after 

with the remark that “ they might do for conjuring a breeze, but were 
of no account in a storm.” 

A similar objection seems to apply to all the varieties of fire- 
extinguishers thus far contrived. They will smother a moderate blaze, 
_ but fail to arrest the progress of a fierce conflagration. The flames of 
a burning city seem often actually to feed on the artificial showers of 
the fire-engine, and it might be questioned if any other outbreak of 
the elemental forces can impress the primate of the animal kingdom 
with a sense of helplessness more absolute than that felt at the ap- 
proach of a great forest-fire. The occupants of a cyclone-pit can defy 
the fury of the storm, and Prof. Herkimer, of Lima, Peru, has devised 
half a dozen different models of dwelling-houses which an earthquake 
may shake, but never break, while the conflagration of a large pine 
forest reduces all living things to the alternative of death or instant 
flight. During the Saginaw Bay fires of 1875, — Wirth, of Glad- 
win County, had surrounded his farm with a clearing from sixty to 


eighty yards wide, in the hope of saving at least the main building, 
but the conflagration overleaped that barrier at the first attempt: the 
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dwelling-house, barn, and several stables caught fire almost simul- 
taneously from a shower of flying sparks that swept ahead on the 
wings of the gale. 

There are plants (such as reeds and swamp-grass) that would ex- 
tinguish a camp-fire as effectually as a wet sponge would quench the 
flame of a rush-light; but the fierce heat preceding extensive. wood- 
land fires turns all vegetable products into fuel: green leaves turn 
brown, saplings wrinkle and twist, the gray tassels of Spanish moss 
curl up and turn as black as horse-hair,—all ready to blaze at the 
touch of the first spark. In a hill-suburb of Richmond, Virginia, I 
once called upon a friend who had just changed his lodging, and whose 
youngsters enacted a “house-warming” by feeding the chimney-fire 
with all sorts of combustibles picked up in the yard and outbuildings, 
till a little after dark one of the foragers dragged in a large Christmas- 
tree that had been left behind by the last tenants. The pine-leaves 
were yellow and as dry as straw. “ Watch out, there, what you are 
doing! That stuff will burn like gunpowder,” said a neighbor’s boy, 
who had been brought up in the country ; but the warning came too 
late, and, almost like an echo of the prediction, the alarm-bells rang 
out all over the city the next minute: the blaze of the resinous pine- 
brush had shot up a dozen yards above the chimney-tops. ‘ Ex- 
plosion” would be a more adequate term than combustion to describe 
the result if acres of fire-dried pine thickets blaze off together. Ata 
distance of three hundred yards from the actual flames of a forest-fire 
near Rockwood, Tennessee, a Fahrenheit thermometer rose at once to 
the top of the scale,—i.e., to one hundred and eighty degrees above 
zero,—and would have burst its tube the next minute, if the experi- 
menter, wrapped up in wet shawls, had not snatched it away in the 
nick of time. 

“Sparks fell all around us,” says an eye-witness of the recent high- 
land fires in Northern Oregon, “and the air felt like a flame, though 
the distance to the next burning trees was about a quarter of a mile. 
I have been working in the open sunshine in Fresno County, Califor- 
nia, when the thermometer stood at one hundred and eight degrees 
in the shade, but the temperature of that sun-heat seemed mild com- 
pared with that of the atmosphere all around us, except on the east 
side of the house, where the night wind felt almost cool. My brother, 
who had run out to snatch a saddle-blanket from the fence, came back 
with his hands looking as if blistered, though he had managed to 
dodge the sparks. The heat on the west side of the fence was enough 
to roast the rosin out of a pine rail, and must have exceeded two hun- 
dred degrees, judging from the fact that the thermometer on our side- 
porch had risen to 162° several minutes before the rooms became un- 
tenable, both on account of the temperature and of the prickling odor 
of the smoke-clouds that penetrated through every cranny.” 

The advance of a fierce forest-fire, indeed, sends its warning to 
every sense, and the furnace-heat itself is hardly more appalling than 
the incessant crash of falling trees, mingled with the wide-spread crack- 
ling of the dry underbrush and the soughing roar of the flames. Ata 
distance of three miles the approach of the last North-Michigan fire 
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could hardly be distinguished from that of a far-off storm. Ordinary 
showers have no appreciable effect on a conflagration of that sort. The 
fires which a few years ago devastated the southern border-counties of 
West Virginia resisted a three days’ rain, in the same manner as a 
burning desert repels the moisture of drifting clouds: the spray is 
turned into a vapor that cannot prevail against the ascending air-cur- 
rents. In calm weather burning particles are thus often carried up- 
ward to a height of several miles, and may account for the luminous 
clouds which have occasionally been noticed at a great distance from the 
scene of conflagration. The smoke-clouds, indeed, would prevent the 
actual fire from reflecting its glare upon the sky, but a whirl of embers 
and burning leaves rises high above that atmosphere, like the cinder- 
column of a flaming volcano. 

The smoke itself is apt to conceal, rather than announce, the prog- 
ress of a wide-spread wood-fire. Unlike a snow- or rain-cloud yielding 
to the laws of gravity, the hovering haze spreads far and near, veiling 
the sky in a way not easily distinguished from the effects of a sand- 
storm or the diffused mist of an Indian-summer day. The smoke of 
the fires which a couple of years ago deprived Northern Greece of her 
few remaining woods was seen as far west as the Straits of Messina, 
and was at first attributed to an eruption of the volcano of Strom- 
boli in the Lipari Islands. 

The damage caused by forest-fires in the course of the last twenty 
years in the United States and British North America has been esti- 
mated at eight hundred million dollars, a sum which does not include 
. the indirect loss from the destruction of game, insect-eating birds, etc., 
nor from the deterioration of climatic conditions, since tree-devouring 
fires are both a consequence and a cause of droughts. How com- 
pletely and radically the vegetable life of large districts can be de- 
stroyed by intense heat, may be inferred from the fact that in the 
forest-provinces of Brazil, where the woods are often burnt purposely 
in the interest of agriculture, an entirely new flora is apt to spring 
up on the guemaderos, or “charred” lands, as a proof that the original 
vegetation has been utterly annihilated. In Alleghany County, Mary- 
land, dogwood-roots were found scorched to a depth of eighteen inches, 
though the ground around the demolished tree was not more than 
usually porous. A little ground-squirrel was found dead in its burrow 
of about two feet of vertical depth; another in a somewhat deeper 
hole was still alive, but lethargized with heat or smoke. 

For most other animals the chances of survival are measured by 
the rate of speed. Instinct drives them towards the next clearings, 
and the proprietor of a large ploughed field gets often a chance to revise 
his estimate as to the animal population of an apparently uninhabited 
forest. Foxes, minks, woodchucks, rabbits, and weasels dart out of 
thickets that were supposed to harbor only lizards; birds circle about 
in an excited manner, as if unwilling to abandon their young, but 
finally dash out, half blinded with smoke, partridges often actually 
singed by the flames that may have driven the hen bird from her nest ; 
crows in fitful flight, like croaking harbingers of the approaching 
devastation. Serpents, even of the sluggish kind, have been seen 
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gliding swiftly along in the direction of a stream with a broad gravel 
bed that might be hoped to check the progress of the devouring ele- 
ment. Domestic animals, too, appear to realize the significance of the 
danger before its imminence announces itself by an uncomfortable 
change of temperature. Horses tug at their halters and sniff the 
smoke-tainted air ; cocks and turkeys strut about with crescendo cackles ; 
dogs rise up bristling and growl out their warning at the approach of 
the portentous phenomenon. ; 

Woodland fires, fanned by a gale, have been known to advance at 
the rate of fifteen miles an hour, and in densely-forested regions may 
thus cause an enormous amount of havoc before their progress is at last 
arrested by that curious law of self-limitation by which Nature termi- 
nates wide-spread plagues, in a manner which in the present case has 
been explained as follows. The ascending air, rarefied by the intense 
heat, creates a vacuum, which before long is filled by air-currents rush- 
ing in from all sides and driving the flames back upon the centre of 
the burnt district, where the conflagration at last subsides from lack of 
fuel. 

In Western Europe, where forest-culture has been carried to the 
perfection of a systematic science, wood-fires have for years been pre- 
vented by safety clearings, — broad lanes, cut through the park-like 
* forests in every direction. The curious fact that in East America forest- 
fires have become more destructive since the total area of woodlands has 
been reduced may be attributed to the increasing frequency of droughts 
which a hundred years ago were almost unknown. The chief proxi- 
mate cause of forest-conflagrations, however, is the preposterous prac- 
tice of burning the underbrush to “keep up the range,” as the squat- 
ters of the Southern Alleghanies call it,—72.e., to promote the growth of 
a few dimes’ worth of pasture-grass, at the risk of sacrificing millions 
of dollars’ worth of fuel and timber. 

That danger at least will be greatly diminished by the progressive 
appreciation of the long-underrated indirect value of forest-trees. “No 
forests without culture; no culture without forests,” is the motto of a 
Pennsylvania Arbor-Day association, and the farmers of the East 
American mountain States would do well to imitate the example of the 
California ranchers who have organized special vigilance committees 
to save the woodland of the southern Sierras by the prevention of 


pasture-fires. 
Felix L. Oswald. 





THE WHITE AMARYLLIS. 


ARTH’S but a ball,—and all of heaven we know 
Resolves itself to wings of dazzling snow: 
Then heaven, petal-like, from earth may grow, 
As amaryllis from the bulb below. 


Margaret B. Harvey. 
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T was in the month of May, 1866. At a table in the bar-room of 
the St. Nicholas Hotel in New York, Charles Dupont, a medium- 
sized, bright-looking young man from Charleston, South Carolina, was 
with a companion sipping a mint-julep. A few minutes after they had 
been seated, another came in, and, after looking about and ordering 
beer and a sandwich, went to a chair by a table near that at which 
were seated the two first mentioned. He was of olive complexion, 
that, with his well-cut features and shining brown hair and moustache, 
made him strikingly handsome despite a pallor which indicated that 
he was not in sound health. He took his luncheon slowly, and appar- 
ently with little enjoyment, occasionally glancing towards the other 
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HE WAS SIPPING A MINT-JULEP. 


table, and once, although he looked in the opposite direction, listening 
with evident interest to the conversation there. It was at the point 
when Dupont informed his companion, Henry Morris, a New York 
merchant whom he had known before the war but not met again until 
now, that he would be on his way to Liverpool by the Cunard steamer 
Cuba, which was to sail after three days. Almost immediately after 
this announcement the stranger rose and went out. 

“Do you know that young man?” asked Dupont, pointing as he 
stood at the bar settling his bill. 

“No,” answered Morris. “I’ve been seeing him about the hotels 
for a year or so, oftener than anywhere else at the New York, where 
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people from the South generally stay. Once I overheard him as he 
was asking somebody there about Charleston. I don’t think he has 
any special business, and I suspect he has money, as he always seems 
celiberate in his gait and wears the very nicest clothes. It is evident 
that he is an invalid.” 

“T am sure I saw him in Charleston several times last winter. 
That’s why I asked you about him. Yes, Morris,” he continued, 
dismissing this for a more interesting theme, “I’m trying for what can 
be done to build up the cotton business of Dupont Brothers again. 
Poor father, you know, was killed in the war; Uncle Pierre took me 
into the firm in his place, and he is sending me to Liverpool, hoping 
that I may get backing besides that already promised, and possibly 
stumble on other opportunities.” 

After some further conversation they separated. 

That night at about eleven o’clock, as Dupont, seated at the same 
table, was ruminating with his late cigar, the person whom he had seen 
in the forenoon came in again, and, taking a chair by the nearest table, 
lighted a cigarette. Dupont, thinking that he ought to do as he would 
like to be done by, thus soliloquized : 

“That man, being, in my opinion, either a Southerner or a sympa- 
thizer with Southern people, wants to make my acquaintance. If so, 
T’ll give him the chance.” 

Turning directly to him, he said,— 

“ Your pardon, please, sir; but my friend with whom perhaps you 
saw me this morning said that not long ago he heard you inquiring at 
the New York Hotel about Charleston people. There is my home.” 

A grateful smile came upon the man’s face, and he answered,— 

“Yes, the bartender this morning said to me that he thought you 
were the gentleman whose name I noticed on the hotel-register, and I 
had been intending, when I could find you disengaged, to beg the priv- 
ilege of asking you a few questions about my native town. I was an 
infant when I was brought away, but ever since I have been old 
enough I have felt much interest in it. My name is Corson.” 

“And mine Dupont. Won’t you move your chair to this table ?” 

With the faintest delay of hesitation he did so, and quickly said,— 
_ “I haven’t been very well, and I am making arrangements to go 
abroad, hoping for good of some sort from the voyage.” 

“Ay? That’s what I’ve been doing also. When do you sail?” 

“T have engaged for next Tuesday, on the Cuba.” 

“Indeed! We were destined to make acquaintance, even if we had 
not met here. I go on that steamer.” " 

Corson nodded and smiled as if he were pleased at the announce- 
ment. 

“ Have you ever crossed the sea?” asked Dupont. 

“Yes, several times.” 

“Do you get sea-sick ?” 

“No; that is, not much so. Neptune, noting probably that I am 
rather a poor subject, spares me that trouble.” . 

After chatting for nearly an hour about Charleston and the pro- 


spective voyage, Corson rose to go. 
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“T am glad,” said Dupont, “ to have met so soon a fellow-voyager, 
particularly a native Charlestonian.” 

“The pleasure is mutual, Mr. Dupont, I assure you. As I shall 
have some matters to attend to between this and Tuesday, I may not 
see you before then ; that is, unless I can serve you in any way. IfI 
can, I beg you to say so.” 

“Thank you, thank you. What little business I have in New 
York can easily be despatched without assistance.” 

“ T’ll leave with you my card. If you should find that I could help 
you in any way, I’ll really thank you to call or send a messenger. 
Good-night.” 

On the card was written “ Mr. C. D. Corson, French’s Hotel.” 

When Dupont got to the Cunard wharf on Tuesday, he was pleased 
to find that his new acquaintance was waiting for him before coming on 
board. When both, after visiting their berths, met again upon the - 
deck, Corson, leading to a couple of chairs, said,— 


CORSON LED TO A COUPLE OF CHAIRS, 


“ Did-you know that you will need to have your own special chair? 
I guess you did not.” 

“Why, no. I’ve never been ona boat but three or four times, 
when going to Savannah and returning. I supposed that the ship pro- 
vided seats.” 

“ Not specially, and not comfortably. I’m something of a traveller, 
and know what things are indispensable to comfort. Now, this is my 
chair, and that is yours. Mine, you see, is not new, having crossed the 
ocean before. Yours, which is just like it, I had brought from my 
quarters this morning.” 

“ ‘Why—why, you embarrass me by such thoughtful kindness.” 
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“Please let it not be so. We are natives of the same town, and 
where my experience can be of service to you I think you should use 
it, just as in like conditions I would get advantage from yours.” 

At once intimacy between them was started, which grew constantly 
more cordial. Dupont was touched by what seemed affection in this 
man so handsome, so well mannered, so cultured. For he soon found 
that his education, mostly obtained abroad, was of the very best. He 
was entirely discreet in his attentions, mingling, although to less extent 
than Dupont, with the other (but only the male) passengers; yet his 
satisfaction grew more and more manifest when he was in Dupont’s 
company alone. ; 

On the second day Dupont, most unexpectedly to himself, was pros- 
trated by sea-sickness, that malady which, considering the briefness of 
its duration and the absence of all sympathy from others, the well and 
the sick, is perhaps of all that a man of sound body is ever tormented 
with the most disgusting, depressing, and demoralizing. In this Cor- 
son tended him as a mother tends her sick infant, and when the patient 
became fairly convalescent he declared to the constant nurse that he 
loved him like a brother. 

“Bless your heart for saying it! Now you need champagne, of 
which I am going presently to bring you some of the best.” 

“That is capital,” said Dupont when he had tasted it. “I think 
T’ll give our steward an extra shilling for this.” 

“ You will do nothing of the kind. I put in a basket six bottles 
for this very contingency.” 

“ Now just see here, Corson 

“ Don’t call me that: call me Charles.” 

“You say so? Then I will; but you shall do the same with me; 
for my name is Charles too. But it seems to me that there ought to 
be a limit to this one-sided goodness.” 

“It is nothing; but if you think it something, you will pay me 
back in kind some time,—after I’m dead, if not before.” 

The smile with which he said this was so sad that Dupont made 
no answer. 

By the time they reached Liverpool each knew as much as the 
other was disposed to tell of his antecedents. Each was an only child, 
both of whose parents were deceased. Brought away an infant, Corson, 
when a lad of fourteen, had been taken to Marseilles, where the family 
had dwelt several years, during which he was getting his education. 
Since he had become of age the weakness of physical constitution in- 
herited from his mother had hindered his going into business, and he 
had been living upon the income derived from property left at her 
death a few years back. 

They got lodgings in adjoining rooms at the Adelphi Hotel, and 
meals at one of the restaurants near the Exchange. Corson took the 
liveliest interest in Dupont’s reports of progress in his mission. One 
night, when they had been there about a fortnight, while together in 
the smoking-room, he said, evidently with some hesitation, — 

“Charles, could you use five or ten thousand dollars to advantage ?” 

“That I could. Why do you ask ?” 


”? 
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“ Because—indeed, I thought during the voyage and since of doing 
so, but decided to wait somewhat longer—because it would be entirely 
convenient and agreeable to me to advance to you either of those sums.” 

“‘ My God, Corson !” 

“ Not Corson.” 

“ Well, then, Charles. Do you take me for one who would let a 
man whom he has known for only a month advance him money without 
assured good securities ?” 

“ Have you, or has not your firm, property on which you could put 
a mortgage? I ask only for the sake of the feeling you might have in 
the matter. I should have no apprehension about the loan, fully trust- 
ing in your integrity and your ability to discharge it.” 

“No, neither I nor the firm own any property except such as is 
already covered for as much as it will stand. I couldn’t think of 
accepting such a loan from you, and I hope you'll not mention it again.” 

“Then I will not. I am not rich; but I have some investments 
which I could easily call in, and it occurred to me that if I could assist 
you to some extent, I’d like to do it.” 

“T thank you with all my heart; but I am sure that brief’ reflec- 
tion will convince you that I am right.” 

The subject was not alluded to again. 

A temporary position on Change was obtained for Dupont by an 
influential friend, who advised him to remain in Liverpool until the 
winter should set in. Corson during the summer months made several 
excursions to leading cities in Great Britain and France. But these 
were brief, and Dupont became more and more sensibly touched by the 
affectionate gladness with which his friend met him on returning. On 
occasion of a few days’ respite from business in the fall, he was per- 
suaded to journey with him to London. Noting that it gratified him, 
he let him pay most of the expense, Corson respecting the delicacy 
which sometimes forbade this. Besides the most famous places, they 
visited several not now of great interest except for their traditions, as 
Crosby Hall (now a restaurant), where King Richard III. wooed Anne 
of Warwick, the spot in Temple Gardens where York and Lancaster 
plucked their badges from the rose-trees there, the churches of St. Dun- 
stan’s, St. Sepulchre, and others humbler yet, holding in their yards 
the dust of many whose names, known to only a few in their times, 
have since become immortal; to Tavistocks’ Breakfast Rooms, where 
for generations the dwellers and habitués about Covent Garden have 
gathered to the good things therein served; to Datchett’s Lane at 
Windsor, and Herne’s Oak at the Forest near by, which “The Merry 
Wives” made never to be forgotten, and many others. Dupont could 
not but admire more and more the strange youth, as the vigor of his 
understanding and the extent of his culture and observation became 
more and more manifest. 

In this while his malady, tubercular consumption, grew rapidly. 
Generally very cheerful, yet occasionally of late there were evidences 
of restlessness which were painful to Dupont, who by this time had 
become strongly attached to him. One day, it was in October, Dupont 
said to him,— 
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“Charles, don’t you think that it would be better for you at home 
than here?” 

“No, no, my dear Charles. I understand my case fully. I am 
better off as it is than I would be otherwise. Besides, I have no home, 
except—except—I am going to sail for New York next week, in order 
to attend to some business that needs my presence, but I shall return 
when it is despatched.” 

He went, and, against Dupont’s expectation, came back a-month 
later. Dupont was shocked at his debility. Yet his late restlessness 
was gone, and his cheerfulness increased. 

“‘T see how you are pained by my looks,” he said, when Dupont, 
who had met him at the ship, took him to his chamber at the Adelphi ; 
“but—do you know?—I never have a pain of any sort now. Con- 
sumption gives a pleasing decline. I came back somewhat sooner than 
I expected, because I wanted to be sure of being with you when death 
comes. I am looking out for it, and am prepared.” 

He survived six weeks. Dupont was with him what time he could 
get from his business, and during the last week did not leave him 
longer than for a few minutes at a time. His only request was that a 
telegram, immediately after his decease, be despatched to a party in 
New York. He accepted Dupont’s attentions with gratitude as delicate 
as profound, and often from his glittering eyes came affection unspeak- 
ably fond. One afternoon, reclining in his chair, after being in silence 
for some time, he whispered,— 

“Charles, my brother Charles, won’t you kiss me good-by ?” 

Dupont kissed him. He smiled and immediately expired. 

This was the answer to the telegram : 


“41 WALL STREET, NEw York, Dec. 3, 1866. 


“Yours received. The deceased, Charles D. Corson, before his late 
departure for Liverpool, executed and deposited with us a last will and 
testament, by which, after some small charities, he bequeathed to your- 
self the residue of his property, which will amount, it is probable, to 
about twenty thousand dollars. You are named sole executor. He re- 
quested us to notify you, after receiving intelligence of his decease, of 
this fact, and to add that in a pocket beneath the lid of his trunk would 
be found a letter addressed to you. We await your instructions in the 
premises. 

“PrerceE & Farrow.” 


The letter filled many pages. After giving an account of an attach- 
ment between Dupont’s father and his own mother, the daughter of an 
octoroon woman who had been a slave, he dwelt at some length upon 
the careers of her and her child after both parents had decided that 
separation, absolute and distant, was indispensable. The mother and 
infant, well supplied with money, were sent to New York, and some 
time afterwards the father married. After the death of the mother, and 
particularly since he had become of age, he had had much longing to 
know some who were of his kindred. On the maternal side there were 
none, as his mother was an only child. During the war of secession he 
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had been abroad. After it was over he returned, and during a visit 
to Charleston in the following winter learned of young Charles Dupont, 
and often contrived to observe him upon the streets. He was planning 
another visit, when, seeing Dupont’s name on the register of the St. 
Nicholas, he made his way to him, as has been shown. On finding 
that Dupont was +o sail, he rose at once, and, repairing to the office 
of the Cunards, engaged a berth for himself. Touching in the extreme 
were his words of compassion for the pain which Dupont was to feel at 
the disclosure of facts of whose truth there were papers in the trunk 
containing evidences irrefragable. Hardly less touching was his appeal 
to him not to reject his bequest. The letter ended thus: 

“My mother was so far from complaining that she became entirely 
reconciled to what she knew to be inevitable. Her feeling towards the 
only man for whom she had ever cared remained throughout her life, 
and often she said to me that he was as much entitled to my filial regard 
as any father whose offspring had come in legitimate conditions. Nor 
did she complain, nor fail to teach me not to complain of destiny. 


Wa 
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HE WENT TO THE BIER AND KNELT. 


Never a tinge of shame was upon her face, nor its feeling within her 
breast, for the lower line of her ancestry, and I am thankful, yes, upon 
this bed of death I bless the holy name of God, that this has been the 
same with me. The will of God! Who can compass it! Who can 
approximate nearer than the fullest certitude that it is always wise, 
always just, always merciful! The bond-woman with her son must be 
cast out at the coming of the son of the free. It was right, because it 
was in accord with the will of God, and His blessing, following the 
exiles, opened for them a well in the wilderness of Beersheba. So the 
rude Esau must yield his birthright to the younger, who in the womb 
of their mother had begun the struggle for priority ; yet journeying far 
away into Seir, he there found peace and prosperity. My mother lived 
in content, and died happy. So have I lived, and, now that I have 
known you, so will I die. Farewell.” 
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When he had finished the perusal, the survivor, weeping aloud, 
went to the bier, and, casting himself upon his knees, cried,— 

“My brother! Oh, my brother! Why did you not—why—why 
did you not, why did not my own heart burning within me, make 


known these things before? My brother! Oh, my brother !” 
Richard Malcolm Johnston. 





HYPNOTISM: ITS USE AND ABUSE. 


HE series of phenomena known as hypnotism of suggestion has, at 
various times, engrossed the active attention of scientific men for 
more than a century, and in the short space of forty-six years more 
than eight hundred contributions. have been made by four hundred and 
eighty-one authors, of which fifty-six per cent. were in French, twelve 
per cent. were in English, eleven per cent. were in Italian, and nine 
per cent. were in German. 

These phenomena were formerly known as mesmerism or animal 
magnetism, and are now spoken of as hypnotism, somnambulism, or 
suggestion. They were known and used by the priests of ancient 
Egypt, the fakirs of India, the oracles of Greece, and the magicians 
mf conjurers of later centuries. 

From time to time, during outbreaks of intense religious excitement, 
typical examples of catdlepsy, ecstasy, and somnambulism were quite 
common ; and there can be little doubt that many of the victims accused 
of witchcraft at Salem, Massachusetts, were somnambulists. 

The discoverer, Dr. Friedrich Anton Mesmer, who lived in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, was the first to call the attention 
of the scientific world to this subject, and he was followed by James 
Braid, of Manchester, a surgeon, who published an important work 
upon the subject in 1842. In 1878 Professor Charcot, of La Salpé- 
triére, and Dr. Bernheim, of Nancy, caused great excitement by their 
success, and again the attention of the entire world was directed towards 
this curious psychical condition. ; 

Hypnotism has been defined as induced sleep, or as a peculiar 
psychical condition which increases the susceptibility to suggestion ; but 
even at the present day its precise nature is a mystery, although much 
is known regarding the methods of its production, its effects, and its 
consequences. 

The methods of hypnotizing have varied with the operator. Mes- 
mer, for example, would sit opposite the subject, and, grasping the 
hands, would stare into the eyes for ten or fifteen minutes. He would 
then make passes with the hands, beginning with the top of the head, 
and passing downward slowly, allowing the tips of the fingers to re- 
main for a few minutes on the eyes and chest. He would sit still for 
five minutes, and if any effect appeared the séance was continued ; if 
not, the experiment was repeated the following day. - 

Dr. Braid directed the subject to stare at a shining object held two 
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inches above the root of the nose, so that the muscles of convergence 
and the optic nerves were overstrained. At the present day the oph- 
thalmoscopic mirror or 

the bulb of a clinical 

thermometer is very use- 

ful for this purpose. 

Another important 
modification of Braid’s 
method is Professor 
Luys’, which consists of 
two pieces of wood each 
nine inches long, one inch 
wide, and one and a quar- 
ter inches thick, on each 
side of which are em- 
bedded six disks of look- 
ing-glass seven-eighths 
of an inch in diameter. 

These revolve in oppo- 

site directions by clock- LUYS’ REVOLVING MIRRORS. 

work. In my experi- 

ments I have found the instrument most convenient, though at times 
the use of the ophthalmoscopic mirror was equally successful in the 
production of hypnosis, and very sensitive patients showed no excite- 
ment nor alarm, which is often observed when Mesmer’s' method is 
employed. 

Bernheim produces hypnosis by repeatedly suggesting the idea of 
sleep in the following manner. Holding two fingers before the eyes of 
the subject, he says, “ You feel a sort of drowsiness, a torpor; your 
arms and legs are motionless; your eyelids are warm; your nervous 
system is quiet ; you have no will, and your eyes remain closed. Sleep 
is coming,” etc. This is continued for several minutes; he removes 
his fingers ; the eyes remain closed ; the patient’s arms are raised, and 
they remain uplifted ; cataleptic sleep is produced. Often two or more 
séances are necessary before good results are obtained. 

In addition to these methods, which are the ones usually chosen, 
hypnosis may be produced in susceptible individuals by the word 
“Sleep” given in a loud and commanding voice. This method is very 
uncertain, and is not to be recommended, although Abbé Faria secured 
a fair degree of success. 

In other patients a sudden intense noise like that of a Chinese 
gong, a whistle, and sometimes the vibration of a tuning-fork, the 
ticking of a watch, or continuous monotonous musical sounds, are 
equally successful. 

In others hypnosis may be produced by sudden excitation of the 
optic nerve by means of an electric light ; the fatiguing of the sense of 
smell by the odor of musk; or the excitation of the sensory nerves by 
gentle friction of certain portions of the skin (the so-called hypnogenic 
zones), as the scalp, especially on the forehead and in the neighborhood 
of the second joint of the thumb. 
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With new subjects a practical demonstration of hypnotism prior to 
subjecting them to the experiment is of great value. 

The study of the susceptibility to this influence gives very inter- 
esting results, At one time it was believed that only weak, sickly, 
nervous, and especially hysterical women could be hypnotized, but it 
would seem otherwise if we are to believe the extraordinary statistics 
of Liébeault, based upon seven hundred and fifty-three cases, in which 
he reports ninety-two and one-tenth per cent. of success, or those of 
Bernheim, one thousand and fourteen in all, with ninety-seven and four- 
tenths per cent. of success, while Professor Luys reports but ten per 
cent. of success in producing genuine hypnosis, and thirty-seven per 
cent. were but partially influenced. These observations were based 
upon a series of sixty-one cases, and coincide very closely with the 
results obtained by Professor Charcot. 

Professor Obersteiner, of Vienna, succeeded in one-third of his 
cases, partially succeeded with one-third, and the remainder were en- 
tirely refractory. 

In my own series of fifty cases I secured : 


1 somnambulist Female American. 
1 “cr “rs it3 


1 cataleptic Male Pole. 
1 light sleep 1“ American. 
1 “cc “cc “ 


Female 
1 “cc “ ““ 


6c 


Excluding the Pole, so that these statistics may be purely American, 
we have but four per cent. of success in deep hypnosis, and six per 
cent. where a partial success was obtained. In most of the cases the 
revolving mirror was used for twenty or more minutes, and the séance 
was repeated two, three, or more times, before the patient was declared 
refractory. Occasionally the ophthalmoscopic mirror was used after 
Braid’s method. The suggestion of sleep was employed in all cases. 

This great discrepancy is very difficult to explain, unless it be, as 
I have long suspected, that the French, as a race, are more susceptible 
to hypnosis than the Americans. I believe that those individuals who 
display fully-developed hypnotic phenomena are the subjects of a path- 
ological condition of the nervous system, a hypnotic neurosis, which is 
closely allied to hysteria, and the unusual prevalence of hysteria in 
France may explain, in part, the large percentage of successes obtained 
by Charcot and Bernheim. 

The difference, as regards the number of successes, between the 
school at Nancy and the Salpétriére is due to the fact that the latter 
excludes many cases of light sleep that are included by the former. __ 

Children are extremely susceptible to this influence, and some 
observers report that somnambulism may be produced in all under 
fourteen years of age. Most of my patients were from twenty to 
twenty-eight years of age. 

The influence of race has not yet been fully established, but it is 
undoubtedly true that the French, Italians, and Spaniards are much 
more susceptible than those races living in the temperate and arctic 
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zones ; so, too, warm climates especially favor the development of this 
neurosis. There can be no doubt that females are more susceptible than 
males, though the French statistics show that the difference is trivial. 

In the seven hundred and fifty-five cases examined by the school 
at Nancy, of the men eighty-nine and two-tenths per cent. became 
hypnotic, and of the women ninety-three and four-tenths per cent., a 
difference of about four per cent. In my experience success was secured 
in twice as many females as males. 

The influence of heredity in the production of hypnotic suscepti- 
bility is undoubted, and, as most somnambulists are of a neuropathic 
constitution, the explanation is not far to seek. — 

Repeated hypnotizations render a subject more and more suscep- 
tible, and new subjects become more susceptible when shown hypnotic 
manifestations before they are influenced, the habit of imitation aiding 
the operator. So, too, twilight, darkness, soft music, and fragrant 
flowers are accessories of hypnotization, and the opposite conditions 
tend to prevent its development, as do also heat or cold, alcohol, tea, 
coffee, food, etc. Medium intelligence associated with passive obedience, 
such as is found among soldiers, mechanics, etc., gives the largest per- 
centage of success, The insane are extremely difficult to hypnotize, 
but when success is obtained good may be expected. Idiots are in- 
susceptible. 

The effects of hypnotism, according to Charcot, may be conveniently 
studied under the following divisions : 

I. Lethargy. II. Catalepsy. III. Somnambulism. 

The following brief description of these stages, by Dr. Paul Richer,* 
is excellent, though in the United States we seldom meet such typical 
examples : 

“The characteristics of the lethargic stage of hypnosis are complete 
insensibility of the skin and mucous membranes; irritability of the 
motor nerves; insusceptibility to suggestion ; the eyes closed, or half 
closed, and turned upward and inward, and the lids generally trem- 
bling ; the body is perfectly relaxed, and the limbs are lax and pendent, 
and fall heavily back if lifted and then released. Respirations are 
quickened and deeper. The spinal cord is over-excited, the tendon 
reflexes are increased, and the muscles may be directly excited. By 
opening one or both eyes the lethargic state may be immediately 
transformed to the cataleptic state, in one or both sides. 

“Catalepsy.—Catalepsy may be excited by—.A, opening the eyes of 
a patient in lethargy ; B, an unexpected noise ; C, strong light ; D, fear 
or wrath ; EH, Braid’s method of staring at a bright object. 

“This condition is characterized by immobility, or the statue-like 
attitude. The eyes are open and staring; the tears accumulate and 
run over for want of motion in the eyelids; respiration has almost 
ceased. Without apparent fatigue, the limbs retain the most difficult 
positions in which they are placed, but make no resistance to change 
of attitude. Muscular reflex action is absent, as also the increased 
nervous irritability of the muscles characteristic of the lethargic state. 





* Etudes cliniques sur la grande Hystérie, ou Hystéro-épilepsie, Paris, 1885. 
VoL. LII.—24 
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The muscular sense, vision, and hearing are partially preserved. A 
communicated position produces ideas in the brain corresponding to 
the attitude. 

“A cataleptic will return to normal condition by command ; by 
blowing upon the face; by ovarian pressure; or lethargy may be in- 
duced by closure of the eyelids, which will be unilateral should but 
one eye be closed. 

“ The somnambulistic state, which is the most interesting, is pro- 
duced in the ordinary manner, or secondarily from the cataleptic or 
lethargic state by gentle pressure or friction of the hand upon the 
cranium, and sometimes occurs spontaneously. This state is charac- 
terized by -anesthesia of the skin and mucous membranes, but the 
senses are quickened to a high degree; the muscular irritability is 
normal. Excitation of the cutaneous nerves causes temporary mus- 
cular contraction. The eyes are generally closed, but may be half or 
wholly open, yet without winking of the eyelids. Pressure on the 
eyelids immediately causes lethargy, which will be unilateral if the 
corresponding eyelid is compressed. 

“The mental faculties are highly sharpened: the subject is auto- 
matic, but acts with a certain degree of intelligence under the operator’s 
will, and when awakened has no recollection of actions performed in 
that state.” 

These stages often run into each other, and are frequently atypi- 
cal, The school of Nancy divides hypnosis into five degrees, from 
the lightest to the deepest sleep, and attributes most cf the results to 
suggestion. 

That hypnotism may be a power for good we have abundant proof. 
In that common class of disease, which manifests itself in so many 
forms, known as hysteria, hypnotism has achieved its greatest suc- 
cesses. In this connection I may mention the case of a woman aged 
eighteen, who suffered from frequent attacks of sudden unconscious- 
ness, attended by a few convulsive movements, lasting from five to 
fifteen minutes, and accompanied by movements of the throat pro- 
ducing a curious gulping sound. These attacks would recur from 
one to seven times daily, and had endured for fully two months. She 
was hypnotized by means of the mirror, and became somnambulistic in 
four minutes. While in this condition she was told that these attacks 
would not recur, and that she would rapidly regain her usual good 
health. The séance was repeated at intervals of a week for a month, 
and she was restored to health. 

This case is a good example of this group of diseases, and shows 
the great value of hypnotism in hysteria. Good results have been 
obtained also in those violent attacks of sick-headache known as 
migraine, and in obstinate cases of sleeplessness. Numerous spas- 
modic disorders, some of which are painful, have been relieved, as 
well as certain cases of spasmodic shortness of breath, or nervous 
asthma. I have seen a case of hysterical aphonia, or loss of voice, 
which was under the care of Professor Schnitzler, of Vienna, com- 


pletely relieved after one séance. 
As already stated, complete anzsthesia has often been produced, 
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during which important surgical operations have been performed, 
without the use of ether or chloroform. 

While in Paris I saw a patient who was addicted to the tobacco 
habit, which was relieved by suggestion, and more than six months 
had passed without a relapse. It is highly probable that certain cases 
of alcoholism and other habits may be relieved in the same manner. 

In certain of our institutions for the education of children with im- 
perfectly developed nervous organization, more especially when vicious 
or refractory, occasionally good results have been obtained. 

To the student of psychology hypnotism offers a broad field of 
study, and through it much has been learned. The future promises 
even more brilliant results. This method of study of one of the 
functions of the brain may be very properly called “ moral vivisec- 
tion.” Though it is well known that the insane are not susceptible 
to hypnotic suggestions, in those cases where hypnosis has been ob- 
tained, occasionally good results have been secured, more particularly 
in cases that have developed suddenly from a great mental shock, and 
also in that form of mental disturbance known as melancholia. 

Much could be said under each of these topics concerning the bene- 
ficial influence that may be obtained from hypnotism in the hands of 
the judicious, but these examples will suffice to show that it will always 
occupy a place in medicine for certain examples of disease which can 
be most successfully treated in this manner. 

Having thus briefly sketched the condition known as hypnotism, 
and having shown in what conditions it may do good, I shall now 
take up the results of the abuse of hypnotism, more especially in the 
hands of the ignorant and unprincipled. That this agency is capable 
of producing harm is unquestionably true. I have seen a patient grow 
pale and weak, lose flesh, and become extremely nervous, and the dis- 
ease from which he suffered made worse, through the injudicious use of 
this agent. 

In certain persons it has been noticed, after repeated hypnotizations, 
that a tendency is shown to go to sleep spontaneously. Others become 
so impressionable that any one may exert this influence, and the extent 
of possible injury is limited only by the character of the operator. 

It is quite probable that, in certain brains, the repeated suggestion 
of hallucinations may, in time, produce mental alienation, as is shown 
in a case reported by Professor Lombroso, of Turin, where an artillery 
officer, after being hypnotized, had attacks of spontaneous somnam- 
bulism at the sight of any shining light. He would follow a carriage- 
lamp in the street, and on one occasion would have been crushed to 
death had he not been rescued by a fellow-officer. Another instance is 
given of a railroad employee who had convulsions and a violent attack 
of insanity after repeated hypnoses. 

After public séances the physicians of Milan and Turin have 
observed that their nervous patients were much worse, and that many 
new cases of headache and insomnia were produced. These same 
results have been observed at one of our fashionable watering-places 


after similar public séances. 
The will-power may be so enfeebled that it may receive and act 
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upon suggestions during waking hours which under normal conditions 
would be rejected. 

Latent hysteria may be brought into full activity, as shown by 
the induction of general convulsions, etc. 

Since a person when cataleptic or lethargic is unable to move ; since 
a somnambulist will obey implicitly the commands of the operator,—in 
some instances these commands not being executed at once, but after 
an interval of several days, or even months; since the subject will 
place his life in jeopardy, if necessary, to execute these orders ; since 
he may be hypnotized unconsciously, and so receive commands without 
his knowledge; since when in hypnosis, at a suggestion from the 
operator, he will forget all that occurred during his sleep, and deny 
having been hypnotized ; and since after committing a crime the subject 
may construct a reason for it from his own consciousness, he believing 
the action to have been spontaneous,—it is clear that hypnotism offers 
conditions for the commission of crime that hitherto have received no 
attention from the jurist. Already these questions have appeared be- 
fore the courts of France, and in the Transactions of the International 
Congress of Hypnotism, 1890, cases of theft, parricide, and poisoning 
are recorded. ‘The case of the beggar Castellan, who mesmerized a 
girl against her will and then accomplished her ruin and compelled 
her to travel with him from place to place for five days, is well known, 
and seems ‘to be authentic; and Dr. Tourette reports five cases of a 
similar crime. Under suggestion, gifts of property have been made, 

romissory notes have been signed, imaginary debts have been ac- 
psiewiaiged, and, experimentally, attempts at murder, theft, and 
poisoning have been induced under conditions that entirely excluded 
the idea of fraud or simulation. 

I desire here to protest most earnestly against the practice of 
hypnotism by any but physicians. Public exhibitions do incalculable 
harm. Professional magnetizers still claim their share of victims, and 
the use of this tremendous power should not be looked upon as a 

rlor amusement, incapable of doing injury. France, Russia, Austria, 
taly, Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland have already recognized the 
danger, and have passed restrictive laws. Why should this country 


stpone longer a step so essential to her welfare? 
_— , F Judson Daland, M.D. 





THE SLEEP OF DEATH. 


Two hands upon the breast, and labor is past. 
Russian Proverb. 


A MUTE despair, from thought of dying throes, 
Broods o’er the heart at times; a phraseless fear 
Of griding pangs englooms that rayless mere 

*T ween life and breathless stillness and repose. 
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For most, the fear of dying, not of death, 
Enthralls. But calm as crestless seas, sun-smoothed 
From storm that grooves the deep, so calm and soothed, 
So face-composed seem they of vanished breath. 


The dead as restful lie as though sweet sleep 
Had smoothed their pillows for a dreamless night, 
And sealed their fallen eyelids softly tight, 

Then bade the voiceless silence vigil keep 


Till new day reign. Nay, life that once is here 
Lives on forever. There exists no law 
Of waste and void to veil the soul’s clear awe 
Of all that lies beyond the pall and bier. 


For love denies that life hath end for those 
Whose tired hearts have sunk with weariness 
To sleep—a rest as safe as in caress 

Of parent’s arms is infant’s hushed repose. 


As night’s thick darkness soothes to stillest rest 
The day-worn laborer, till blush of skies 
Steals soft and slow upon his veiléd eyes, 

And wakes him to the dawn refreshed and blest, 


So hath the soul its raptures still and._deep, 
Nor fears life’s sunset verge, nor earth’s good-night. 
Though darkness falls without, within, there’s light 
From Him who giveth his belovéd sleep. 


When heaviest sobs the heart, the soul doth glow 
All luminous with God. Yon star-robed skies 
On blackest nights bend nearest human eyes, 

And fairest shine when darkness reigns below. 


Though all at last with sovereign Death must trace 
His passage-ways which slope to nether gloom, 
Yet faith, as Christ’s, unbars their rayless tomb 

And robes them with His resurrection face. 


Then sweep your earth-worn hearts and make them clean 
Of smileless memories of shroud and knell ; 
For from the starry fane the vesper bell 
But rings thee rest within its aisles unseen. 


James Kay Philips. 
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THE CARTHUSIAN. 


OUR-O’CLOCK mass was 
about to begin at the Grande 
Chartreuse. It was the month of 
December, and the chapel where the fathers were chanting the last 
notes of the matins was dimly lighted by the first faint rays of dawn. 
Motionless in their long white gowns, seated in their stalls of carved 
oak, they sang. A dark-lantern placed in front of each monk threw its 
light upon the pages of an oblong prayer-book such as Rembrandt has 
placed in the grasp of the emaciated fingers of Justus Lipsius. Most 
of them were old men, their hairless scalps yellow with age, their faces 
lined with long deep wrinkles. Their quavering notes sounded dis- 
cordant, and it was only with difficulty that one could distinguish two 
or three voices firmer and fuller and four or five faces younger than 
the rest. The gleam of the dark-lanterns struggled feebly with the 
daylight. Through the window of the chapel were dimly visible the 
snow-laden branches of the pine-trees, and in the distance were heard 
the horns of the Alpine shepherds calling to one another among the 
mountains. 

At the offertory, when the officiating priest, standing upon the 
lowest step of the altar, had recited the Oremus, and when the acolyte 
had given the last tinkling touch to the bell, the Superior, a little old 
man of seventy years, with purplish lips, rose with difficulty from his 
stall, the nearest to the choir, his fingers nervously grasping the wood- 
work, and broke the silence with the words,— 

“ Brothers, we are about to recite the prayers for the dead for a 
relative of one of you, who died three days ago.” 

Such is the law of the convent: when one of the brothers loses a 
member of his family, the Superior alone is notified ; he alone knows 
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the name of the departed one. As for the brothers, they learn the 
news only from this brief announcement : “ We are about to pray for a 
relative of one of you, dead so many days ago;” and all pray for the 
unknown dead. ' 

Some heads were raised, but not one was turned towards the 
Superior. The greater number of the old men fell upon their knees, 
striking their breasts in silent penitence. Others hid their faces in 
their hands. Some, whether from insensibility or from excess of grief, 
remained motionless without seeming to have heard, merely moving 
their lips in prayer. Kol, +s eaer) 

In the third stall to the right of the choir, a monk who seemed 
plunged in deep meditation shivered slightly ; his hood fell back upon 


his shoulders and disclosed a sad thin face encircled by a short beard. 
His hollow eyes gleamed with the brilliancy imparted by the fever 
which comes of fasting. Frequent hemorrhages had impoverished his 
blood and given to his face a greenish hue. From his pinched nostrils 
two deep sorrow-worn furrows extended to the corners of his mouth. 
He had been at the convent only a year, and by acts of rare virtue 
had become entitled to the privilege of a place among the fathers. 
At the age of thirty, disgusted with the world, he had sought refuge 
among the Carthusians, But in that heart, once so sensitive, the 
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struggles had not come to an end, and the monk was not yet severed 
from all the ties of earth. He had undergone all the fasts, had passed 
nights in prayer at the foot of the altar, had slept for whole months 
upon the stone floor of his cell, had walked barefoot in the snow, had 
subjected his body to all manner of fatigue and his heart to every 
species of torture. But the cruellest tests of all, the only ones against 
which he had not succeeded in steeling himself, were these announce- 
ments of anonymous deaths, which 
aroused in him all the painful 
recollections of his life in the 
world. 

Whenever he saw the Superior 
rise in chapel he would say to him- 
self, “ Is it to announce a death ?” 
He would grow pale, and often 
after the service would fall into 
fainting - fits which lasted for 
several hours. 

On the morning in question 
a strange circumstance added 


new poignancy to the agony habitual to him on these occasions. The 
night before, just as he had risen to tell his beads, he had had a vision. 
A little girl had appeared to him, a fair-haired child of six or seven 
years, looking fondly at him with her beautiful soft blue eyes, He had 
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recognized her at once. It was the daughter of his sister,—a child with 
whom he had spent six months in a country-house previous to entering 
the convent. The little one had loved him, and he had soon become 
deeply attached to her. She would throw her arms about his neck with 
all the endearments and winning witcheries of a petted child. She 
would go out only with him, and he tock long walks with her in the 
park or through the woods, telling her romantic stories all the while. 
When he was about to leave the chateau to take his vows, she had 
‘clung to him sobbing as though her heart would break. Since then 
she had written, in her childish hand, two letters which the Superior 
alone had unsealed and read. 

She was the only being in the world the parting from whom he 
regretted, or of whom he often thought. On several occasions when 
he had felt especially downcast he had written to her (with the per- 
mission of the Superior), tears welling from his eyes and staining his 
letters. The child recalled to him innocence, beauty, the last days he 
had passed in the world, all those things which he was never more 
to see. 

It was indeed she. He saw her just as he had left her, except 
that she was a trifle paler. She looked at him with the wistful and 
searching gaze of an over-intelligent and over-sensitive child. ‘Then 
suddenly the vision faded. The beautiful blue eyes withdrew their 
gaze, with signs of farewell, He had awakened in deep dejection, 
and had hastily descended to the chapel, crossing the great court, 
where two half-frozen fountains gurgled in the silence of a night in 
the mountains. 

Just as the Superior had pronounced the ordinary formula, a fright- 
ful thought crossed the monk’s mind. Remembering his dream, he 
said to himself, “It is she; it is my little niece who is dead!” At 
the same moment his conscience reproached him for entertaining the 
superstitious fear that had taken possession of him. But the demon 
of curiosity was whispering that if he should raise his head he might 
detect upon the countenance of the Superior some indication which 
would either destroy or confirm his suspicion. 

The mental struggle lasted but a few moments. Suddenly he 
raised his head and looked at the Superior, whose dim eyes were fixed 
on him with an expression of tender sympathy. The monk fell at 
full length upon the stone. At the same moment all the other fathers, 
even the most aged, threw themselves down with extended arms, as is 
required by the rules of the order at the moment of the elevation of 
the host. 

When they arose, a single white form remained prostrate upon the 
stone, motionless. No one took heed of this, as it was not unusual 
for the pious fathers, actuated by a spirit of penance, to pass hours in 
that attitude. 

When mass was over and the monks were about to leave the chapel, 
one of them approached the fallen figure and saw that he had fainted. 
Two novices lifted him and bore him to his cell. 

Immediately after he recovered consciousness, a terrible hemorrhage 
broke out. He was seized with fever, and for three days and three 
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nights the name of. the little girl was constantly on his lips. The 
convent physician despaired of saving his life. 

At length, however, the fever was checked, and as soon as he could 
rise, he dragged himself to the feet of the Superior, and, accusing 
himself with tears of repentance for that one moment of weakness, 


entered upon a course of severe penance and a fast of eight days. 
From the French of Amédée Pigeon. 





A SEA-EPISODE. 


OLY writ has declared that “They that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in great waters, these see the works of 
the Lord, and his wonders in the deep.” 

The common and irreverent wit of nineteenth-century sailors has 
added to this that “those who go down in schooners and such other 
small craft see”—something else. 

These, the poorest-paid and hardest-working men on the face of 
the earth, do commonly acts of heroism and of patient fortitude that 


* are seldom regarded, and never recorded in their favor. 


Have you ever thought, ye dwellers in houses, when the fires 
glowed and warmth and comfort surrounded you, when the storm 
raged, and you felt a luxurious comfort in dryness and repletion and 
ease, with love and hope all about you, that the illimitable sea was 
then covered with men of like natures with yours, buffeted and tossed 
and sorely lashed by the elements, wet and cold and hungry, with 
raging death and howling terror all about them? As you seek your 
luxurious pillows, they feebly strive to come with some safety out of 
the jaws of a present and menacing death. So many dangers surround 
them that it seems a wonder they should ever again leave the land, 
having once reached it. But they come and go, and no signs remain, 
for their credit is lost in their employers’ gains, and their heroism is 
buried fathoms deep outside Sandy Hook. 

If some magic pen could pick up and record the gallant deeds of 
what are called “common sailors” and lay in plain language before 
mankind the noble narratives, the history of the deeds of war would 
be but tame reading, and the records of destruction would seem ignoble. 

I have been familiar with them all my life, and they excite my 
admiration and surprise as much to-day as ever. Eloquent pens have 
written of the facts and fiction of the sea, but none have ever colored 
their scenes too deeply, nor has romance ever equalled reality. 

I will give you one picture, sadly true, and unknown to any but 
the actors in it. 

In 1858, a small bark, whose name might have been the Leopard 
(it was not, but the name will do), sailed from Boston with an assorted 
cargo, bound for Guantanamo and Santiago de Cuba, to leave the out- 
ward freight at these ports and load at the latter one for Triest, at the 
head of the Adriatic Sea. 

The Leopard carried Captain Hall, First Mate Brown, aged eighteen, 
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Second’ Mate Jones, twenty-four, Simon Billings, cook and steward, 
and six men before the mast,—ten in all. 

A speedy and uneventful run brought the Leopard to Guantanamo, 
whence, after discharging part of the cargo, she ran down to Santiago 
and dropped the rest. 

This port lies amid hills, in a natural amphitheatre of great beauty. 
The entrance is narrow and very picturesque, but there is very little 
tide and the water in the bay is sluggish. ‘The elements of that scourge 
of the Antilles, yellow fever, are here, and the inhabitants are seldom 
free from the disease. 

The first mate, ardent and ambitious, worked his men early and 
late. He was first out in the morning before sunrise, while the dew 
was still falling. Once, before day, his light shirt was saturated by 
the falling moisture, and the sun dried it with its burning heat. At 
nine o’clock he was prostrate with a raging fever. 

The captain was a veteran in those parts, and knew what to do as 
well as any doctor. Heroic measures were adopted, and the young 
man’s life was saved. Leaving his sick-bed too soon, a relapse came 
on, and it was several days before he could again do duty. 

A peculiarity of the West Indian ports is that while in harbor all 
the crew of a ship may be well, but as soon as she puts to sea the dis- 
ease will develop, and one after another will be attacked. 

Captain Hall knew this fact well, and before sailing warned his 
officers and crew of the symptoms of the disease, and instructed them 
that if any such were felt the patient should report at once for treat- 
ment. 

Early one fine morning a light land breeze wafted the Leopard 
to sea, and at a short distance from the Jand the breeze fell, and the 
usual morning calm ensued. The ship rolled lazily upon the long 
swells, and the sun beat fiercely upon the unsheltered decks. 

Sailing day is always a busy time on ships, and so all were at work 
in the heat, getting ready for sea-life and the expected incidents of the 
voyage. 

About nine o’clock, a young man was observed to stagger on the 
deck, like one intoxicated. He was quickly seized and taken to his 
berth in the forward house. He was already delirious. With diffi- 
culty the usual remedies were administered, but the fever had him in 
its grasp, and he tossed about, raving wildly of home and friends. 
The other men were removed from the narrow house, and given 
quarters elsewhere. The first mate and the colored cook took charge 
of the sick boy. Everything possible was done for him. For two 
days and nights he moaned and talked, his life burning out at a fearful 
rate. The third morning he was quiet. Suddenly his eyes opened, 
and he said, mildly, “I would like to have you leave me for a few 
minutes.” The officer said, “Why do you wish this, William?” “TI 
wish to say my prayers,” answered the poor boy. With sad counte- 
nances they stepped outside, returning in ten minutes, Alas! the 
delirium had returned, the fatal hiccoughs denoting the presence of the 
“black vomit” had seized the wasted form, and in half an hour the 
struggle was over. The poor lad was dead. 
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At sunset the little group gathered with saddened countenances and 
dim eyes in the port gangway, where a slender form, with weights at 
the feet, lay rigidly upon a plank, with the union jack spread over it. 
One end of the plank was upon the sill of a port, while the other was 
supported by a rest inboard. The courses were hauled up, and the 
main topsail lay “aback.” With a voice choked with emotion, the 
aged captain read the burial service, two men at-the proper moment 
raised the ends of the plank, the union jack was removed, and the 
remains slid slowly into the sea, rested a moment upon the surface of 
ar and then sank out of sight “until the sea shall give up its 

lea dd 

The sails were slowly filled, and the ship proceeded upon her way, 
wearily beating up along the coast of Cuba, towards the Windward 
Passage. As darkness closed upon the scene, the commander said 
quietly to the weary first officer, “ Mr. Jones has the yellow fever.” 

The captain and his mate stood alternate watches, looking out for 
their sick messmate and the ship. Prompt attention and good nursing 
saved his life, but before he could drag his wasted form on deck two 
more of the crew were stricken down. The colored cook was invalu- 
able. How and when he slept no one knew. With his short pipe in 
his mouth he seemed to be always ready to help, and was the most 
cheerful man in the ship. The old captain watched every one care- 
fully, and worked his ship with such men as were able for duty, neg- 
lecting nothing. : 

One after another was taken down, while the convalescent ones 
helped as they could. No more died, but all had the fever, except the 
colored man. He alone of the crew escaped. On the seventeenth day 
out from port, the captain quietly called the young first mate, and said 
to him, “ Mr. Brown, I have the fever. I have had it twice before, 
and escaped. This time it will kill me. My advanced years and the 
fatigues that I have undergone predispose me to the attack. You will 
take charge of the ship, carry her to Boston, and report to the owners.” 
The young man was at first stunned, but, recovering with the elasticity 
of youth, and at once accepting the grave cares thus suddenly thrust upon 
him, he assisted the old man below, administered the usual treatment, 
and saw his patient carefully disposed. Calling the cook to stay by 
the captain, he went on deck to take a survey of the situation and 
decide what to do. 

Night was coming on. To windward, close aboard, was Crooked 


Island, ahead and to leeward were Long Island, Rum Cay, and Wat- 


ling’s Island. The region was one of rapid and uncertain currents, 
strong breezes, and many shipwrecks. Under the most favorable 
circumstances, with a full crew and a strong and able ship, the coming 
night must be an anxious one. 

Mr. Brown was young but valiant, and he had been trained, under 
stern masters, in a school where no duty was ever evaded. He mus- 
tered his diminished forces,—the second mate and three men. He 
told them of the sickness of the captain, and of the dangers with 
which they were surrounded. Sail must be carried in order to weather 
the leeward dangers. After gaining the open sea, the immediate 
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anxiety would be relieved, but for the present sail must be borne by 
the ship at all hazards. So everything was tautened as well as pos- 
sible, the yards were braced sharp up on the starboard tack, and, 
rounding the north end of Crooked Island, the man at the wheel 
steered close to the wind, while the officers took their watches by the 
side of the now delirious captain. 

It was a trying and anxious time. The trades blew fresh, with 
fierce squalls. Under the lee were dangerous reefs and islands. The 
current was strong and of unknown force, running directly towards 
the dangers. Below, the captain in the delirium of the pestilence. 
Above, a half-manned ship, pressed to her utmost capacity by a 
treacherous wind. In command of the whole, a youngster, eighteen 
years old. The hours dragged their slow lengths along, the oppres- 
siveness of the scene varied by the shrieking of the wind and the 
moaning of the sufferer. 

Morning came at last with its welcome light breaking over the 
stormy sea. Far down on the lee quarter was Watling’s Island. 

Although swept far to leeward by the current, the gallant little 
bark had done what was expected of her, and was well to windward 
of all dangers. A few more hours of carrying sail, and a clear sea 
would relieve the anxiety somewhat. 

The sick captain remained the same. In the afternoon the light 
sails were furled, two reefs taken in the topsails, and the courses hauled 
up, thus making the ship much easier. Stretching slowly to the 
northward, the second night passed. 

On the morning of the third day the captain regained conscious- 
ness, In a weak voice he asked for the picture of his wife, kissed it, 
_ and shed a few tears over it. He sent messages to her and to his 
children, and struggled against the fatal delirium that was advancing 
to resume its sway over him. At last he was seized with the con- 
vulsive breathing that is the premonition of the “ vomito.” 

At this time the young first officer was with him, watching intently 
for the last sad change. As he saw his honored commander struggling 
with the hiccoughs and for breath, the thought came to him, “ Suppose 
I were in his place, what should I want to relieve me?” 

Looking around, he saw upon the table a bowl of gruel. Hastily 
calling for limes, he squeezed the juice of a number into the gruel, 
- and, raising the head of the captain upon his arm, he fed to him 
spoonful after spoonful of the bitter mess. The effect seemed magical. 
The convulsions ceased, the restless form became quiet, the tortured 
head sank upon the pillow, and the patient fell into a gentle slumber. 
At first the worn-out watchers thought this was death, but as hour 
after hour passed, and the parched skin grew moist, hope awakened, 
and when the old man awoke the crisis was over and his life was 
saved. It was more than two weeks before he was able to crawl on 
deck and bask in the sunshine, but at that time the little Leopard 
was half-way across the western ocean, and the whole crew was con- 


valescent. 
C. H. Rockwell, U.S.N. 
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DON’T. 
TO YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 


OT necessarily, Don’t write: do it by all means, if you have the ability. 

Nor yet, Don’t try to get into print. A periodical ig§made up of contribu- 
tions, and without contributors there would be no magazines. 

Halting far short of this ruthless extreme, we offer some negative counsels 
which (if heeded) may save trouble, vexation, and expense. 

Don’t write on both sides of the sheet. That is to waste the paper, as well 
as the ink and your time. 

Don’t roll your MS. It (presumably) deserves better treatment. Fold it, 
or use paper of a size which will go into an envelope without folding. Some 
offices make it a rule not to examine a rolled MS.—and with reason. 

Don’t offer a negligent, slovenly, or illegible MS. Give yourself a chance. 

Don’t send in an article without looking it over. The type-writer is almost 
certain to have left out some words or letters, put in others that don’t belong 
there, and made a hash of your meaning. The pen often does the same. The 
commonest note ought not to be mailed till you have first read and corrected it. 

Don’t empty your whole portfolio on the office at once. Three poems have 
a better chance of acceptance than thirty, and some “ readers” are so hard- 
worked, or so lazy and unappreciative, that they would rather read your effu- 
sions one at a time. 

Don’t “go it blind.” Don’t offer a treatise on Chinese metaphysics to a 
popular magazine, nor a light society sketch to an encyclopedia. Get a copy 
of the publication to which you seek admittance, note the character of its con- 
tents, and act accordingly. If it has not hitherto used serials or comic verses, 
say, it is not likely to take them from you. If it never gives more than ten 
pages toa short story, you merely waste your postage in sending it one that 
would require twenty. Don’t try to work off theological discussions on a secu- 
lar sheet, nor epics any where. 

Don’t send an article in May and ask to have it printed in the June num- 
ber. A monthly magazine is not a daily paper. It takes longer to “get up” 
than you suppose. 

Don’t expect to receive word about a contribution before it has had time 
to reach the office. 

Don’t neglect to enclose stamps for return of MS. if not accepted, and a 
stamp in every letter of inquiry. 

Don’t omit to write your name and address /egibly. 

Don’t (as a rule) write long letters to the editor. He probably hasn't 
time to read them. 

Don’t think it necessary (unless in advance) to explain what your effort is 
like, or what it is about. Let it speak for itself. 

Don’t offer to supply articles regularly every week or every month. If the 
publisher wants them, he will let you know. The place should seek the man 
in such cases. 

Don’t tell the editor that you are young and inexperienced. He will find 
that out quickly enough. Nor is it requisite to say that you would like to have 
your article published: that is understood. 
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Don’t try to work on the editor’s sympathies. If he is a good editor, he 
keeps ‘his feelings in the background, and has an eye single to business. His 
duty is not to relieve distress or gratify individual aspirations, but to entertain 
(and, if possible, sometimes instruct) his readers as well as he can. A magazine 
is not an eleemosynary institution. 

Don’t ask the editor to tear up or burn your article if he can’t use it: 
decent people dislikesto destroy other people’s property. Don’t fasten all your 
hopes on a single publication, when there are hundreds of them in the land: 
what is unavailable to one may suit another. Don’t try to hold one person, or 
set of persons, responsible for the success or failure of your literary career. 

Don’t complain that the periodicals, while heartlessly rejecting your story, 
or sketch, or verses, have published hundreds that were worse. Perhaps they 
have; but when you come to conduct a magazine, you will find that one style 
of writing or thinking can’t be made to cover all the ground, and that your 
individual taste must defer to that of the public. 

Don’t fancy that you are insulted, or that there is a conspiracy against 
you, because your articles come back. It is a physical impossibility to print 
more than a very small percentage of those that are offered. 

Don’t “ give it up” because a particular contribution is declined. As you 
may learn from the circular which all well-conducted magazines send out in 
such cases, its non-acceptance may be dictated by considerations irrespective 
of its intrinsic merit or your ability. A second, or a twentieth, shot may hit 
the mark which others have missed. 

Don’t overwork the useful word and. Once is often enough for it to ap- 
pear in a sentence, asarule. When you see it staggering from fatigue, take 
it out of the ranks, put a period in its place, and begin the next word with a 
capital. 

Don’t take your pen in hand till you have something to say which is liable 
to interest a good many people, and don’t be hasty or careless in your way of 
saying it. F. M. B. 
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OUIS KOSSUTH, the venerable hero of Hungarian independence, is rising 
nine-and-eighty, and is a hale-seeming, mentally alert old man of pictu- 
resquely patriarchal appearance, with ruddy cheeks and a flowing white beard, 
while his scant locks are habitually covered by a silk skull-cap. Fora narra 
of a century he has resided in exile in Turin, where he has practically secluded 
himself among his books and devoted himself almost entirely to scientific studies. 
His home there has been in a medieval palace, now in a state of dilapida- 
tion. It is more than four decades since he visited the United States to enlist 
sympathy for the Hungarian cause. He is the last survivor of that band of 
devoted men whom he led by the power of his oratory and his enthusiasm to 
struggle to keep Hungary free. For in his prime he was one of the leading 
orators in Europe; it was said of him that he “ was eloquent in four languages.” 
He has recently emerged from his seclusion to record his views on the Irish 
question. He declares that Gladstone’s scheme for home rule is a “ perfect 
Utopia.” “Ireland,” he says, “was conquered by force of arms, and can be 
delivered only by force of arms.” 
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James Whitcomb Riley, “The Hoosier Poet,” is a somewhat short, singu- 
larly unpoetic-looking man, of genial manner, with a strong, long, angular face, 
smooth shaven, sharp-set gray eyes, a prominent Roman nose, wears eye-glasses, 
and acknowledges to five-and-thirty years. His father, a well-to-do business-man, 
intended him for a professional career, but while yet at school he good-naturedly 
kicked over the traces and adopted the trade of a travelling sign-painter. In 
this réle he acquired all the phrases of the streets, the woods, and the field, and 
laid up a store of homely knowledge and philosophy, upon which he draws 
with never-failing success. He started in literature the master of two languages, 
—English and Hoosier. It was about 1875 that his verses began to attract at- 
tention, and since 1880 he has been accounted the leading dialect poet of the 
country. Many good stories are told at hisexpense. He once travelled through 
Indiana as “the celebrated blind sign-painter.” A companion who acted as 
his manager would exhibit him before a plate-glass window, handing his brushes 
to him as he needed. The poet would measure off the glass carefully with his 
hands, and after much preliminary “ business” would dash off a sign while the 
country-folk looked on in amazement. But perhaps the most elaborate joke he 
ever perpetrated was a poem in imitation of Edgar Allan Poe, which went the 
rounds as a newly-discovered production of that poet, and which deceived so 
accomplished a critic as William Cullen Bryant. He writes so fine a hand 
that it almost requires a magnifying-glass to read it. He has amassed quite a 
comfortable competence out of his poems, having lately purchased the old family 
homestead, his birthplace, at Greenfield, Ind., where he will live hereafter. It 
is a handsome structure of the modified Greek style of architecture so fashion- 


able in the South a generation or two ago, and is surrounded by a fine grove 
of “ whispering maples.” An original-minded, unbusirtess-like man of immod- 
erate modesty, his personality is as remarkable as his poems. 


The Earl of Aberdeen, the new Governor-General of Canada, is a slim- 
built man of middling height and affable manner, with a full dark beard, and is 
rising six-and-forty. He is the head of the Gordons who have been distinguish- 
ing themselves in Scottish history ever since the Flood, being the seventh earl 
of that ilk, and is the husband of a very charming and accomplished wife. His 
grandfather was twice Prime Minister of England. His eldest brother, who 
was hopelessly eccentric, shipped under an assumed name as a common sailor 
on a West Indian fruit-ship, and was blown overboard during a gale off the 
coast of Georgia.. This was in 1872, and as a result it cost the present peer a 
small fortune to establish his right to the title. But his lordship has other 
claims of distinction than those of pedigree. Though born in the purple, with the 
traditional silver spoon in his mouth, he is great enough to be a democrat, and 
as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland during Mr. Gladstone’s third administration he 
emphasized this fact with splendid success. He very plainly showed that he 
had no use for the contemptible castle hacks who till then had “run” the 
viceregal government, and altogether so endeared himself to the people that 
when he took his departure from Dublin to give place to the descendant of 
“ carotid-cutting” Castlereagh they gave him an ovation of the good old Irish 
sort, such as had not been seen in Ireland since the days of O’Connell. And 


he deserved it. 
4M. Crofton. 


~ 
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In art, in textiles, in social customs, in dances, and even in 

A Short Historyof religion, we have by slow but sure steps become orientalized. 

caeeeedian, The methods of the Japanese have brought a new fresh- 

ger. ness into the decorative as well as the fine arts; our tea- 

drinking parties are the warmed-over functions of Chinese 

and Japanese society ; while Paris credits the Orient with the most voluptuous 

of the prevailing dances, and Bhuddistic and Theosophic tendencies engross re- 
ligious thinkers. 

All this makes it important that we should have accurate and accessible 
means of learning whence these novelties arise. We may sip our cup of oolong 
in blissful ignorance of its native tea-garden, but the art of Japan with its ever- 
lasting mountain-peak, and the fans of China with their grotesques, in which 
we are only now beginning to find a meaning, beget a deeper attention and a 
consequent desire to know something of the great countries they illustrate. 

Hence it is that a volume like this from the pen of that specialist in Chi- 
nese matters, Mr. Demetrius Charles Boulger, is at the present time more than 
welcome and will find throngs of readers. It is entitled A Short History of China, 
to distinguish it from the author’s very complete History of China, to which it 
holds the relation of a separately written narrative merely condensed in details, 
in the manner of Green’s Short History of the English People. 

Beginning with a rapid sketch of the earliest known, almost mythical rulers 
of China, this book takes up the first national dynasty of Han, and with it begins 
a clear exposition of the successive reigns of importance down to Kwangsu, the 
present emperor. The commencement of European intercourse is ably but briefly 
sketched; the Taeping Rebellion, much spoken of and little understood, is 
rendered quite clear to Western readers; and a chapter entitled How China 
is Governed, gives in concise form a view of this subject not elsewhere to be had. 

The Measrs. Lippincott bring out this excellent book in a substantial style 
befitting its solid and useful contents, to which is added a map in every respect 
admirable. 


Fiction walks in the footsteps of history and gathers up 
pag nd Mrs. the unconsidered trifles of character, costume, romance, left 
’ : on the field by her hardier elder brother. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, in the person of the story-telling muse, thus gave us a new knowledge 
of India, brought forward types before unknown, and opened up possibilities 
unrealized. He has, however, worked but a limited area; and that India pos- 
sesses resources in fiction of a far other kind, but in no wise less picturesque, is 
shown by this latest volume of short stories from the pen of Mrs. B. M. Croker. 
Here is a quite novel view of Oriental customs and scenes rendered into 
tales which are the more engaging that they give us the India of the Bureau- 
crat rather than of Tommy Atkins. Mrs. Croker deals with department officers 
and their wives and families, and incidentally gives some realistic descriptions 
of the land which forms their background; but, more than all this, she has in- 
Vou. LII.—25 
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troduced into most of her stories an element of the supernatural which gives 
them an uncommonly deep interest. 

The opening tale, To Let, which gives a title to the book, just issued by the 
Lippincotts, is, for instance, the story of a haunted house at Kantia, in the 
Himalayas. The low rent attracts a family belated in the June heat of Luck- 
now to take it for the season, and they are appalled by daily occurrences which 
drive them to the hotel. In a similar vein is The Dak Bungalow at Dakor, 
while The Other Miss Browne is a merry conceit which neatly offsets the more 
gruesome tales. The rest of the stories are Mrs. Raymond, The Khitmatgar, If 
You See Her Face, The Former Passengers, and The Secret of the Amulet. 


“Under the patronage of H. M. the Queen and H. R. H. 
The Gentlewoman’s the Princess of Wales.” Such is the legend which ushers 
Book of Dress. By . i 5 " i a 
Mrs. Douglas. in the Victoria Library for Gentlewomen, to which this is 
the latest contribution, and one of the most useful of the set. 
The Library is‘a series of handsome hand-books devoted to women’s sports, 
manners, health, gardening, art-needlework, with several tales in keeping, and a 
promised volume on music, all of which, including the present Gentlewoman’s 
Book of Dress, have been issued by the Messrs. Lippincott in combination with 
the London publisher, and have had a wide acceptance in both American and 
English society. 

Mrs. Douglas, whose attractive portrait appears as a frontispiece to this 
book, shows a thorough understanding of dress as it applies to modern con- 
ventions. She has observed keenly and writes with excellent discrimination 
upon a subject she has made her own. She is as familiar with the tailoring 
processes of the great London costumer Redfern, and the hygienic reforms of 
the German manufacturer Jaeger, as with all the small devices of the dress- 
maker of her own sex. From her readable text ladies who are looking for the 
last new invention in dress, the latest style, the London fad of the day, may 
find it agreeably and intelligently described, not, as is too often the case, with 
journalistic brevity and incompleteness, but from a stand-point of trained obser- 
vation and the widest knowledge of the development of modern costume. 

Mrs. Douglas knows, as well, her English literature, and she has brought 
its resources for illustration fully under contribution, rendering the most tech- 
nical descriptions engaging by a running reference to the authors who have 
spoken of dress in all ages. 

Thus it will be seen that Zhe Book of Dress is not a transient guest, like 
the daily paper, but a permanent inmate of one’s library, and in a day when 
every social art is being brought under the microscope of science, this able 
monograph will be welcome to the sex which dominates the social world. 


. That a book of genial satire so clever as My Flirtations 
My Flirtations. By ; ae 
Margaret Wynman. Should be called for in a cheaper and more popular edition 
With Thirteen Il- was a foregone conclusion. It was one of the hits of the 
lustrations by J. social season, and now that people are turning over light 
Bernard Partridge, jiterature for hot-weather consumption, the Lippincotts 
have done well to issue Miss Wynman’s volume in paper covers. For a good- 
natured view of the fun of a London season no better source exists, and the 
pictures are as deft as the merry text. 
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Good Health 





i] 

§ 
Results from pure and wholesome food, 
and all cake, bread, hot biscuit and similar ¢ 
food is made purer and more wholesome ___ |i 
when raised with Royal Baking Powder. 
The best baking powder made is, as {§ 
shown by analysis, the “Royal.” 
: 

5 


Com’r of Health, New-York City. 


ae 


: 
: 


Receipts for Every Day in the Year. : 


5 
The “Roya BAKER AND Pastry Cook,” by Prof. Rudmani, ¢ 
of the New-York Cooking School, contains 1000 practical P 
receipts for every kind of cooking —from soups to desserts— $ 
including bread, rolls, biscuit, muffins, cake, crusts, griddle $ 
cakes, puddings, etc., seasonable to every month and every day $ 
in the year. Sent free as a compliment to our patrons. Address ‘ 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 


106 Wall Street, New-York. 
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A Sonnet or CHARLES LAMB.—In a letter dated December, 1833, to the 
poet Samuel Rogers, acknowledging the receipt of his “ Pleasures of Memory,” 
Charles Lamb says, “I have tried my hand at a sonnet in The Times, but the 
turn I gave it, though I hoped it would not displease you, I thought might not 
be equally agreeable to your artist.” (Letter 407, Ainger.) Canon Ainger in 
his note on the passage tells us that he has been unable “ to discover whether 
this poem ever appeared in the journal named,” As a matter of fact, it was 
printed in The Times of December 13, 1833, and as it has not, to my knowledge, 
been reprinted in any edition of Lamb’s works, I here transcribe it, that lovers 
of Lamb—Elia is never merely liked—may have it accessible. It has been 
well said that Charles Lamb is one of those authors of whose work his ad- 
mirers want every scrap and fragment that is to be had. 


TO SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ., ON THE NEW EDITION OF HIS “PLEASURES OF 
; MEMORY.” 


When thy gay book hath paid its proud devoirs, 
Poetic friend, and fed with luxury 

The eye of pampered aristocracy 

In glittering drawing-rooms and gilt boudoirs 
O'erlaid with comments of pictorial art, 
However rich or rare, yet nothing leaving 

Of healthful action to the soul-conceiving 

Of the true reader, yet a nobler part 

Awaits thy work, already classic styled. 
Cheap-clad, accessible, in homeliest show 

The modest beauty through the land shall go 
From year to year, and render life more mild ; 
Refinement to the poor man’s hearth shall give, 
And in the moral heart of England live.—C. Lams. 


The illustrations referred to were by Turner and Thomas Stothard. We 
may compare Lamb’s verses to the latter “ consummate artist, whose undying 
name,” etc., and, further on in the letter above mentioned, “I am jealous of 
the combination of the sister arts.”— The Bookman. 


THE CurRSE OF WEALTH.—The tramp, for some mysterious reason, had 
accepted an offer to work about the place, for which he was to receive his meals, 
sundry old clothes, and twenty-five cents a day in cash. For the first two or 
three days he did very well, and he was paid fifty cents on account. He did 
not spend the money, but he began to grow listless and sad, and at the end of 
the week he interviewed his employer. 

“You’ve been very kind to me, sir,” he said, “and I want to thank you 
for what you have done.” 

“ That’s all right,” was the reply. ‘I’m glad to be able to help you.” 

“T know that, sir, and I appreciate it, but I shall have to give it all up, 
sir.” 

“What's that for? Don’t I pay you enough?” 

“Oh, yes, sir; that isn’t it. I have seventy-five cents left, sir, but I find 
that money doesn’t bring. happiness, sir, and I guess I’ll resign and go back to 
the old ways, sir. Wealth is a curse to some people, sir, and I fancy I belong 
to that class. Good-by, sir.’ Aud he shambled off down the path and struck 
the highway.—Detroit Free Press. 
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“AYERS * 
“SARSRPARILLA Erte 


LOQD 
PURIFIES B 


Fall? Is your blood in good condition, or is it impure 
and thin? Are you nervous, chilly, irritable, easily 
fatigued, troubled with frequent headaches, loss of appe- 
tite, sleeplessness, debility, or rheumatism? If so, you 
need the cleansing, renovating, invigorating assistance 
of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Take it now, in bright, breezy 
September. It will build up your system, when run 


down with summer heat, over-work, or illness. It will 
expel every acid and humor from the blood and establish 
your health on a sure and permanent basis. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. 0. Ayer & Oo., Lowell, Mass. 


Cures Others, Will Cure You 


Wishes to speak through the Register of the beneficial 
A FR | EN results he has received from a regular use of Ayer’s Pills. 

He says: ‘I was feeling sick and tired and my stomach 
seemed all out of order. I tried a number of remedies, but none seemed to give 
me relief until I was induced to try the old reliable Ayer’s Pills. I have taken 
only one box, but I feel like a new man. I think they are the most pleasant 
and easy to take of anything I ever used, being so finely sugar-coated that even 
a child will take them. I urge upon all who are fn need of a laxative to try 
Ayer’s Pills.””—Boothbay (Me.) Register. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 


Every Dose Effective 
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No TIME To po ANYTHING.—“ It makes me mad,” said the old engineer, 
“to hear people ask why a man don’t do so and so when his engine strikes. 
It all comes like a stroke of lightnin’, When we piled ’em up in the Whites- 
ville cut and killed eight, I was sittin’ in my window that night lookin’ ahead 
as careful as any one could. We had started on the curve, and she was goin’ 
as fast as the wheels could turn, forty minutes behind time and the deuce to 
pay if we didn’t make it up by mornin’. Jimmy Hartsell was feedin’ ’er every 
minute. 

“T thought I saw a glimmer of light on the bank ahead. It was the flash 
from the head-light around the other bend of the curve. Between the time I 
caught that flash and when I saw the head-light swing around the cut as big as 
a tub it couldn’t have been a hundredth part of a second. We were nose to nose 
before I realized—no, I don’t think I realized—but I put on the air with one 
yank, yelled to Jimmy, and fell out of the window. When they threw water 
in my face, I s’posed I was cut all up. The wreck was on fire, and people was 
hollerin’ underneath. I laid there feelin’ of myself, expectin’ every minute to 
find a soft place, but I was all right, and three days afterward I went to Jimmy’s 
funeral. After that I don’t want no man to tell me what you ought to do.”— 
National Car and Locomotive Builder. 


Woman’s LACK OF PoETIC POWER.—It seems to me quite irrelevant to 
speak of woman’s lack of highest poetic creative power as proof of her inferiority 
to man. She is different from him, but not necessarily his inferior. Indeed, 
the art of poetry is possessed only by exceptional men, some of whom have not 
been particularly noble or in any way personally commanding beyond the 
magic circle of song. We have been made to see within the last few years 
that women have intellects quite as powerful as men have when it comes to 
directing large affairs, overcoming great difficulties, or mastering abstract 
scientific studies. 

There are now living women railroad presidents, mine-operators, stock- 
raisers and manufacturers, bankers, steamboat-captains, and merchants, as suc- 
cessful as men in the same offices. Indeed, the time is gone by for any doubt 
as to women’s ability to succeed in all the practical affairs of life just as easily 
and just as fully as men. 

But they are not men, any more than men are women, and they never can 
be. This is equivalent to saying that they are not poets of the largest sort, 
and never can be. A golden exception like Sappho merely fixes the general 
rule. There may have been at some time a chance female mocking-bird which 
sang the dropping song. If ever one did this, she performed a masculine act, 
—a function of the male nature—MAURICE THOMPSON, in New York Inde- 
pendent. 


A QuAINT AFRICAN PREACHER.—Like their American brothers, some of 
the black parsons in Africa are decidedly quaint in their methods of teaching. 
One who acted as /ocum tenens for the archdeacon some time ago attracted great 
crowds every Sunday by his violent anti-white sermons. In one of them he was 
telling his congregation of God calling the lambs into his fold. “ Which did 
you think God called?” he asked, “the white lambs or the black? Nay, my 
brethren, not the white, but the black. And why?” (Here a solemn pause.) 
“ Because he grows wool.” —Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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POND'S EXTRACT 


Piles, 
Cuts, 
Boils, 
Burns, 
Wounds, 
Bruises, 
: i —- Catarrh, 
cate -—«s soreness, 
BUFF WRAPPER. Lameness. 
AVOID IMITATIONS. ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
POND’S EXTRACT CO., 76 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


QUINA-LAROCHE 


LAROCHE’S INVIGORATING TONIC. 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE OF 16,600 FRANCS. 


CONTAINING Sioa Endorsed by the Medical Fac- 
ulty of Paris, and used with en- 


H iy) tire success for the cure of 
Peruvian Bark, {ron ——. 


. . INDIGESTION, 
Pure Catalan Wine, iin 


cana, ogeer wih be aah sexton 
ethe: () ex ° 
ed by the ‘Academy of Medieine in Paris,has [R*00',¢ Yipee NEURALGIA, 


enabled M. Laroche to extract the entire active = Sy el 
attain tacrence cece WE} AAG} LOSS of APPETITE. 
Wi posses: i legree: R = ONE 3 
ative and invigorating qualities free from the [=a=====<] POOQRNESS of BLOOD, 
disagreeable bitterness of ordinary prepara ff f 


This invigorating tonic is powerful in ite fi: i WASTING DISEASES, 


effect, is easily administered, assimilates j 
thoroughly and quickly with the gastric juices, [i and 
without deranging the action of thestomach, fr Sere 


Iron and Cinchona are the most powerful : . ‘ RETARDED 


the principle of our blood, and forme ite force : 
and richness. Cinchons. affords life to the © “4 CONVALESCENCE, 
organs and activity to their functions, 


E, FOUGERA & CO., Agents, No. 30 North William street, New York. 22 rue Drouot, Paris. 
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WHEN the Oregon went down, a copy of Ruskin’s “ Epics of the Dust,” 
owned by Prof. G. M. Philips, of the West Chester (Pa.) Normal School, was on 
board. It was afterwards restored to Prof. Philips in a sea-stained condition. 
He sent the volume to Mr. Ruskin, with a note explaining the adventure of the 
book, and afterwards it was returned to him with this inscription on the fly-leaf: 

“ BRENTWOOD, 29th January, 1887.—I have great pleasure in writing in 
this book after it has suffered its sea change, and I think it richer and pleasantly 
stranger than I ever did before, and complacently aver that, to my notion, it 
was better worth fishing up than most of the things that went down with it. 

“ JOHN RUSKIN.” 


THE OLDEST MERCHANT-VESSEL.—Among the many ancient coasters that 
regularly visit the port of Bangor is a small craft which has the honor of being 
the oldest merchant-vessel in actual service in the United States. There are 
vessels which are said to be older, but they are not in service nor registered in 
the record of the Bureau of Navigation. This is the schooner Good Intent, 
Captain Watson Wardwell, of Rockland. The Good Intent is twenty-three 
tons register, and was launched at Braintree, Massachusetts, in 1818, making 
her eighty years old. She has been repaired and rebuilt, with hundreds of 
spars and acres of canvas, till, like the Irishman’s jack-knife, she is the same 
old original, and her skipper claims that there are still in the hull two or three 
white-oak planks that were in her when she was launched.—Lewiston Evening 
Journal. 


MAARTEN MAARTENS, the distinguished Dutch novelist, is now thirty-five 
years old. He has travelled much and lived long in other countries than his 
own, and speaks perfectly the languages of several of these alien lands. He 
was mainly educated at a German grammar-school and a Dutch university, 
and was expected to enter on a political career. But, “without knowing ex- 
actly why,” he wandered into literature, and his own account of the matter is 
that “ whoever cares looks upon him asa dead failure, that he has disappointed 
everybody’s hopes, while far surpassing his own.” 

He thinks his strong novel “God’s Fool” is the best thing he has done: 
its hero, Elias Lossel, is his favorite character, and he keenly resents the charge 
of cynicism.—New York Tribune. 


His Apvice.—A newly-married couple boarded the train at a wayside 
village. The groom was a strapping young fellow, with sunburnt face and 
hands and bear’s grease on his hair; while the bride might have been the 
“ hired girl” on the same farm. They had no sooner taken a seat than he put 
his right arm around her and began to caress one of her hands. A voice in the 
rear of them cried out “Spoons!” but the bridegroom gave no sign. Pretty 
soon he pulled her head on his shoulder, and there was a titter in the rear of 
the car. The head stayed right there, however, and Josh got both her hands 
in his paw. Three or four voices cried out “Oh!” and “Ah!” but it, was 
fully two minutes before he tenderly pushed her away and rose, looked around, 
and said, ‘‘ We are married.” Another titter went round. “ We sparked for 
four years, She’s my violet, and I’m her towerin’ oak. We've got one hundred 
and ninety miles to go, and we are going to spoon every rod of it, and if there 
is any critter here who thinks he can’t stand it he can get out and walk.”—- 
Toronto Globe. . 
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Curious, i isn t it 


( a —<—Y 
eng a ane 
SY For many years lard has been 
the housekeeper’s mainstay for 
shortening purposes. She knows 
it is unwholesome, no matter how 
judiciously used; she is aware that 
no other single food ingredient has 
occasioned so much indigestion and 
ruined so many complexions: and yet, 
ten to one, when a perfect substitute— 
a substitute lacking all the unwhole- 
someness of lard—is offered her she 
will hesitate to give it a trial. We hope 
you are not this particular sort of house- 


|| keeper because we want you to try 


COTTOLENE. 


COTTOLENE is our SUBSTITUTE FOR LARD. It is composed of 
a highly refined vegetable oil, combined with the choicest beef 
suet, and while giving perfect satisfaction for all shortening and 
frying purposes and, at the same time, adding a delicious flavor 
to the food, it is easily digested and thoroughly wholesome. 
There can be no harm in giving COTTOLENE a trial; only 
be sure that it is COTTOLENE and not an imitation you are try- 
ing; after that you will agree with us regarding its superiority 
over lard. COTTOLENE is sold in three and five pound pails. 


Made only by 


N. K. Fairbank & Co., (@ fae 


Chicago, St. Louis, Montreal, New York, Boston, | 
Philadelphia, San Francisco. 
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How Karrirs SMOKE.—The Kimberley Kaffirs are extremely fond of 
cigars, but they smoke with the lighted end in their mouths. When this 
peculiarity was first mentioned to me, I supposed that my informant was crack- 
ing a somewhat vacuous joke, but to my amazement I saw numerous instances 
of the reality in the compound. The native first lighted his cigar by the ordi- 
nary method, then turning it round he deftly arranged the hot, glowing end 
in his mouth, and, tucking away his tongue in his cheek, proceeded to inspire 
and expire the fumes, gradually consuming the whole of the cigar. The 
smokers assured me that the process was warm, comforting, delicious, and far 
superior to the usual mode. On subsequent trial I found that the knack is less 
difficult to acquire than might be supposed.—Million. 


A QUEER OccuPATION.—There is a man who holds the position of agent 
for a popular preacher of this city. He was a college graduate, and had studied 
law, theology, horses, music, the drama, and had tried the newspapers, all 
without success. Then he made the discovery that the preachers were the 
hardest pushed of all professional men for ideas to incorporate into their 
sermons. “Now, this,” says the agent, “is what I do. A preacher hires me 
to wander about town and report to him little incidents or queer ideas that 
strike me. He takes these and weaves them into his sermons. For instance, a 
preacher who has a large congregation with much visiting to do could not, if 
he were so inclined, visit all the public meetings, the resorts of gamblers and 
drunkards, the factories, and the slums of the city. I am the eyes through 
which he sees these things, and, using my information, he speaks learnedly 
and intelligibly of all phases of life, and sets his congregation a-wondering 
where he gets time tosee so much. He is thus enabled to interest every 
element in his congregation, appearing to the sporting man as a sport, to the 
athlete as an enthusiast in athletics, to the musician asa musician, and to the 
theatre-goer as one well versed in the plays of our day. I also tell him what 
the people are saying about him, and so he is able to talk to the different 
classes in a way that leads them—ignorant of my offices as a go-between—to 
think him really wonderful in reading their thoughts. I am liberal in my 
ideas. One month I serve a Methodist, the next may look at the same things 
again with Baptist eyes, or Presbyterian, or may do service for a heretic. I am 
at present working for a preacher in this city whose sermons are very much 
noticed by the papers, and who is noted for his original ideas, which I furnish, 
but for which I am well paid.”— Cincinnati Times- Star. 


THE SUICIDE OF LorD CLIVE.—The famous Lord Clive, who added the 
empire of India to the British crown, was the most distinguished suicide of the 
last century. When a youth in India he attempted to blow his brains out with 
a pistol. It twice missed fire, and after examining it to see that it was properly 
loaded he said, “Surely I have something great to do in the world.” Always 
peculiar, his health suffered severely from the torrid climate of India, and even 
before he left the peninsula to return to Europe, indications of mental aberra- 
tion were plainly visible. 

He died. by his own hand just before the outbreak of the American Revo- 
lution, a fortunate circumstance for this country, for had he lived he would 
undoubtedly have been sent to take command of the British forces in America, 
and the result might have been very different.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
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(Copyrighted by Cleveland Baking Powaer Co., 1893.) 


-Peptik 


Bread. 


Bread without yeast.—Lighter, sweeter and more healthful than 
yeast bread.—Ready for the oven in ten minutes, without the hands 


touching the dough. 


The method of raising bread with yeast 
is tedious, laborious, uncertain, wasteful and 
unscientific; to raise bread in this way a 
part of the nutrient proper- 


Objections ties of the flour is destroyed 
by fermentation, and often 

Yeast , , 
Bread. the bread is sour, contain- 


ing the germs of fermenta- 
tion, making it totally unfit for use by 
persons of weak digestion. 

All these objections and many others are 
removed by using Peptik Bread. Bread 
made by the following recipe does not 
contain any yeast germs, will not fer- 
ment in the stomach, will never be sour, 
will have a sweet and agreeable smell and 
taste, and will contain all the natural prop- 
erties and nourishment of the flour. It will 

keep moist and palatable 

Advantages longer than yeast bread, 

Peptil and can be eaten hot or 

eae d cold without disagreeing 

* _ with the weakest stomach. 

It promotes digestion and we call it our 
Peptik Bread. 


One quart flour, 
Recipe One teaspoonful salt, 
for One and one-half rounded teaspoon- 
One Loaf, fuis Cleveland’s baking powder, 
About one _ cold water, 

Mix the flour, salt, and baking powder thorough- 
ly, by rubbing through a sieve, fwzee, into your 
bread bowl, ‘Then make a well in the centre and 
pour into this all the water. 

With a large spoon stir quickly together, and 
when a// the flour is wet turn at once into a well 
greased baking pan. The pan should be four inches 
wide, four inches deep, and eight inches long. 

Do not knead the dough or beat it. 

After the dough has been turned into the pan 
smooth the top of the dough with a knife dipped 
into melted butter, and bake at once in a moderate 
oven one hour. As soon as baked remove from 
the pan, sprinkle with water and wrap in a bread 
cloth until cold. 


We do not promise you 


_ To success with the foregoing 
oe recipe unless you follow 
success. 


directions implicitly, and use 
Cleveland's Superior baking powder. This 
baking powder is not only Swferior in 
name, but is superior in strength, whole- 
someness and certainty. Itis pure and sure. 


Other recipes for making loaf bread 
with baking powder have been published 
, recently, but the original 
Caution. recipe for the genuine Pep- 
tik Bread is here given, and is copyrighted 
by the Cleveland Baking Powder Co. 


If you will follow directions you will have 
beautiful,white, sweet, wholesome and nutri- 
tious bread, with flaky and tender crust. 


“T have been making 


What all my bread this way for 
lady many months,” writes one 
wees. lady, “and thanks to Cleve- 


land’s baking powder our 
table has been supplied with the finest 
bread we ever ate: it is healthier and less 
fat-producing than yeast bread. This use 
alone of your baking powder has been 
worth hundreds of dollars to me; the bread 
is so light, so sweet and good, and so little 
trouble to make.” 

We also have directions for Peptik Graham 
Bread. If you would like them and also a copy 


of our cook book containing 400 choice recipes, 
send stamp and address. 


A quarter pound can of Cleveland’s Baking 
Powder sent on receipt of fifteen cents in stamps. 


CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER CO., 
81 & 83 Fulton Street, New York. 


Peptik Bread is made with Cleveland’s Baking Powder. 
The best bread. The best baking powder. 
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WHAT IT HAS DONE FOR THE OLD GENT.—Have kept and sold Hires’ 
Root Beer several years. I have drunk it exclusively this summer. Am seventy- 
eight years old, and feel like a boy. It is ahead of sarsaparilla. 

H. Van WAGENEN, M.D., Darlington, Wis. 


THE BATTLE-GROUND OF THE AZORES.—In 1580 the Azores came under 
the power of Spain, and in the history of the next twenty years their name is 
frequent as the favorite battle-ground of the English and Spanish fleets. The 
partiality was indeed mainly on the side of the former, and for a good reason. 
These islands lay right in the track of all vessels sailing to and from that 
enchanted region known to all men as the Spanish Main. 

On the highest peak of Terceira, whence in clear weather the sea could be 
scanned for leagues around, were raised two columns, and by them a man 
watched night and day. When he saw any sails approaching from the west, 
he set a flag upon the western column,—one for each sail. If they came from 
the east, a similar sign was set on the eastern column. 

Hither in those days came up out of the mysterious western seas the 
great argosies laden with gold and silver and jewels, with silks and spices and 
rare woods, wrung at the cost of thousands of harmless lives and cruelties 
unspeakable from the fair lands which lie between the waters of the Caribbean 
Sea and the giant wall of the Andes. And hither, when England, too, began 
to turn her eyes to El Dorado, came the great war-galleons of Spain and 
Portugal to meet these precious cargoes and convoy them safe into Lisbon or 
Cadiz before those terrible English sea-wolves could get scent of the prize.— 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 


THE CARE OF DoGs.—With many persons dogs and hydrophobia are closely 
associated mentally, and I recently read an article in which the author spoke 
of the dog as the “ breeder of hydrophobia.” The societies will do good by 
publishing actual statistics and other details bearing on the nature of this 
dreaded disease. I have also read arguments for the complete extirpation of 
dogs based on the fact that some sheep were worried. The plain preventive for 
rabies is the proper care and management of dogs, and for sheep-worrying the 
confinement of dogs at night, which would be indeed a proper proceeding if no 
sheep existed.— Popular Science Monthly. 


Pror. MAx MULLER, the highest authority in England on Oriental lan- 
guages and literature, throws down a gauntlet in the Nineteenth Century to 
Theosophists, and it will take a very powerful champion to pick it up. Prof. 
Miiller says that the esoteric Buddhism preached by Mme. Blavatsky never 
existed in India, and that the lamented high-priestess of Theosophy, ignorant 
as she was of the two languages in which the canonical books of Buddhism are 
written, fell under the influence of designing Hindoos, who played upon her 
credulity. As for the existence of Mahatmas and the belief of Theosophists 
that living beings can hold communication with unseen spirits, it is pointed out 
that in all the history of Theosophy no independent witness has ever been pres- 
ent to test these miraculous performances in soul-communion. Iconoclasts are 
not always high in public favor, but an exception must be made even by The- 
osophists in the case of Prof. Miiller, who can speak with authority on every 
matter concerning the mental life of the Orient, and whose judgments on such 
subjects are ex cathedrd.—New York World. 
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What one Grocer says: 
—‘*T hire clerks who can sell the goods 
that I tell them to sell—and of course 

I tell them to sell the goods on which I 

make the most money. If they 
can’t do it, I won’t have them. 

That’s what I hire them for.” 

This is an actual fact related 

by a grocer to our salesman 
—and it’s a common fact; 

we have it daily. So, you 

see, when they tell you that 
some worthless or dangerous 
washing-powder is ‘the same 
as” or “as good as” Pearline, 
that’s because it pays a larger profit. Too large, altogether, 
if clerks can be hired on purpose to make people take things 
they don’t want and know nothing of, instead of a tried and 
proved article like Pearline. If your grocer sends you what 

you do not order, be honest—send it back. 801 





Has 1r OccuRRED To You that the financial stringency prevailing in two 
hemispheres has served, among other things, to demonstrate the stability of the 
business of LIFE INSURANCE? 

Amid the wreck of banks, railroads, large financial and industrial institu- 
tions, not the faintest doubt of solvency attaches to any of the old line LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

While many stocks and bonds have largely depreciated, and others have 
wholly lost their value, the character of life insurance investments is such that 
a policy is still worth ONE HUNDRED CENTS ON THE DOLLAR. 

This is significant. It will be a comfort to those—few in number, we hope 
—who at the end of the financial tempest may have little left except a paid-up 
life insurance policy. To many it will be something more,—an admonition to 
seek the benefits of sound insurance as a protection for dependent ones, and 
for one’s self in advanced age, or when disaster comes. 

Policies issued by the PENN MUTUAL LIFE are adapted to meet every con- 
tingency, and may be obtained at low cost through the operation of the mutual 
system. 

Address the 

Penn Motvat LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GERM-PROOF WATER AT THE WORLD’s Fair.—The Pasteur-Chambere 
land Filter Co., of Dayton, Ohio, were awarded the contract for furnishing the 
celebrated Pasteur Germ-Proof Filters at the free drinking-water stations on 
the World’s Fair Grounds. The fact that other filters offered this service free 
of charge, and that this company received this contract at a fair remuneration, 
is the best evidence of the fact that the superior merit of the Pasteur Filter is 
everywhere recognized. 


DUSE COMPARED TO RACHEL.—Comparisons are proverbially odious, and 
it is therefore satisfactory to be able to state at once that the Signora Eleanora 
Duse is unlike any native or foreign actress now before the public. We should 
have to go back nearly half a century to find a tragédienne to whom she might 
be likened,—Rachel, to whose portrait she bears so strong a resemblance, 
Those who remember that genius immediately detected the likeness, and 
declared that the method of the Italian lady was in many points identical with 
that of the illustrious artist who created so profound an impression forty years 
ago. She possesses the same repose,—one of the greatest of histrionic quali- 
ties,—and, above all, she has the same abhorrence of posing and point-making. 
—Saturday Review. 


AN entertaining story of Sir Arthur Sullivan is related in Charles Willeby’s 
new “ Masters of English Music.” When the composer was travelling by stage 
in a rather wild part of California and was about to stop in a mining camp for 
lunch, he was gratified to hear the driver say, “They expect you here, Mr. 
Sullivan.” The announcement was confirmed when, coming across a knot of 
prominent citizens at the whiskey-shop, the foremost of the group came up to a 
burly bystander and inquired, “Are you Mr. Sullivan?” “No,” replied the 
burly man, while he pointed to the English traveller. The citizen looked at 
the stranger rather contemptuously, and said, “ Why, how much do you weigh ?” 
This seemed a curious method of gauging the powers of a composer, but he 
received the prompt answer, “About one hundred and sixty-two pounds.” 
“Well,” returned the man, “that’s odd to me, anyhow. Do you mean to say 
that you gave fits to John S. Blackman in Kansas City?” “No, I did not give 
him fits,” was the reply. Conferring further, it proved that the person expected 
was Sullivan the prize-fighter. It appeared, however, that the musician’s fame 
had nevertheless in a dim sort of way reached that remote settlement, for this 
“prominent citizen” in an outburst of cordial hospitality finally exclaimed, 
“Oh, Arthur Sullivan! What, are you the man that put ‘ Pinafore’ together?” 


RHYMES WANTED.—W. 8. Gilbert notes “a great want” among poets. “I 
should like to suggest,” he says, “‘ that any inventor who is in need of a name 
for his invention would confer a boon on all rhymesters, and at the same time 
insure himself many gratuitous advertisements, if he were to select a word 
that rhymes to one of the many words in common use that have very few 
rhymes, or none at all. A few more words rhyming to ‘love’ are greatly wanted. 
‘Revenge’ and ‘avenge’ have no rhyme but ‘ Penge’ and ‘Stonehenge;’ ‘coif’ 
has no rhyme at all. ‘Starve’ has no rhyme except (oh, irony!) ‘carve.’ 
‘Scarf’ has no rhyme, though I fully expect to be told that ‘laugh,’ ‘calf,’ 
and ‘half’ are admissible, which they certainly are not.” 
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*‘We are advertised by our loving friends.” 


A Mellin’s Food Girl. 


aly 3 


CECELIA PAYNE, MACON, GEORGIA. 


Give the Baby Mellin’s Food 


if you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright and 





active, and to grow up happy, robust and vigorous. 





OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


“The Cave and Feeding of Infants” 


will be mailed free to any address on request. 


The Doliber-Goodale Co.,.Boston, Mass. 
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A Proper DISINFECTANT FOR HOUSEHOLD USE.—It is, at least, always 
wise to be on the safe side, if that side can be gained, and in no instance is this 
of more concern than the health of the family. 

Proper disinfectants, properly used at frequent periods, certainly do tend to 
prevent many diseases, and the expense attending their frequent.use is so trivial 
that it would seem as if in every well-managed household their use would be 
second to nothing but soap. 

Chemical science has proven that the best disinfectants and germ-destroyers 
are entirely odorless, and the popular preparation known as Platt’s Chlorides is 
the best exponent of this class, This solution has for many years commanded 
the praise of thousands of physicians and of hundreds of thousands of care- 
ful housekeepers, and its cheapness and freedom from every objectionable 
feature commend its use to every one. 

















“A MIDDLE-AGED young lady wants a situation,” is an advertisement that 
recently appeared in one of the Boston papers. 










Wuat “BULLs” ARE.—“ Bulls” arise from a defect in the power of accu- 
rate definition, and it is curious that the Irish, so quick-witted in repartee, so 
ready in expression, should be proverbially credited with these “slips of the 
tongue.” And yet Miss Edgeworth remarks that the “king of bulls” was uttered 
not by an Irish but by an English preacher, who told his listeners that ‘‘ Moses’s 
two tables of stone were made of shittim wood.”—London Standard. 







Avuaustus ATE WHEN Hunery.—Augustus, unlike some of his suces- 
sors, drank with moderation, perhaps because he was constitutionally incapable 
of excess. Suetonius says that he never took more than a quart,—the reader 
will remember that the wine was well diluted with water,—or, if he did, his 
stomach immediately rejected it. The wine he liked best was the Setine, 
grown on the heights of Sezza, and, according to Silius Italicus, fit for Bacchus 
himself. His favorite comestibles were brown bread, green cheese, and green 
figs, and he refreshed his palate with a juicy apple, aslice of cucumber, lettuce, 
or bread dipped in water. 

Like Napoleon, he ate when he felt hungry, and did not trouble himself to 
wait for the regular dinner-hour. For his guests he invariably chose men who 
had something to say and knew how to say it,—except when he invited 
Tegellius, who would not sing when wanted, and when not wanted sang for 
hours, now in shrill treble, now in thundering bass. A book of the imperial 
dinner-talk would have made excellent reading. He had a fine appreciation 
of a jest, even if it glanced at himself. But he had a bad habit of not appear- 
ing at dinner until it was half over, and a worse one of leaving the table before 
it was half ended.— AW the Year Round. 
























On CorsETs.—Few authors have ever discoursed so ably on articles of 
feminine toilet as does M. Leoty in his recently published volume, ‘“ The Corset 
in History.” The author is a professional corset-maker, and speaks by the 
card as to the present use of stays, while the book abounds in curious informa- 
tion about the antique use of the corset, once condemned by the Church and 
often the object of masculine satire. We are glad to observe that M. Leoty 
considers the wearing of corsets beneficial to women, for many doctors in the 
United States as well as abroad hold the same opinion.—_New York World. 
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Dobbins’ Electric Soap 


Is for sale everywhere, and has been ever since 1867. Acknowledged by 
all to be the BEST FAMILY SOAP IN THE WORLD. We ask every woman using 
it to save the Outside Wrappers and send them to us. We will mail her, post- 
paid, the following Beautiful Presents, gratis: For two complete Outside Wrap- 
pers and Ten Cents in money or stamps, any volume of the “Surprise Series” 
of 25 cent novels, about 200 pages. Catalogue on back of wrappers. For 
twenty complete Outside Wrappers, without any cash accompanying, any 
volume of the “Surprise Series” novels. For twenty-five complete Outside 
Wrappers, any one of the following most beautiful panel pictures ever published, 
all charming studies of little girls, by the most celebrated foreign artists, made 
exclusively for us: ‘La Petite,” by Throman; “ Les Intimes,” by Thompson ; 
“Two Sisters,” by Sagin; “Little Fisher Maiden,” by G. B. Wilson; “ Little 
Charmer,” by Springer ; “ May Day,” by Havenith ; “‘ Heartsease,” by Springer. 
For sixty complete Outside Wrappers, a Worcester’s Pocket Dictionary, 298 
pages. 

The whole wrapper must be sent. We will not send anything for a part of 
a wrapper cut out and mailed us. Of course no wrapper can be used for two 
presents. Twenty wrappers, or over, should be securely done up like news- 
papers, with ends open, and address of sender in upper left-hand corner of 
envelope. Postage on wrappers thus done up is 2 cents for 20 or 25 wrappers, 
and 6 cents for 60 wrappers. Mail at same time postal telling us what present 


you desire. 
Dossins Soap MANUFACTURING Co., 


119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia. 
Vou. LII.—26 
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A MAN who in his boyhood made a pilgrimage to Rydal Mount recalls the 
fact that he impressed Wordsworth as having a hankering after a literary life. 
The poet warned the boy against it, and spoke of what he had known of suffer- 
ing among friends of his, drudging for and dependent on “ booksellers.” He 
advised the lad to be a surgeon. 


SHAKESPEARE IN INpDIA.—The Anglomania with which the educated 
Hindu is afflicted has extended even to Shakespeare. They have translated 
him into Hindustani, and have begun to give representations of his plays on 
the boards. The only character in Shakespeare which the Hindu is fitted to 
play by nature is Othello, but they get over the difficulty by flouring their faces, 

Not long ago, I learn, one of these native companies put on “ Macbeth.” 
All went well till the duel scene between Macbeth and Macduff, which was pro- 
ceeding in a gingerly mind-you-don’t-hurt-me way, when suddenly Macbeth 
dropped his sword and began to buck-jump all over the stage, shrieking, “‘ Wah! 
Wah! Bapri Bap, what for you hit me on the finger-nail, you black baboo? 
Ram ram sita ram, kya kurega, I am entirely destroyed, damnations take you!” 
This naturally rather upset the gravity of the audience, who applauded Mac- 
beth’s impromptu skirt dance to the echo. After the injured finger had been 
bound up, and the actor consoled with a large mouthful of betel-nut, he came 
on and deputed a subordinate to finish the fight, while he sat and explained the 
business between the puffs of his hookah. “Thus is the Immortal Bard ruth- 
lessly mutilated by an enlightened race!” exclaims an eye-witness.—London 
Figaro. 


WueEn F. Hopkinson Smith was in Louisville he passed a wholesale grocery- 
store with some friends and became much interested in a young shipping clerk 
who stood on the side-walk, marking-brush in hand. “That was the way I 
began life,” said the artist-author, “and with a marking-brush on a keg of fish 
I did my first work in colors.” 


History oF A Penny.—The history of a penny as given in a Michigan 
historical paper runs as follows: 

A penny is the most ancient of English coins. The word was originally 
used for money in general. It is first mentioned in the laws of Ina, King of 
the West Saxons, about the close of the seventh century, and was of silver 
deeply indented with a cross so as to be easily broken in two or four parts. 
It is the radical denomination from which English coin is numbered, weighing 
twenty-two and one-half grains troy, being the two-hundred-and-fortieth part 
of apound. It is stated elsewhere that Ethelbert, King of Kent, coined pennies 
between 560 and 616 a.D. Edward I. coined gold pennies. In 1797 copper 
pennies were issued, and bronze ones in 1860, valued at half the copper ones. 
The United States coined copper cents and half-cents in 1793, in 1857 a nickel 
cent, and in 1865 a bronze cent. 

The word penny is derived from the old German word pfant, a pledge. It 
was the only coin current among the Anglo-Saxons. After Edward III. the 
coin decreased in value. To the lowest coin Robert Morris gave the name 
of “cent” because it was the hundredth part of a dollar. Its first a was 
in 1793. 
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The Jackson Sanatorium, 


DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, NEW YORK. 
= k= 


DELIGHTFUL home for those 
seeking health, rest, or recrea- 
tion. Under the personal care 

of experienced physicians. 

Elegant modern fire-proof main 
building and twelve cottages, com- 
plete in all appliances for health and 
comfort. Extensive apartments for 
treatment arranged for individual 
privacy. Skilled attendants. All 
forms of baths; Electricity, Massage, 
Swedish Movements, etc. Delsarte 
System of Physical Culture. Fre- 

eerneuenee 1980 quent Lectures, and Lessons on 
‘ Health Topics. 
Especial provision for wen and quiet, also for recreation,am t, and regular out-door life. 


Culinary D ne der supervision of Mre. Emma P. Ewing, Super- 
intendent of the Sinuanae Cooking School. 


. Hillside location in Woodland Park, overlooking extended views of the famous Genesee 
Valley region, unsurpassed for health and beauty. Charming walks and drives. Lakes, glens, 
and waterfalls in immediate vicinity. Clear, dry atmosphere, free from fogs and malaria. Pure 
spring water from rocky heights. Perfect drainage and sewerage. 

Steam heat, open fires, electric bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone, etc. 
For illustrated pamphlet, testimonials, and other information, address 


Mention this Magazine. J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Seoretary, Dansville, New York. 

















Platts Chlorides, 
The Household Disinfectant. 


An odorless liquid. Powerful, Reliable, Prompt. Cheaper than 
Chloride of Limo or Carbolic Acid. Indorsed by 23,000 Physi- 
cians. Daily employed by hundreds of thousands of careful 
housekeepers. 


In quart bottles only, at druggists’ and high-class grocers’. 





A CULTIVATED TASTE would naturally lead a person possessing it to prefer 
the best things obtainable and guard against imperfections. The Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is unequalled in quality, as a trial will prove. 
Grocers and druggists. 
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WHERE THE TELEGRAPH Is LeasT UsEp.—The four countries in the world 
which possess the smallest telegraph facilities are Peru, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
and Persia. In the first named there are only thirty-six telegraph offices in the 
whole country and but sixteen hundred miles of wire. In the territory of Para- 
guay there are only five hundred and ten miles of wire in operation, and the 
entire telegraphic service of that country requires the services of but twenty- 
eight persons. One line of three hundred and sixty miles, owned and operated 
by the government, runs from Asuncion to Paso de Patria, the limit of Para- 
guayan territory, and the other one hundred and fifty miles by the railroad from 
Asuncion to Pirapo. Owing to high water and camp-fires in that country, the 
line is often interrupted for days at a time. At Paso de Patria the line breaks, 
there being no cable over the Alta Parana River, which is three miles wide. 
Communication is therefore by canoe, which takes messages over in the morning 
to the Argentine side and returns to the Paraguayan side at night. An impor- 
tant telegram is often delayed ten or fifteen hours.— Hartford Courant. 


PERFECTLY RECKLEsS.—Druggist.—“I’m going to discharge that new 
clerk. He’s too careless.” 

Friend.—‘‘ What has he done?” 

Druggist.—“ This morning he sold a wild-eyed woman a dose of poison and 
’ trusted her for the money.’’—Zise. 


A LESSON IN POVERTY AND LuxuRyY.—Little Girl.—‘ Was your folks poor 
when you was a little girl?” 

Grandma.—“ We thought we were, my dear. We were pioneer farmers, 
and lived in a log cabin; but it was large and comfortable; the floors were 
warmly carpeted; we had plenty to eat and plenty to wear. But we raised 
everything ourselves, and made our own cloth. We had no money to go to 
stores, even if we had been near any; and so we felt very, very poor. There 
were two things we were all fond of, and, oh, how we longed for them, and how 
we wished we could afford them; but we couldn’t, and it made us feel very 
miserable to be so poor. Those two things were salt mackerel and store 
molasses.” 

Little Girl—“ Ooo! Why, what did you have to eat, then?” 

Grandma.—“ Nothing but beef, mutton, chickens, venison, quail, squirrels, 
- wild ducks, brook trout, and such things; and as for molasses, we hadn’t any- 
thing but maple syrup.”—Street and Smith’s Good News. 


PEOPLE who leave loose change in the pockets of old waistcoats and then 
search for it with frantic avidity in times of financial stringency will relish the 
story of George IV.’s sublime indifference to money. The Duke of Wellington 
told Lady de Ros the story, and it is related in her daughter’s recently-published 
book of memoirs. The king, from the time he was a young man, constantly 
carried a pocket-book, into which he thrust bank-notes, letters, trinkets, locks 
of hair, and keepsakes. As soon as the pocket-book became full he used to put 
it away in a drawer without troubling himself to examine its contents, and sub- 
stitute for it a new one drawn from a stock he kept on hand, This when filled 
was laid aside and replaced in like manner. When the king died it devolved 
on the duke and another executor to examine the monarch’s personal effects, 
and they discovered an entire chest of drawers filled with fat pocket-books which 
contained not less than fifty thousand dollars in money.—New York World. 
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of Philadelphia. 


Safe Investments. Low Rate of Mortality. Low Expense Rate. 
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BrrD-MANNA!—The great secret of the canary-breeders 
of the Hartz Mountains, Germany. Bird-Manna will restore 
the song of cage-birds, will prevent their ailments, and restore 
them to good condition. If given during the season of shedding 
feathers it will, in most cases, carry the little musician through 
this critical period without loss of song. Sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents in stamps. Sold by Druggists. Directions free. 
Bird Food Company, 400 North Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JOHN RUSKIN, writing in 1867 to his pupil, Ward, indited these strange 
sentences : 

“You may write me whatever you like to talk about, provided you write large 
and clear. You may trust to the truth of my sympathy, but you must remem- 
ber that I am engaged in the investigation of enormous religious and moral 
questions in the history of nations, and that your feelings, or my own, or any- 
body else’s, at any particular moment, are of very little interest to me—not from 
want of sympathy, but from the small proportion the individuality bears to the 
whole subject of my inquiry. 

“T have no affections, having had them, three times over, torn out of me by 
the roots—most fatally the last time, within the last year. I hope to be kind 
and just to all persons, and of course I like and dislike, but my word ‘ affection- 
ately’ means only—that I should have loved people, if I were not dead. 

“ As a matter of practical fact, you may always trust to my kindness in a due 
proportion as you stand among other people who require it, and to my under- 
standing sympathy in proportion also. But I have no pleasure myself, now, in 
any human relation. Knowing this, you will be able to understand a good deal 
in my ways of going on, otherwise inexplicable.” 


THE ANTIQUITY OF THE BALLET.—Strictly defined, the ballet is properly 
a theatrical exhibition of the art of dancing in its highest perfection, complying 
generally with the rules of the drama as to its composition and form. It was 
in existence in Italy as far back as A.D. 1500, the court of Turin in that day 
making especial use of it, and the royal family and nobles taking part in it. 
The ballet was first introduced in France in the reign of Louis XIII., and both 
that monarch and Louis XIV. occasionally took part in its dances. 

In its earliest presentation the ballet appeared dexterously in combination 
with the other theatrical acts, and is said to have “ completed the chaotic medley 
exhibited in these spectacles, which were at once mythological, allegorical, fan- 
tastic, warlike, and pastoral.” The reader will not be slow to observe that its 
development in the present day has not apparently lost sight of these condi- 
tions. 

About the year 1700, women made their first appearance in the ballet, which 
up to that time had been performed exclusively by men, as was the case also 
with plays and operas; but no woman ballet-dancer of any note appeared until 
1790, or about a century ago.— Music and Drama. 


In THE RuRAL Post-OFFICE.—“Any letters for me, miss?” 
if No.” 

“Any for gran’ma?” 

“ No.” 

“Aunt Sally ?” 

“None.” 

“The Jinkins gals?” 

“None.” 

“Why, you hain’t giv’ us ary letter in three weeks!” 
“Can’t help it.” 

‘Got any side-meat?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well, I reckon we won’t take any.”—Atlanta Constitution. 
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THE LATEsT ABOUT SUSPENDERS. —“‘I believe most of the people who 
invent new-fangled suspenders and take out patents for them are crazy,” said a 
customer in a men’s furnishing store the other day. ‘“Can’t you give me a pair 
of old-fashion suspenders like those you sold me ten years ago?” 

“Yes,” said the dealer, “I can; but these I am showing you are the latest 
things out.” 

“‘ But, confound it, man, I do not want the latest things out,” roared the 
customer; “all I need is a pair of ordinary, every-day suspenders, Guyots I 
think they are called, and you show me a crazy sort of thing with a lot of 
wheels and pulleys and weights and things. Why, it would take a man a week 
to learn to get into that thing, and, once in, it would take a week to get out. 
Every time I come here to get a pair of suspenders you try to sell me some- 
thing different, and usually it is a new patent of some sort. Now, you 
know as well as I do that there has not been an improvement made in sus- 
penders in fifty years that. has amounted to a row of pins, and there is no sus- 
pender made which can compare with the genuine Guyors made in Paris by 

Charles Guyot. And, although you change your entire stock of suspenders 
“ every little while, you will, I am sure, own up that I am right.” 

“Yes, you are right,” the dealer replied, “ perfectly right, but we outfitters 
must keep up with the times. These cranks keep on bringing out new things, 
each new suspender more complicated and more idiotic than the one which went 
before. But a fancy article commands a fancy price. Yet all first-class 
dealers must keep the Guyots for thousands of customers who, like you, are 
not willing to make experiments, and stick to the Guyors, which are universally 
acknowledged to be the very best suspenders made for all seasons of the year.” 
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THE LonDON SEWER-HUNTER.—Lower even than the Paris rag-picker are 
a class of men in London who make a living by walking for miles along the 
sewers, picking up every sort of refuse that is of the smallest possible value. 
Before beginning operations each man in a gang provides himself with a bull’s- 
eye lantern, a canvas apron, and a pole some seven or eight feet in length, having 
an iron attachment at one end, somewhat in the shape of ahoe. Thus accoutred, 
they walk slowly along through the mud, feeling with their naked feet for any- 
thing unusual, and at the same time raking the accumulations from the walls 
and picking from the crevices any articles they may see. Nothing is allowed 
to escape them, provided it is not valueless. Old iron, pieces of rope, bones, 
coins of the realm, and articles of plate and jewelry, all is good fish which comes 
to the net of the “hushers,” as they are called. With “finds” in the way of 
coins, of course, the “humble penny” predominates. Sixpences and shillings, 
however, often increase the value of the collection, and at rare intervals—too 
rare to please the husher—half-sovereigns and even sovereigns are discovered. 
Like the flies in amber, the mystery is how they got there. Among other arti- 
cles of intrinsic value, silver spoons are most often found, although shirt-studs, 
diamond rings, silver drinking-vessels, and many other quite out-of-place articles 
swell the list from time to time. 

Lucky finds such as these do not deter the husher from keeping a sharp 
lookout for less valuable articles as they float by. His trained eye, from long 
practice, is capable of judging the worth of the floating refuse before it would be 
even discernible to the ordinary observer. Mile after mile does the sewer-hunter 
travel under ground until a tolerably heavy bag is the result of his labors. Night 
or day is all one to the husher. Some gangs enter the sewers at night, and work 
on until morning, while others continue the search during the daytime. Rats 
abound, some of them being of enormous size, large enough to frighten any 
beginner at the business. The experienced husher, however, takes no notice 
of them, and the rats are only too pleased to sneak away in the darkness, 

After his day’s or night’s work is over, the unsavory husher puts on his 
boots and tramps back to the alley and yard in Whitechapel where these animals 
congregate. His bag is handed over to the women and children, who sort out 
the different finds, while he retires to a gin-mill and to sleep.—New York 
Tribune. 


SHE HAs A MAn’s NaME.—John Strange Winter was not Mrs. Stannard’s 
first nom de plume. For several years she signed herself Violet Whyte, and be- 
fore she was thirty had written and published forty-two novelettes under that 
pseudonyme, but when “Cavalry Life” was about to appear her publishers 
advised a masculine nom de plume, and she accordingly chose John Strange 
Winter, the name of one of her favorite characters in one of her own delightful 
stories. 

Of course Mrs. Stannard will always be known particularly by her por- 
trayals of army life. Perhaps her success is in some measure due—apart from 
the fact that she once lived in a barrack town—to the fact that her father was 
originally an army officer, being one of the picked officers chosen from the 
Royal Artillery to attend the queen at her coronation. He afterwards entered 
the Church. She has always loved the army and army life. Even after having 
achieved quite a success, it was not generally known that John Strange Winter 
was a woman.—GRACE WASSELL, in Ladies’ Home Journal, 
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THE ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


HIS is the decennial year of the St. Louis Ex- 
position, which opens for its tenth season on 
the 6th of September, continuing open until October 
21. This is the only successful annual Exposition 
on record, and it is a matter of natural pride to St. 
Louis people and to the Western community gener- 
ally that each season has been self-supporting, and 
that there has never been a guarantee fund nor a 
call upon a few people to make up a deficiency. 

BAND-MASTER SOUSA. In January, 1883, it was decided by a few St. 

Louis merchants, who met casually at the Mercantile 
Club, to form a company which would erect a permanent Exposition building 
and hold an Exposition every year in the city, which had already become 
known on account of the brilliancy of its illuminations. In less than a month 
a site had been determined upon, five hundred thousand dollars had been 
subscribed, and the company organized, some of the most wealthy citizens ac- 
cepting seats on the directory and subscribing liberally for stock. In April 
active business commenced, and no delay was allowed in the matter of build- 
ing operations. About seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars were spent 
on the structure, which was completed in time for the fall season of 1884, when 
the first Exposition was held in it. 

The policy of a nominal and inclusive admission-fee was decided upon 
from the first, and for twenty-five cents the visitor becomes entitled to admission 
to the entire Exposition, including the concerts in the Grand Music Hall and 
the grand displays of pictures and photographs in the art-galleries. As to the 
wisdom of this course, the popularity which the Exposition has attained and 
maintained speaks for itself. The number of paid admissions has exceeded 
four million five hundred thousand, providing more than sufficient money to 
pay the entire cost of constructing the building, which is now entirely free 
from debt and in the best possible repair. 

The arrangements are complete for the Tenth Exposition, and the pro- 
gramme includes a number of novelties, as well as those features which have 
been so universally popular in the past. The building is so constructed that 
the mechanical and fine-art displays can be arranged to great advantage, with 
spacious corridors extending around the building, as well as very attractive 
galleries. “Live” or moving exhibits form a special feature of this branch of 
the Exposition, which in itself is more than worth the entire cost of visiting 
the building. The art-galleries have always been arranged with great care and 
without regard to expense, and this year the supply of pictures is more than 
usually large, while the number of masterpieces is also much larger. St. Louis 
being one of the best electrical cities in America and having some of the largest 
electric light and railroad plants in the world, it is not surprising that the elec- 
trical exhibits are both varied and costly, and the mechanical display generally 
is magnificent in the extreme. 

The musical feature of the Exposition will, as usual, be a very prominent 
one, and no expense has been spared in providing the very best talent. Sousa’s 
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grand concert band has been engaged for the entire season, and will give four 
concerts daily for forty consecutive days. These concerts will be given in. the 
Grand Music Hall in the centre of the Exposition building. The hall has up- 
wards of three thousand five hundred seats, none of which are reserved, while 
there is accommodation in the promenades for three or four thousand more 
listeners. As already stated, the price of admission includes the concerts, and 
there are no extras of any kind. As to the band which has been engaged for 
this year, it is probably the most popular at the present time in America. It 
terminated its engagement at the World’s Fair on June 27, and on the follow- 
ing day the Chicago Herald said editorially, — 

‘The patrons of the Exposition heard with great regret of the departure 
of Sousa and his band. The character of music furnished by them pleases the 
people. The reason for the popularity of Sousa’s music can be found in his 
answer to a request for his opinion as to the kind of music that should be 
played at a place like the World’s Fair. ‘The whole idea of music,’ said he, 
‘is to give its hearers pleasure. It is foolish to try and play above the heads 
of one’s hearers. The audience at Exposition concerts is composed principally 
of the masses, and they love light and pretty tunes that have a dash to them: 
they don’t care for what some folks are pleased to call classical music.’ ” 

As usual, there will be a large number of special nights during the Exposi- 
tion, and the popular airs of various nationalities will be played on these occa- 
sions. There will also be a number of grand vocal concerts, and in every way 
: possible the enjoyment and pleasure of visitors will be studied. As in former 
years, the railroads will make special rates to St. Louis during the Exposition, 
and it is a good plan to go to the World’s Fair through the metropolis of the 
West and Southwest and proceed from thence to Jackson Park. The two dis- 
plays can then be seen with very little additional expense, and Eastern and 
European tourists can acquire a great insight into the habits and enterprise of 
the people of the great West and Southwest. St. Louis will be brilliantly 
illuminated during the forty days of the Exposition, and will present the ap- 
pearance of a grand carnival city bent upon nothing so determinedly as the en- 
tertainment of visitors and the general giving of pleasure to all within its gates. 


8T. LOUIS EXPOSITION BUILDING. 
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